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AMERICANISM AND CATHOLIOISM.: 


By BERTRAND L. 


conflict between science and 


T religion is no real conflict, be- 
eause God is the author of the 


al and the supernatural. The 
"antagonism, over which much ink 
has been spilt the last one hundred 
has arisen because narrow- 
minded scientists called mere hy- 
ineses facts, and uncritical the- 
gians looked upon their private 
mions as dogmas divinely re- 

| The conflict between American- 
and Catholicism is in like man- 

no real conflict, for there is 

hing in American ideals and as- 
tions that goes counter to the 
holic Church, as Isaac Hecker so 

en proclaimed in the pages of THE 
“MATHOLIC WorLp some sixty years 
“€g0. The antagonism has arisen be- 
narrow-minded Americans 


. 
_~ U 


| dAmericanism and Catholtetam. By Freder- 
Tr oe ew Yo Longmans, 


Conway, C.S.P. 


brought with them from abroad the 
prejudices of the sixteenth century, 
and because foreign-born Catholics 
clung too fondly to their alien na- 
tionalism, and identified American- 
ism with crude materialism and in- 
differentism. '‘ 

Dr. Kinsman, in his latest book, 
has taken up the old thesis ad- 
vocated for years by those valiant 
champions of Church and State, 
Bishop England, Archbishop Keane, 
Archbishop Ireland, and Cardinal 
Gibbons: “The American Nation 
and the Catholic Church are not 
only legal friends, but also natural 
and effective allies.” This thesis is 
proved to the hilt, and yet not one 
word is spoken in this timely and 
suggestive volume to offend the 
most prejudiced American or Cath- 
olic. 

We do not agree with everything 
the learned Doctor says, for we feel 
that at times his Americanism 
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makes him over-charitable and in- 
accurate in his judgments of fact. 
We do not believe, for example, that 
“ninety per cent. of American prej- 
udice against Catholicism is due 
to patriotic jealousy for national 
ideals”; we fail to see any proof of 
“the wide and fair extension of the 
privileges of political equality” to 
the Indians and the Negroes; we 
would not maintain that the Jew is 
excluded from the Presidency, not 
because he is a Jew, but “because 
he has not become an American.” 
Americanism, according to Dr. 
Kinsman, is “the patriotism of the 
people of the United States; their 
self-conscious nationality and self- 
confident management of their own 
affairs; their belief that their na- 
tional institutions are the best pos- 
sible for the welfare of central North 
America. . . . It is less a body of 
opinions and habits, than a spirit 
and a temper. It is, first, the in- 


tense devotion of the people to their 
own country and institutions, and 


second, the tone and _ temper 
which the country and institutions 
create.” 

The characteristics which go to 
make up the national ideal are em- 
bodied in Uncle Sam, the personifica- 
tion of common sense, good nature, 
and reverence. The Uncle Sam he 
pictures for us is a shrewd old gen- 
tleman, honest, energetic, self-re- 
liant, and businesslike. If foreign 
nations owe him money after the 
Great War, he expects them to pay 
their debts as he himself would have 
paid them under similar circum- 
stances; if foreign nations interfere 
with his rights or with his interests, 
he honestly calls them to an account 
at once; and, although a peaceful 
man in every fiber of his being, he 
is ready to fight to the death for 
principles. He is not a profound 
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student, but he is quick to assimilate 
knowledge for practical purposes, 
and he possesses a wonderful gift 
of penetrating to the heart of prac- 
tical things. 

His stern determination to make 
his way in the world does not, how- 
ever, mean that he is utterly hard- 
hearted and crudely materialistic. 
He is no more a worshiper of the 
Almighty Dollar than his critical 
cousins in England or in France. 
His shrewd eyes have a kindly 
twinkle; he can enjoy a joke even at 
his own expense. Zealous of his 
own rights, he is ready to recognize 
the rights of other nations; exacting 
in his commercial bargaining, he is 
exceedingly lavish of his millions, 
when from any quarter a good char- 
itable cause makes an appeal to 
him. He is generous not only in 
conduct, but also in thought. He 
fought the Civil War to a bloody 
finish because the South did its best 
to disrupt the Union, but he was 
glad at heart when the Blue and the 
Gray became friends again. He 
spared neither men nor money in 
the late war, but, once it was over, 
Germany had no greater friend on 
earth than he. 

Uncle Sam may outwardly disre- 
gard the conventions, and fight shy 
of the unreal affectations of an old- 
world etiquette, but inwardly he is 
most reverent. While hating hypoc- 
risy and despising sham in every 
form, he sincerely admires and loves 
proved ability and proved goodness. 
Although something of an agnostic, 
he is never an atheist; while not 
much of a churchgoer, he still has a 
great respect for religion and its 
ministers, Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew. Although for him religious 
ceremonies have lost their mean- 
ing, he rarely scoffs at them. 
Indeed, secretly, he is a lover of 
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ceremony, as is proved by the many 
rituals of his numerous secret soci- 
eties. 

“Democracy” is the word that 
sums up the political ideals of the 
true American: “the idea that the 
government must serve the interests 
of all the people,—a great brother- 
hood in which all shares and stakes 
are alike.” Democracy means to 
him, not only this equality of op- 
portunity in the pursuit of material 
welfare, but an increase in intel- 
ligence and character through a 
share in the work of self-govern- 
ment. America extends the fran- 
chise wider and wider in the hope 
that responsibility will beget ca- 
pability. Even if in our day she ap- 
pears by her severe restriction of 
immigration to have abandoned her 
primitive idea of giving a welcome 
to the poor and oppressed of all na- 
tions, she is only asking for a time 
limit sufficient to assimilate the 


motley crowd clamoring for admis- 
sion into her gates. 

American patriotism, Dr. Kins- 
man well says, comprises three con- 


victions: that American institu- 
tions are good in themselves; that 
they are the best and only possible 
institutions for the people of the 
United States; and that they con- 
tribute to the welfare of the world 
at large. Americans are convinced 
that the founders of their country 
laid its foundations well, and that 
they have merely to build upon 
them. Conservative in the extreme, 
Americans are loyal to the Constitu- 
tion, and most skeptical of all wan- 
ton tampering with it under the 
guise of amendments. 

The true American always puts 
America first. As Roosevelt once 
said: “We can have no fifty-fifty 
allegiance in this country. Either a 
man is an American and nothing 
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else, or he is not an American at ail. 
We are akin by blood to most of the 
nations of Europe; but we are sep- 
arate from all of them. We are a 
distinct nation, and we are bound 
always to give our whole-hearted 
and undivided loyalty to our flag, 
and in an international crisis to 
treat each and every foreign nation 
purely according to its conduct in 
that crisis.”? 

Liberty is the first of American 
ideals. We secured national in- 
dependence of foreign rule by the 
War of the Revolution; we abolished 
domestic slavery by the Civil War 
in defense of the Union. Discuss as 
we may the English antecedents of 
American institutions, we must 
never forget that they represent 
repudiation of English and, as a 
natural consequence, of European 
rule. The Monroe Doctrine is merely 
a second Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Washington was the first to 
state the policy that, in foreign af- 
fairs, America must follow her own 
line. . He wished “to establish a na- 
tional character of our own, in- 
dependent, as far as obligations and 
justice would permit, of every na- 
tion of the earth, and, by steering a 
steady course, to preserve this coun- 
try from desolating war.” He was 
more farsighted than Jefferson, 
who at first was in favor of an entan- 
gling alliance with France. 

The people of the United States 
lately rejected the League of Na- 
tions by an overwhelming majority, 
not because’ they were opposed to 
intelligent international codpera- 
tion, but because they considered it 
—and rightly too—a European, not 
a World League, which would in- 
evitably embroil us in controversies 
outside our own interests. When 
President Wilson, a bit heady from 

2Foes of Our Own Household, p. 62. 
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the subtle flattery of designing Eu- 
ropean diplomats, attempted abroad 
to assume the rdéle of a dictator, he 
was at once reminded that he had 
not the backing of the American 
people, who still maintained their 
traditional distrust of foreign alli- 
ances. 

As Americans, we have only a 
scholarly interest in the ancient 
rivalries and conflicting interests of 
Europe. We have long since made 
up our minds not to become blind 
partisans of Engand, of Russia, of 
Germany, of France. As President 
Coolidge well said: “We attend to 
our own affairs, conserve our own 
strength, and protect the interests 
of our own citizens. Yet we rec- 


ognize thoroughly our obligation to 
help others, reserving, however, to 
our own judgment, the time, the 
place, and the method.’ 

If independence of Europe is our 
first principle, unity among the sev- 


eral States is our second ideal. 
Instead of perpetuating thirteen in- 
dependent sovereignties to discuss 
and recommend measures they had 
no authority to enforce, the found- 
ers of our country, after thirteen 
years of wrangling misgovernment, 
evolved a federal union of the col- 
onies into one commonwealth, with 
an efficient central and national 
government. Washington was the 
great advocate of the Union against 
patriots of lesser vision, who 
thought the security of the country 
depended upon the independence of 
the several States. Anti-Federalists 
in theory, like Jefferson and Jack- 
son, were converted, however, once 
they became Presidents of the 
United States. 

Jefferson showed his statesman- 
ship and his sense of the supremacy 
of the Union by making the Louisi- 

8Message to Congress, December 8, 1923. 
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ana Purchase, which added 900,000 
square miles to our territory. Many 
at the time denied his right to make 
this splendid bargain with Napoleon, 
and he himself confessed that he 
had stretched his power “until it 
cracked.” 

Johnson, thirty years later, in his 
Nullification Proclamation, told 
South Carolina that no State had 
the right to decide for itself whether 
it would obey Congress or not. He 
answered her threat of secession by 
at once ordering General Scott to 
enforce the law in Charleston. 
“The Union,” said he, “is at pres- 
ent like a bag of meal with both 
ends open. Whichever way you 
try to handle it, you will spill the 
meal. I must tie the bag and save 
the country.” 

He was ably seconded in the Sen- 
ate by the greatest orator this coun- 
try ever produced, Daniel Webster. 
He answered the sectional views of 
both Hayne and Calhoun in three 
famous speeches, in which he ably 
defended “Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable,” 
and declared that “there could be 
no secession without revolution. ... 
It is to the Union that we owe our 
safety at home, and our considera- 
tion abroad. It is to the Union that 
we are chiefly indebted to whatever 
makes us proud of our country. It 
has been to us all a copious foun- 
tain of national, social and personal 
happiness.” 

This vital principle of loyalty to 
the Union was again questioned by 
South Carolina and the other South- 
ern States, which followed her in 
the Secession movement of 1861. In 
the name of State sovereignty the 
Secessionists held that any State 
was justified in separating from the 
United States, once it was convinced 
that its own interest demanded 
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withdrawal. The Civil War was 
fought to maintain the Union, and 
Abraham Lincoln, the standard 
bearer of the Union, carried it on to 
a successful issue. He gave the na- 
tion “a new birth of freedom”; 
and, by keeping the Union intact, 
made possible the future growth 
and development of these United 
States. 

His first inaugural gave the key- 
note to his strong appeal for unity. 
He said: “Physically speaking, we 
cannot separate. We cannot remove 
our respective sections from each 
other, nor build an impassable wall 
between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced, and go out of the 
presence and beyond the reach of 
each other; but the different parts 
of the country cannot do this... . 
That portion of the earth’s surface 
which is owned and inhabited by 
the people of the United States is 
well adapted to be the home of one 
national family; and it is not well 
adapted fortwo or more. . . . There 
is no line, straight or crooked, suit- 
able for a national boundary on 
which to divide.” 

Since the Civil War, sectionalism 
is no longer a problem with us; but 
the national unity has been threat- 
ened in another way—by racialism. 
Men have come here from abroad— 
from Europe and from Canada— 
with the fixed idea of forming col- 
onies for their native lands. The 
true American takes just as decided 
a stand against them as he did 
against the rebels of the Southland. 
The United States requires that all 
aliens admitted to citizenship shall 
conform to the country’s distinctive 
conditions and accept its ideals; 
that all imported traits shall be 
pooled in the common stock of the 
one composite people. American 
nationality, comprising so many 
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elements, is larger and richer than 
any of its component parts. America 
wishes immigrants to keep all that 
they have in the way of inherited 
equipment, but not to refuse what 
they can gain by addition—to be all 
that they are, but willing to be more 
too. It is not required that racial 
traits shall be destroyed, but that 
they shall be adapted to American 
ideals and characteristics. 

As Lincoln was the great oppo- 
nent of sectional division, so Roose- 
velt was the great antagonist of 
racial disunion. He was ever insist- 
ing upon the fact that “we are a na- 
tion, and not a hodge-podge of for- 
eign nationalities. . . . We wish to 
make of the many peoples of this 
country a united nation, one in 
speech and feeling, and all, as far 
as possible, sharers in the best that 
each has brought to our shores.’’* 
Addressing the Knights of Colum- 
bus, he once said: “If as a nation we 
are split into warring camps, if we 
teach our citizens not to look upon 
one another as brothers, but as en- 
emies divided by the hatred of creed 
for creed, or of those of one race 
against those of another race, surely 
we shall fail, and our great demo- 
cratic experiment on this continent 
will go down in crushing over- 
throw.” 

The American is not only an 
ardent lover of liberty, and a stanch 
defender of unity, he is also a con- 
vinced advocate of religious tolera- 
tion. He did not learn it, as some 
have falsely asserted, from the Pil- 
grims or the Puritans. They were 
emphatic enough, indeed, in assert- 
ing their own rights, but they were 
equally emphatic in denying the 
rights of Baptists, Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and Quakers. It was 
Catholic Maryland that first granted 

«Fear God, p. 358. 
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toleration in religion in 1649—an 
honorable example followed by 
Rhode Island in 1663, and by 
Pennsylvania in 1701. Colonial prec- 
edent, the study of Locke’s famous 
Letter concerning Toleration, and 
the influence of Jefferson all com- 
bined to make religious toleration a 
part of the Constitution of the 
United States. Freedom for reli- 
gion and protection in that freedom 
were guaranteed by the First 
Amendment: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” Article VI., hav- 
ing in mind the English Test Act of 
1673, declared: “No religious test 
shall ever be required to any office 
or public trust under the United 
States.” 

The Constitution set forth clearly 
the entire independence of Church 
and State, and the absolute prohibi- 
tion of any religious establishment. 


But separation of Church and State 
in America did not mean, as in re- 
publican France, the right of the 
State to persecute the Church, and 
hamper it as far as possible in its 


activities and development. It did 
not, on the other hand, mean the 
proclamation of any ideal, abstract 
theory. It simply announced a 
practical policy that would as a 
matter of fact guarantee independ- 
ence alike to Church and State. 
Each citizen was to be left free to 
follow his own religious convictions; 
the State was never to interfere with 
any man’s private religious belicfs. 
In the minds of our country’s found- 
ers, freedom for religion meant that 
Americans might be themselves reli- 
gious, and that the State had a reli- 
gious character. 

The deist Jefferson, for example, 
omitted all references to God in his 
first draft of the Declaration of In- 
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dependence; but Congress delib- 
erately put them in. Washington in 
his first inaugural expressly prayed 
God that “His benediction might 
consecrate to the liberties and hap- 
piness of the people of the United 
States a government instituted by 
themselves for these essential pur- 
poses, and might enable every in- 
strument employed in its admin- 
istration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to his charge.” 
He added: “In tendering this hom- 
age to the great Author of every 
public and private good, I assure 
myself that it expresses your 
[Congress’s] sentiments no _ less 
than my own, nor those of my fel- 
low citizens at large less than 
either.” 

This public acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the divine law is 
important both as a precedent and 
as an interpretation. Religious lib- 
erty was intended to allow choice 
between religions; it did not imply 
any disrespect towards religion. A 
Jew or a Buddhist could claim lib- 
erty as well as a Christian, but from 
the very beginning it has been the 
conventional thing with us to speak 
of the United States as a Christian 
country. That we are a religious 
people was recognized by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
1891. Justice Brewer said: “No 
purpose of action against religion 
can be imputed to any legislature, 
State or National, because this is a 
religious people. This is historically 
true. From the discovery of this 
continent to the present time there 
is a single voice making this affirma- 
tior. .. . The Declaration of In- 
dependence recognized the presence 
of the Divine in human affairs. . . . 
The constitutions of the various 
States contain a constant recogni- 
tion of religious obligation.” Brewer 
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gocs on to cite a number of State 
decisions which affirm that we are a 
Christian nation. An Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania says: “Chris- 
tianity, general Christianity, is and 
always has been part of the com- 
mon law of Pennsylvania; not Chris- 
tianity with an established Church, 
and tithes, and spiritual courts, but 
Christianity with liberty of con- 
science for all men.” Chancellor 
Kent of New York declares: “The 
people of this State, in common 
with the people of this country, pro- 
fess the general doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” 

We must not forget that the 
United States does not set up any 
criterion of truth in matters reli- 
gious, nor, on the other hand, does 
it advocate any principle of religious 
indifferentism. The individual cit- 
izen may wrongly assume that reli- 
gions which are equal in the eyes of 
the law are also equal in the eyes 


of God; he may stupidly confound 
the legal right to serve God in his 
own way with the divine, moral 
duty of serving God in God’s way. 
But the State itself says nothing 
whatever about theoretical divine 


rights or duties. It simply asserts 
that men must not persecute one 
another for religion, and that the 
prejudice and bigotry of the Old 
World must not be perpetuated in 
the New. Uncle Sam hates a 
bigot, no matter under what pre- 
tense he seeks to propagate his un- 
Christian and un-American gospel 
of hate. 

It may be asked, if America is 
committed so absolutely to a policy 
of religious toleration, how does it 
come to pass that some of its cit- 
izens are so hostile to Catholics— 
so much so that at times they rise 
up in organized protest against 
them. We have had proofs of this 
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in the Know-Nothingism of the 
fifties, the A.P.A.-ism of the nine- 
ties, and the Ku-Kluxism of recent 
times. Dr. Kinsman thinks that 
about ninety per cent. of anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice is due to a patriotic 
jealousy for national ideals. We 
cannot follow him here. We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that it is due 
to an imported prejudice of six- 
teenth-century Protestantism, and 
an inherited tradition from bigoted 
colonial days. This anti-Catholic 
bitterness has been fostered at 
times purely for political and finan- 
cial reasons, or has been begotten 
of a foreign tradition dominating 
our literature and our schools. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
the anti-Catholic writings and 
speeches of Puritan New England 
made the embassy of Archbishop 
Carroll to Canada fruitless, for his 
French Canadian confréres nat- 
urally regarded the American pro- 
fessions of friendship as insincere. 
The more ignorant and the more 
illiterate the community in these 
United States, the more bitter are 
its prejudice and intolerance. There 
is little suspicion and hatred of 
Catholics in the large cities of the 
country, where Catholics are nu- 
merous, and hold high place in pol- 
itics, in business, and the profes- 
sions. In the smaller country towns, 
say of the South, where Catholics 
are few or nonexistent, the bitter- 
ness is most intense. A glib talker 
can keep a congregation of Meth- 
odists or Baptists together in Vir- 
ginia or Georgia if he preach “No 
Popery” in season and out of sea- 
son; he will preach to empty 
benches, if he is kindly spoken or 
tolerant of Catholics. 

Dr. Kinsman ascribes anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice in the United States 
to three causes: Catholic avoidance 
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of the public schools; Catholic 
grouping under lines of foreign na- 
tionalitiy; Catholic allegiance to a 
foreign power, the Pope. The bigots 
he describes close their eyes to the 
most patent facts, condemn the 
many for the faults of a few, and 
fail to distinguish between the 
things of Cesar and the things of 
God. 
Catholics are not hostile to the 
so-called public schools; they are 
simply critical of them—an entirely 
different thing. They maintain that 
Catholic schools are as much Amer- 
ican public schools as any other 
schools of the country, for they 
inculcate American ideals and fos- 
ter American patriotism, consider 
education as one of the foundations 
of democracy, and teach secular 
matters as well as, and in many in- 
stances better than, the so-called 
public schools. But Catholics are 


bound by the divine law to teach the 


true faith to their children. If the 
State fail, no matter for what 
reason, to provide for the religious 
instruction of its children, the 
Church must needs provide her 
own schools, where this defect will 
be remedied. They are willing to 
pay a double tax to train children 
who will be Catholics as well as 
Americans. To deny them that 
right, as some have done in Oregon 
and Michigan, is un-American. 
When the matter comes up before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, we have no doubt whatever 
regarding the decision that con- 
servative body will render. 

“There is no conflict between 
Catholic determination to teach 
religion, and American determina- 
tion to teach citizenship. The two 
things are on different planes. The 
State demands all that is meant by 
allegiance to the Flag; the Church 
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stands for allegiance to the Cross, 
The Flag belongs in the Church; the 
Cross in the school; and it is devo- 
tion to the Cross that nerves men 
best to live and die for the Flag. A 
practical commentary on the pa- 
triotism taught in parochial schools 
is to be found in the high percent- 
age of Catholic soldiers in the Amer- 
ican armies during the Great War. 
The percentage was kept high by 
promptness in voluntary enlist- 
ments, and by a standard of purity 
which enabled young Catholics to 
pass the physical tests.” 

It is frequently urged against us 
that Catholic segregation encour- 
ages racialism. The French Cana- 
dians of New England, the Germans 
and Poles of the Middle West, and 
the Italian colonies of our large 
cities are looked upon as so many 
nations within the nation—as alien 
stocks looking abroad for their 
ideals, and out of touch with the 
spirit of their adopted country. We 
are quite willing to admit that 
twenty-five years ago there was a 
pronounced movement among for- 
eign-born Catholics in this country 
to consider their schools and 
churches as separate colonies for 
the spread of an alien culture. We 
know perfectly well that an attempt 
was made to obtain a foreign-born 
hierarchy proportioned to their dif- 
ferent nationalities. But once this 
un-American spirit was made man- 
ifest, it was denounced most ve- 
hemently here and in Rome by our 
leading Catholic bishops. The Pope 
of the time, Leo XIIL, promptly 
condemned Cahenslyism root and 
branch. The Pope’s quick decision 
indicated no special favor for the 
United States or for the English 
language; he merely carried out the 
Church’s universal policy of sup- 
porting the national spirit. Amer- 
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icanism for America was approved, 
just as Teutonism would have been 
approved for Germany. 

No harm can come of temporary 
racial groupings which are inevit- 
able in a country such as ours, 
provided they are intelligently 
directed towards a genuine Amer- 
icanism. The Catholic priests and 
bishops of the United States are 
doing more for real Americaniza- 
tion than all other agencies com- 
bined. Both reason and revelation 
teach Catholics to identify them- 
selves with the country which 
affords them a home, and protects 
them in their every right and priv- 
ilege. They need not forget the 
country of their origin, but they put 
America first, just as the true Cath- 
olic layman puts his wife first—not 
his parents. 

The “No-Popery” cry of alle- 
giance to a foreign power, the Pope 
of Rome, is without question a for- 
eign prejudice, inherited from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers. Once the non-Catholic 
abandons the viewpoint of the 
Anglo-German revolt of the six- 
teenth century and becomes an 
agnostic or an indifferentist, he rec- 
ognizes the clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers. He knows that the Pope 
commands the allegiance of Cath- 
olics, not in political matters, but 
in questions of faith and morals. 
There are instances without num- 
ber in history of Catholic opposi- 
tion to various popes on political 
grounds, even in the days when 
their spiritual supremacy was un- 
questioned. 

“Suppose,” says Cardinal Gib- 
bons, “the Pope were to issue com- 
mands in purely civil matters, 
should not Catholics be bound to 
yield him obedience? The Pope will 
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take no such act we know, even 
though it is part of the Catholic 
faith that he is infallible in the ex- 
ercise of his authority. But were 
he to do so, he would stand self- 
condemned, a transgressor of the 
law he himself promulgates. He 
would be offending not only against 
civil society, but against God, and 
violating an authority as truly from 
God as his own. Any Catholic who 
clearly recognized this would be 
bound not to obey the Pope.” 

The Catholic Church is perfectly 
at home in free America, for her in- 
fluence has ever been exercised in 
behalf of individual rights and pop- 
ular liberties; her loyalty has stood 
every test from the days of the 
Revolution, when she merited the 
praise of Washington, to the days 
of the Great War. There can be no 


antagonism between the American 
concept of a national free govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, 


and for the people” and the Cath- 
olic Church’s concept of Christian- 
ity as the one, true, universal reli- 
gion cf Christ. The two things 
belong to different categories, and, 
in so far as they affect each other, 
are mutually helpful. The State 
helps the Church by her tolerance 
and her protection; the Church 
helps the State by her constant 
preaching of loyalty as a religious 
duty, and of unity as a national 
necessity. 

The Catholic Church cannot be 
true to her Divine Founder, and at 
the same time declare with many 
Americans that religious certitude 
is impossible, and that one religion 
is as good as another. Loyalty to 
God requires her always to proclaim 
the authenticity and authority of 
the divine revelation committed to 
her care, the absolute truth of the 

5A Retrospect of Fifty Years, p. 227. 
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one faith handed down from the 
beginning, and the duty under sin 
of all her children to obey the divine 
law she infallibly interprets. Ab- 
solute in her divine claims, she is 
kindly tolerant towards all who are 
ignorant of them, knowing they will 
win their way finally by virtue of 
their inherent truth. 


THE PASSING OF JOSEPH OF NAZARETH 


“The American Nation needs the 
Catholic Church as aid in harmioniz- 
ing and correlating its varied ele- 
ments. The Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, in another way, 
needs strong young nations like 
the American for effective applica- 
tion of her principles in the modern 
world.” 


THE PASSING OF JOSEPH OF NAZARETH. 


By KATHERINE E., Conway. 


On, God! I die, but still with me 

Thy ways, as erst, are mystery. 

For when to man was ever given 

While still on earth to dwell in heaven? 
Surely ‘tis heaven in this place 

Where Christ looks up and sees Thy face 
As I see His—and Mary’s smile 

Makes rapture in my heart the while. 
Ah! never yet, since time began, 

Hath it befallen any man 

From heaven’s peace and warmth and glow, 
Into the Twilight Land to go. 


With me—I speak a daring thing—- 
Thy Wisdom, almost counseling, 
Unto my care and keeping gave— 
And I a silent man and grave, 

An artisan in middle years— 

Her whom Thine angel host reveres, 
Thy dearest, fairest, holiest, 

Of all Thy goodly creatures best, 

As Ever-Virgin wife to me 

And Mother of Thy Son to be. 
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Ah me! was ever mortal man 

So wrought into the Godhead’s plan? 

To guard and guide the Child Divine, 

To rule the Prince of David’s line, 

And to a poor man’s lowly trade 

Train hands that heaven and earth have made! 
But now I die; and still with me 

Thy ways, oh, God! are mystery. 

I leave a home with love replete, 

And tenderest cares and labor sweet, 
From heaven's joy and warmth and glow, 
Into the Twilight Land to go. 


Life-long, my God, Thy Blessed Will 
I’ve worshiped, and I worship still. 
Yet now, if it may be, I pray 

Longer at Nazareth to stay, 

With Mary, lonely when her Son 
Upon Thine high behests is gone. 
Yea, more, oh, God! I’m fain to be 
Beside her, when the prophecy 

Of holy Simeon long ago 

Shall be fulfilled. Not yet I know 
Wherefore the sword must pierce her soul, 
Yet, seemeth me, that day of dole 

Is not so far away from her. 

Oh, let me be her comforter 

As erstwhile in her griefs I was. 


* . * 


Oh, God! my God! Thy holy laws 

Of change and death press down on me! 
No more Thy ways are mystery; 

For Mary’s tears are on my hands, 

And Jesus close beside me stands, 

His voice is sweet within my heart: 

“Ah, Joseph, not for long we part.” 

Thy Will, Thy Will, oh, God! and so 
From heaven to Twilight Land I go. 





EMILY HICKEY—IN MEMORIAM. 


By Enip DInnis. 


NASMUCH as it is the poet’s gift 
to prevision Reality, the passing 
of a poet’s soul to God must always 
have in it a fitness that takes from 
the sense of loss. Especially is this 
the case with Emily Hickey, who on 
the ninth of last September passed 
to the realization of the Beauty 
upon which her poetic vision had 
been focused for many years past. 
To the reader of THe CaTHoLic 
Wor _p the name of Emily Hickey is 
associated with all that is highest 
both in poetry and prose. Her 
death, at the ripe age of seventy- 
nine years, was in truth the hom- 
ing of a noble spirit, one which had 
been faithful to its discontent—if, 
indeed, that word could be used in 
connection with one in whom con- 
tentment was a shining quality, 
radiating from a quiet heroism 
suspected by few. Rather, one 
would call it a divine eagerness for 
that which proclaims its perfection 
by its unreachableness—the desire 
of the everlasting hills. 

Emily Hickey was born in Ireland, 
in 1845, of Protestant parents, at 
Macmine Castle, County Wexford, 
which had belonged to her mother’s 
family for over two centuries. 
There was a literary as well as a 
clerical tradition on her father’s 
side. Her paternal grandfather, the 
Rev. William Hickey, was the “Mar- 
tin Doyle” of literature, a good 
friend of Ireland’s domestic in- 
terests in the days when Protestant- 
ism was its implacable enemy. Her 
father was a man of large sym- 
pathies. Emily was brought up in 


her parsonage home, in an atmos- 
phere of Christian charity and 
kindliness in which her warm, gen- 
erous nature ripened. She always 
regarded a happy childhood as a 
special grace from God. Her conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church, which 
took place during her father’s life- 
time, in no wise altered the beau- 
tiful relationship existing between 
the two—a fact which speaks vol- 
umes both for father and daughter. 

Emily Hickey’s first literary tri- 
umph was achieved when she was 
only twenty. A poem, “Told in the 
Firelight,” was published in the 
Cornhill Magazine. Other poems 
followed and were collected in book 
form, and these early volumes un- 
doubtedly contain some of her most 
arresting work. A Sculptor and 
Other Poems caught the attention of 
Robert Browning, and there started 
the friendship between the two 
which was to form an epoch in the 
career of the ardent devotee of lit- 
erature—one must not forget to 
visualize Emily Hickey in this latter 
aspect. Her ardor and enthusiasm, 
which made her regard her own 
gift as something sacred and out- 
side herself, also poured itself out 
in generous appreciations of others 
—it was an essential part of the 
nobility of her nature. Thus her 
gift to literature divides itself into 
two classes of work, creative and 
educative. Her craving to educate 
the minds of others to an apprecia- 
tion of the glories of her art was in 
its way as keen as the desire to give 
of her own to the world. This made 
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hers a prominent figure amongst the 
educationists of the eighties and 
nineties. It was Dr. Furnivall, the 
founder of the Early English Text 
Society, who introduced her to 
Robert Browning, and she has told 
the story of how, as they crossed 
Kensington Gardens together on 
that auspicious occasion, the idea of 
the “Browning Society” occurred to 
the twin enthusiasts, each of whom 
claimed the happy thought for the 
other. 

The friendship with Browning 
was solid and stimulating. “Michael 
Villiers,” a blank-verse poem run- 
ning to about one hundred pages 
made its appearance. It received 
flattering encouragement from the 
quarters where criticism counts, 
but obviously was not a work to win 
popularity for its author from a 
public that was impatient of high 
poetical flight even in Victorian 
days. The volumes of lyrics which 
followed found a wider success than 
the lengthy poems. Into the latter 
the poet, still an exile from the 
poet’s Native Land, introduced some 
speculative piety as well as current 
politics. In spite of its nobility of 
aim, she was, in later years, unable 
to forgive one of these the unthe- 
ological utterance which gave to 
Our Lord less honor than that of 
the Godhead. “Michael Villiers,” 
the literary child of her predilection, 
was withdrawn from the market on 
account of one single line of this 
description. It was a scruple, but 
the noble scruple of a nature that 
could not have tolerated a scruple 
except on a large scale. The sweep- 
ing action was characteristic. 

Emily Hickey’s verse-making was, 
strictly speaking, but a department 
of her art. She could make music 
out of the carefully balanced sen- 
tences of a prose essay as well as in 
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the meters in which she adventured 
boldly, though always with pleasing 
musical effect. As a lecturer, the 
singular charm of her voice, per- 
fect in accent and perfect in control, 
brought home the beauties of 
Chaucer and other early English 
poets, as by magic. For eighteen 
years she lectured on English lit- 
erature at the college founded by 
the famous Frances Mary Buss, 
being associated there with Dr. 
Sophie Bryant and others on a like 
mission of culture. Her interest in 
the working classes led her to 
sojourn in the tents of the “Chris- 
tian Social Movement.” No ideal 
left her cold. 

Those were her pre-Catholic days 
—days when she moved in the inner 
circle of the Victorian writers and 
thinkers and dreamt of winning for 
herself immortal laurels. She was 
ambitious of fame, but if her belief 
in her work was intense, it was 
curiously impersonal. It made her 
impatient of the part that her per- 
sonality—her charm of presence 
and other gifts—played in the ap- 
preciations of her work. It almost 
seemed that the writer was jealous 
of the woman who captivated and 
diverted the critic from the task in 
hand. “Leave out everything per- 
sonal,” she begged of those deputed 
to write of her work, and during 
her lifetime this was possible, but 
in writing a memoir the personality 
asserts itself, and may be said to 
come in for its own. In Emily 
Hickey we have a noble personality 
finding utterance in a gift, noble in 
itself, yet ennobled by a something 
higher than art. 

The story of her later years fits 
the key into the lock. The re- 
searches amongst what she has 
entitled, “Our Catholic Heritage in 
Literature,” had led her onward 
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until she found her feet set in the 
“large place” to which, like many a 
rebel soul, she had tracked down 
freedom, and liberty of spirit. In 
the first year of the new century 
Emily Hickey made her submission 
to the Catholic Church. It marked 
a new era in her life, literary as well 
as spiritual. The eager and gen- 
erous spirit brought its best to the 
new-found Mother. The patriot 
soul, the soul which had loved the 
earthly native land—Ireland—with 
such intensity, recognized the claims 
of the Patria of the saints. Whilst 
in no strict sense becoming a prop- 
agandist, still less controversialist, 
she dedicated her gift to the Faith. 
It was outpoured on the feet of the 
august Recipient from a_ vessel 
which could no longer retain a rem- 
nant for other purposes. Later 
Poems, though not all religious by 
any means, were mingled with reli- 
gious verse that no longer won ap- 


proval by being “unsectarian”—the 
muse of the poet who had made a 
bid for the laurels assigned by the 


world’s judges had been com- 
mandeered by Holy Church. Devo- 
tional Poems followed. The Mother 
of Poets provided inspiration that 
gave her song sublimity, sweetness, 
and strength, but the gentle, re- 
strained beauty of her later utter- 
ance was not for universal apprecia- 
tion, in the same way that her later 
critical essays were too perceptibly 
tinctured with Catholicism for the 
pagan public. These appeared 
mainly in THe CaTHo.ic Wor .p, and 
will be familiar to its readers. 
Father Matthew Russell, the poet- 
editor of The Irish Monthly, god- 
fathered the work of the convert- 
singer, whose poems had become 
“votive candles” set before the 
Shrine of the Holiest of Holies. There 
was no narrowness in this specializ- 
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ing—it was simply that she had 
found the Name which contains in 
Itself all poetic possibilities; and her 
former world found nothing left for 
it in the broken alabaster vase. 
There is no getting away from the 
fact that the ebb tide in Emily 
Hickey’s literary life, humanly 
speaking, had set in. The noise of the 
machinery of speculative thought 
had been suddenly hushed—the 
spirit of unrest has of necessity a 
certain forcefulness, and even as the 
unrestful course of the mountaiu 
torrent attracts the eye that misses 
the majesty of the calm river wid- 
ening to the sea, so these earlier 
poems, ever stretching out to the 
highest thing visioned, contain some 
of the immortal pieces by which her 
name will live in the anthologies. In 
her last years her mind harked back 
with a wistful and somewhat 
pathetic pride to these earlier works, 
long since out of print. It is hoped 
that a selection of them may be 
made accessible to the reader of to- 
day who only knows Emily Hickey 
by her later works—the songs of 
her Sabbath day. 

But it must not be imagined that 
these later years were shadowed 
years. Joy, for which the poet may 
be said to have had a reverence, 
came to her in its fullness with the 
peace that passeth understanding. 
As a Catholic, she learnt the secret 
of the youth of the soul, which 
another poet has identified with 
“the King’s presence.” Gayety was 
one of her marked characteristics. 
She loved a good story and could 
tell one. The child-spirit which can 
frolic amongst holy things became 
hers in these later days. Secular 
and sacred no longer made a divi- 
sion between things grave and gay. 
Her activities as a Catholic were 
mainly directed to committee and 
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literary work for the Catholic Truth accept it, one might almost say,— 
Society. Most of her verse was to coin a word,—choicefully. Her 
printed in THe CatHoLic Worxp, natural charm was not lacking in 
and America can claim to have her dealings with Almighty God. 
given the widest appreciation to her The warning of the end found 
gift. In 1912 her work received her full of life and indomitable 
recognition in the bestowal on her youth. Although in her eightieth 
by Pope Pius X. of the Cross Pro year, she entertained a good hope of 
Ecclesia et Pontifice. Her services getting through the operation which 
to general literature and to educa- had become necessary. When, after 
tion were recognized in the Civil making good progress towards re- 
Pensions List, where she may be covery, there came the collapse, her 
said to figure proudly as one who good hope was that she might de- 
had scorned to “make a good thing” part this life on Our Lady’s Birth- 
out of her talent. day, as being a feast suitable to so 
Her last days were in themselves happy an occasion. She died the 
apoem. Deep and still, they flowed day after. The blind eyes gazed 
on. She lived in retirement—in the out seeingly just before the last 
“cloister” of one who had made hours. “I can see,” she exclaimed, 
nothing for herself out of her delightedly. “I can see something!” 
stewardship. Here her old and The watcher saw nothing but the 
tried friends sought her; here, eager face, the well-known expres- 
others came along to share in the sion of joyous interest in an experi- 
privilege of a friendship bestowed ence, mixed with wonderment. 
with the graciousness of one receiv- “My Darling!” she said. The rest 
ing rather than granting a boon. is her secret. 
Her mind dwelt more and more on So she passed, alert for the Un- 
the things of Eternity, but always folding. In THe CatHoLtic WorLpb 
as applied to the things of the Now. of November, 1922, is a poem of 
She found her love of God through hers—‘“At Eventide”’—which was 
her love of her “even Christian,” as one of the few in which a personal 
is enjoined in the spiritual wisdom note escaped her. It is her last 
of her beloved mystics. In a tiny word to her friends—so she wished 
Suburban garden she brought to it to be. They are words which 
bloom the flowers that her soul show that eulogy would be a thing 
adored; it was a tender little par- repugnant to the candor of her soul 
able of the lives brought to flower —words strangely judicial; full of 
by her sympathy and comradeship. a humility that is of the will and 
Rich and poor, young and old, intellect as well as the heart. Read- 
simple and learned—every kind of ing over once again the lines, 
flower could be found in her garden 
of Friendship. And she had her “Thou gavest penitence, 
correspondence friends, whose let- AlJl-healing grief; 
ters were welcomed and cherished. Thou gavest pardoning love 
Blindness robbed her of more sol- In dear relief; 
aces than those enjoyed by average And yet I bring to Thee 
eyes. She was very nearly blind at A tare-spoilt sheaf,” 
the end, but her grand optimism, a 
natural quality sanctified, made her one feels, in writing of the author 
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of them, that to treat of the wheat 
without the tares would be to spoil 
the sheaf which contained the good 
grain of virtues that were not 
nature. 


“Thou knowest how I have sinned 
Oft in Thy sight; 

Thou knowest I tried to do 

Some little right.” 


We know that the “little right” 
striven after was the ideal of the 
lofty rectitude that rose up in gen- 
erous indignation against a wrong 
—that had no truck with a second 
best. We know that Emily Hickey 
was an Irishwoman, with the char- 
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acteristics of her race; a strong 
woman with the defects of her qual- 
ities: God forbid that we should 
speak of her as one who had no self 
to fight, no false lessons to unlearn. 
God forbid that any word in her 
memory should end otherwise than 
with her own prayer: 


“My spirit, O Lord, O Love, 
I do commend 
Into Thy hands, my Judge, 
Who art my Friend, 
Who, loving me, wilt love 
Unto the end.” 


Sweet Jesus, be Thou not to her a 
judge but a Savior. 


R. I. P. 





FOR GOD AND ST. PATRICK. 


By PHetimm Bawn. 


URING the age of the peace, one 

Patrick’s Day, a dreamy-eyed 
boy looked shyly around a rustic 
Irish chapel as he heard his first 
Mass. He was a very small boy, 
indeed—so small that he clung 
tightly to his mother as he stared 
and wondered and pondered. Every- 
thing was so strange and everyone 
so serious. People who had hitherto 
met him with a smile and a pat now 
studiously ignored him and ap- 
peared detached, in-centered, and 
aloof; even his mother seemed far 
away. For the first time in his 
young life Mat Mellary felt acutely, 


miserably neglected and alone; the 
immediate present was so incom- 


prehensible; the understandable 
immediate past so remote. 

Then, like a slap, a strange thing 
happened. The choir sang “Hail, 
Glorious St. Patrick,” and at the 
first roll of the organ that devout 
congregation faded, and up and 
away swept a green hillside on 
which a fierce hand-to-hand fight 
was being fought and lost and won 
and lost yet again ...and the 
night came down... and _ the 
moon rose . . . and by and by in an 
atmosphere of indescribable lone- 
liness a little old woman stepped 
out of a cloud and, kneeling by the 
body of the defeated chieftain, filled 
the air with a weird old Irish 
lament. . . . 

That was all. Just a fleeting pic- 
ture—for all the world as if an in- 
appropriate slide had been erro- 


I, 


neously inserted and as quickly re- 
moved in the course of a gigantic 
magic-lantern display. But Mat Mel- 
lary no longer felt neglected and 
alone. The boundless enthusiasm 
with which that battle was fought 
and lost surmounted and effaced 
the melancholy of the lonely death 
keen, and the boy felt the hot tears 
of gladness come; though he could 
not say why. 


* * * 


Again it was Patrick’s time. 
Despite the gold lust of empire, the 
Angel of Peace still lingered, and 
nowhere did she smile so sweetly as 
on a concert hall in a West-End 
London street. Irish music, Irish 
dances, Irish speeches, gladdened 
the heart of Saxon and Celt alike, 
and, when presently a deep manly 
voice sang “Dark Rosaleen,” the 
audience was so carried away that 
no one wondered that a dreamy- 
eyed youth should stand up with a 
look of rapture. . . . That fugitive 
picture—that stray slide in the 
world’s magic-lantern display—-had 
flashed again; and once more Mat 
Mellary wanted to cry from sheer 
joy; though he could not say why. 


* * * 


Another sun-sprinkled Patrick’s 
Day; but gone was the age of the 
peace. On a day of flaming placards 
and restless crowds and newborn 
thrills it had departed, and ever 
since men had been marching and 
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bands playing. They were march- 
ing now through crowded London 
streets—marching to the time of an 
old Irish tune; and presently a 
magnificent cathedral resounded to 
hoarse words of command as a 
battalion of Ireland’s representative 
regiment halted and filed in to hear 
Mass. Other so-called Irish rep- 
resentatives were there, too: admin- 
istrative, legal, and political lu- 
minaries conspicuous for their 
mufti rather than their devotion; 
but they beamed approval when the 
eloquent preacher indicated Ire- 
land’s place on the field of battle, 
and seemed overcome with enthu- 
siasm when St. Patrick’s sons stood 
up like one man to sing St. Patrick’s 
hymn... . 

In such an atmosphere of pikes 
and piety, is it any wonder that Mat 
Mellary should suddenly kneel 
down and cover his face with his 
hands? For never had the elusive, 
fleeting vision of his childhood ap- 
peared so plainly; never had the 
path of duty been indicated so clear- 
ly: with a lump in his throat, that 
very day he joined those Irish lads. 


* * * 


Still another Patrick’s Day. Guns 
are growling and spitting on the 
distant horizon; shells moan and 
whine and swoop in fiery fury; the 
earth trembles; but an Irish reg- 
iment, which all through the night 
has taken that inferno of sound for 
its direction, halts near a neglected 
hop-field, and presently the ador- 
able Sacrifice of the Mass blots out 
the savage sacrifice of war... . 
Once more those Irish lads stand up 
like one man to sing St. Patrick’s 
hymn. Once more the man with the 
far-away look makes a gesture as if 
to cover his face with his hands. 
But it is no longer the old-time 
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vision—that compendium of enthu- 
siasm and ideals—which comes to 
hearten and heighten; no, just a 
blurred picture of the death of a 
gentle-faced woman—calling with 
dying breath for the sons that can- 
not come. ... And as Mat Mellary 
sees it, he kneels down and curses 
St. Patrick’s Day with all his heart 
and soul. 


II. 


It was high tide in the London 
Strand. Theaters were opening; of- 
fices emptying; omnibuses rushing 
and roaring; taxicabs hooting and 
hurrying; newsboys yelling and 
darting; pedestrians colliding and 
jostling: a scene of perpetual mo- 
tion, of which Blankley’s Hotel was 
the pivot. 

At least so it seemed to Mat Mel- 
lary on this his first evening in Lon- 
don after two years’ active service 
in the Far East. Certain painful 
head noises, curiously linked with a 
furtive mental effort to parallel that 
rush and roar with the whine and 
the burst of shell, were attributable, 
he told himself firmly, to associa- 
tion—to resurrected impressions at- 
tending that memorable night in ’17 
when he was carted from the Fland- 
ers inferno into the heart of air- 
raided London. Presently he would 
go to bed; after a good night’s rest 
it would be easier to think and plan 
—take up the broken threads 
perhaps. But meanwhile he wan- 
dered from the lounge to the ves- 
tibule of the hotel, restless, vaguely 
unhappy, mentally and physically 
weary. 


“Fierce Ireland!” 


fighting in 
Hoarsely, fatefully, came the news 


vender’s chant; even the words 
looked red and dripping as the 
placard fluttered in his grimy hand. 
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Mellary looked and scowled. 

“Yes; they'll fight now,” he mut- 
tered bitterly; “now, when for many 
of us it is too late.” 

Mechanically he bought a news- 
paper; but, instead of attempting to 
read, he looked hundreds of miles 
away from the vestibule of Blank- 
ley’s Hotel. 

What he saw was the smoldering 
ruins of a certain old house that he 
loved—a sometime ivy-clad pile 
near a silvery brook, where mystic 
sounds and haunting echoes vied 
with age-long silences; a dear 
mother-like old home whose chil- 
dren from time out of mind had 
been identified with stirring scenes 
and stirring times. Harsh land- 


lords, perhaps, some of them had 
occasionally proved; fierce oppo- 
nents of popular aspirations they 
were said to have been in the black 
bad times; but they had character; 
they had brought the glamour of 


the great world into what would 
have otherwise been an agricultural 
sleepy hollow; above all, more than 
once on a far-flung field of battle 
they had focused the attention of 
the whole world upon that silent 
rustic seat. And now! 

A peculiar hard-looking expres- 
sion crept into the young officer’s 
eyes. Those confusing head noises 
seemed all at once to have become 
intolerable. More and more like 
the voices of shell-land grew the 
ingredients of London’s roar. 

“It must be rather jolly finding 
yourself at liberty after all those 
years at the wars. What are you 
going to do?” 

Mellary turned abruptly, resent- 
fully. Then, recognizing a smoking- 
room acquaintance of an hour be- 
fore,—an ingratiating, over-dressed 
person easy to place,—he smiled 
bitterly. 
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“Do?” he echoed. “Go to the 
devil, of course.” 

Two heavily powdered women— 
evidently the man’s companions— 
laughed approvingly. 

“Then make a beginning by com- 
ing to the theater,” said one; “some 
say it’s a halfway house.” 

“Or go the whole hog straight 
away,” chimed the other; “I know 
heaps of night clubs hard by.” 

“It looks as if we shall have to 
walk—wherever we go,” said the 
man sourly. A hard speculative ex- 
pression had replaced his plausible 
demeanor, and, as he spoke, he 
scowled at the head porter, who had 
tactfully ignored repeated requests 
for a taxi. 

“I’m sorry for that young officer,” 
the porter muttered as he watched 
the party go down the steps of the 
hotel. “Seems to me he’s had a bad 
dose of my old friend shell-shock 
—poor fellow. An’ these sharpers 
won't do him any good either. 
Funny thing, how we all want to see 
life when we get out of the army. 
Life! O Lord!” 

Meanwhile, Mat Mellary and his 
easily-made friends fought their 
way through the teeming popula- 
tion of theaterland. Mellary’s head 
was throbbing painfully. His nerves 
had reached that taut condition 
when even the trivial irritation of 
the difficulty of following his com- 
panion’s conversation in the jos- 
tling interruptions impelled him to 
yell or swear aloud. Once, too, he 
could have sworn that they were 
being swept by shell-fire from West- 
minster Bridge. But more than 
anything else the placards irritated 
him to fury. “Ireland” shrieked at 
him from the newspaper vans as 
they raced past; glared at him from 
lamp-posts; importuned him at the 
street corners: ubiquitous, breeze- 
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shaken, monotonously-worded plac- 
ards—all red and running like the 
blood of Dark Rosaleen. 

Dark Rosaleen! Mellary stopped 
suddenly as he repeated this sweet- 
est of names. Time there was when 
the mere sound of the words 
brought a lump to his throat and a 
mist to his eyes. 

“Dark Rosaleen,” he murmured 
now with something of the old af- 
fection; “dear Dark Rosaleen!” 

And it was then the thing hap- 
pened. 

Right in the center of London’s 
most dangerous “crossing” some 
one tottered and fell, and the young 
officer felt a momentary pressure as 
of an icy finger at his heart, as he 
caught a glimpse of an attenuated 
patient face wreathed in snow- 
white hair looking helplessly up at 
the heel of an empire’s traffic. So 
perilous seemed the position that 
for a moment he hesitated—think- 


ing more of the futility than of the 
danger of any attempt at rescue. 
Then, with a curious feeling that 
those patient eyes were looking to 
him as the only hope, he darted 


suddenly forward, and at his 
first move came the miracle of 
pause. Omnibuses grated and 
stopped dead, taxicabs swerved and 
stood . still; pedestrians collided 
roughly, formed into rapidly in- 
creasing rings, and peered forward 
motionlessly; even the placards 
hung limp. 

Mat Mellary experienced a strange 
elation as he lifted the fragile figure 
of the little old lady and carried her 
into a side street. That she could 
be alive after such an adventure 
he hardly dared to hope; but there 
was an intoxicating feeling of joy 
in that he had done his best to res- 
cue at least her body. 

His surprise, therefore, was great 
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when the old lady opened her eyes 
—eyes of wondrous beauty and 
youth despite evidences of pre- 
mature age—and smiled at him 
winningly, apologetically. 

“I am very sorry,” she mur- 
mured; “but just for a moment 
everything seemed hopeless, and the 
night came all of a sudden down 
upon me head.” 

Soft and low was the voice—in- 
finitely tender, indescribably caress- 
ing and soothing. Fugitive mem- 
ories of a similar loving voice 
stirred uneasily in Mellary. 

“I hope you are not badly hurt,” 
he said gently. “And do please tell 
me if there is anything I can do.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” 
said the little old lady, springing to 
her feet. “But I’m not a bit hurt 
—and—God bless and guard you!” 
she added with a sudden catch in 
her voice. “You’re a fine, noble 
fellow—but for the love of Our 
Lady take care.” 

In another moment she would 
have gone; but Mat Mellary, no- 
ticing the tottering footsteps, and 
strangely moved by that sob-choked 
blessing, imperiously summoned 
the empty taxicab which had pulled 
up in the nick to time at the ac- 
cident, and the driver of which was 
still being interrogated by a police- 
man. In a moment he had obtained 
the old woman’s address—an ob- 
scure street off Euston road—bus- 
tled her into the taxi, and tipped 
the driver handsomely. Then, with 


.a last impression of wondrous gray 


eyes smiling gratefully upon him 
from the cab window, he looked all 
around for his late companions; but 
in the dissolving crowd the previous 
confusion had increased a hundred- 
fold, and only strange, preoccupied, 
hurrying figures met his searching 
gaze. 
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With an odd feeling of relief, he 
was about to turn away when his 
eye caught something lying near the 
scene of the late accident. Mechan- 
ically he stooped and picked it up. 
It was just a simple Rosary beads, 
dust-stained, crushed, and — the 
Crucifix was missing. 

Into Mellary’s eyes the hard ex- 
pression had again come. For a 
moment it seemed that he wanted to 
toss the beads away with contempt; 
but presently some softer influence 
spoke, and, flicking the dust off the 
beads, he put it in his pocket. 

“A Rosary without a Cross is as 
bad as a harp without a crown,” he 
muttered, and, turning abruptly, 
almost collided with his theatrical 
friends. 

“So that’s how an Irishman goes 
to the devil—rescuing fair damsels 
in distress.” The man was all 
plausibility once more. “Do get a 
move on, old chap,” he added, “or 
we'll be late for the first act.” 

Mellary was distrait at the play. 
Those loving Irish accents haunted 
him; that homely fervent blessing 
whispered and cooed and coaxed. 


Moreover, the sights and sounds, 


the very atmosphere of the theater, 
jarred. This was not the London 
that he used to know—the London 
of the Gaelic dances and Gaelic 
songs and classes, of the meetings 
and speeches and dreamings— 
dreamings of a new Ireland and an 
old régime. Ah, where were all 
those lovable enthusiasts now, and 
where were his own long-lost ambi- 
tions and ideals! .. . 

Suddenly the house seemed to 
rock with laughter. Some hoary 
music-hall joke had been per- 
petrated, and hundreds of delighted 
faces showed their kinship with the 
stage. Mellary stole a look at his 
companions. They were laughing 


stridently, and for the moment 
seemed oblivious of his presence. 

With an altogether dispropor- 
tionate feeling of choking anger he 
stood up. Rudely, truculently, he 
made his way to the entrance. His 
mind was in a tumult. Vain re- 
grets and bitter self-reproaches 
came crowding. An overwhelming 
desire to kill—himself preferably— 
was upon him as he emerged from 
the theater. And the teeming 
crowds were greater than ever. He 
tried to take a taxi—to go he cared 
not whither—but they raced past 
unheedingly. Packed omnibuses 
careering along seemed to jeer at 
all attempts to board them. Pedes- 
trians jostled and hustled him till 
he felt parched and hoarse from 
rage. Presently a saloon bar of- 
fered a temporary respite; but he 
entered it only to walk out again 
with a feeling of repugnance—an 
indefinable sense of fear. And the 
crowd was denser than ever... . 
Still he struggled with it, dreading 
the quiet streets as the man who 
has committed murder hates to be 
alone. To go back to the quietude 
of his room was now the last thing 
he desired; at the best, it would 
mean the fighting over again of a 
battle which he had for the last 
time, as he thought, fought and won 
that terrible day in Flanders when 
the fierce side of his nature seemed 
finally to triumph, and he told him- 
self fiercely that there was no God 
but the relentless god of war. 

And now the battle had to be 
fought again. The throbbing in his 
head grew still more painful as he 
realized this—realized that the best 
thing to do was to face it, as he had 
often faced it before in the early 
days of his soldiering. 

With a groan he turned into 
Kingsway, and, feeling for his 
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cigarette case, suddenly remem- 
bered the beads. Taking the crum- 
bled heap from his pocket, he gazed 
at it long and thoughtfully. 

“I staked all upon you once and | 
lost; but for the sake of the associa- 
tions you probably carry, I'll return 
you to the owner.” 

He looked at his watch. It was 
only nine o’clock. The address the 
old lady had given could not be 
more than twenty minutes’ walk, he 
thought; for he knew the district 
well. It was a concrete objective, 
and even the prospect seemed to 
have a steadying influence. After 
all, it was much better to fight 
the battle in the open air, in the 
safe-giving feeling of movement, 
than in the solitude of his room al 
the hotel. 

Striking into one quiet street 
after another, he let the warring 
thoughts come, till one by one the 
events of his little world from Au- 
gust, 1914, to March of the follow- 
ing year passed in review: the mov- 
ing recruiting speeches of the then 
Irish spokesmen; the glorifying of 
war from platform, press, and pul- 
pit; the absence of any public ex- 
pression of opinion from young in- 
tellectual Ireland; his own pro-ings 
and con-ings right up to that fate- 
ful Patrick’s Day when he had 
succumbed to the fallacy that Ire- 
land’s road to freedom lay through 
the trenches of France and Belgium. 
. . « There followed the disillusion- 
ment ... the imprisonment of his 
only brother . . . the death of his 
dear mother... the burning of 
the old home by the Black and 
Tans. 

Suddenly he stopped. Every pulsc 
seemed to burn with bitterness. 

“It was a base betrayal,” he 
shrieked, with a strange exultant 
feeling at his rebellion, “a betrayal 
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by vested interests—churchmen and 
politicians alike.” 

He was about to say something 
worse, for the glory of his rebellion 
was growing, when suddenly the 
streets blackened and _ changed 
places, and a weird, white picture 
sprang up of a patriarchal figure 
when the world was young, stand- 
ing with upturned eyes and agitated 
beard on a lofty mountain, defying 
the Almighty. But in another mo- 
ment the pitch darkness lightened, 
and Mat Mellary was standing in 
the porch of an old-world house in 
an old-world square. 

“The beads,” he murmured; “the 
beads. I must return it to-night.” 

How his head throbbed, and how 
his heart ached, and oh, how he 
hungered for the sound of a 
friendly voice—for just one human 
sympathetic touch! 

He was still groping for the 
knocker or bell which did not seem 
to be anywhere, when all at once 
that longed-for comforting note was 
struck. 

From out the shadows of the 
porch the sound of a harp came 
stealing, and presently a wailing 
Irish tune, epitomizing all the songs 
and stories and poetry he had ever 
known and cried over, rose and fell 
—now so loud that it filled the 
street, the city, the whole world; 
now so low that he had to catch 
his breath to listen. And, as it 
died away in trembles, the door 
slowly opened, and the old lady he 
had rescued in the Strand stood 
beaming before Mat Mellary. 

“I knew you would come,” she 
said in the same soft motherly tone. 
Then, seeing the beads in his ex- 
tended hand, she suddenly snatched 
at it, kissed it, and laughed and 
cried over it as a mother does over 
her first-born. 
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“Ten hundred thousand wel- 
comes,” she cooed. “My children’s 
only friend. Our Mass in penal 
days. Ah, never once have you 
failed either me or mine, and”— 
with sudden passionate vehemence 
—“as God is my judge, never shall 
we fail you!” 

A swift rebellious feeling swept 
over Mellary as he listened to this 
panegyric. All the warring thoughts 
came back. 

“Listen to me,” he said sternly. 
“There was once a boy—” 

He stopped, stammered, 
looked vaguely about him. 

“There was once a boy,” he re- 
peated, and stopped again. 

For, now that it had come to the 
actual framing of the indictment, 
he began to realize how utterly 
groundless were his charges against 
the ancient Faith. What fiend had 
poisoned his brain, he found him- 


and 


self asking. After all, he was in- 


tensely Irish and Catholic. Reac- 
tion had come like a shot. 

With a low, crooning cry of sym- 
pathy the old lady stooped over him. 

“Hush, me dear boy,” she whis- 
pered; “sure I know how it was as 
well as you. But St. Patrick knew 
best. He trained you for me and 
he saved you for me. For now you 
are mine and mine alone.” 

Mellary started eagerly and looked 
up. The picture of his childish 
fancy had come, momentarily ob- 
scuring everything as of yore; bui 
only momentarily. 

With a wild cry of happiness he 
sprang to the salute. 

For there on her golden throne 
was Dark Rosaleen: Rosaleen of the 
broken heart and the immortal 
lovers; that dear, dark, selfish little 
mother who has never permitted 
her favorite sons the love of another 
woman; whose rewards have been 
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death and imprisonment, poverty 
and persecution, yet loved as no 
mother has ever been loved—count- 
less thousands dying for her with a 
smile upon their lips and gladness 
in their hearts. Aye, even in death, 
does that love survive. Mellary 
could hear the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of innumerable hordes singing as 
they marched past: 


“My boyish ear still thrilled to hear 
of Erin’s pride of yore; 

Ere Norman foot had dared pollute 
her independent shore; 

Of chiefs long dear who rose to 
head some gallant patriot 
few; 

Till all my aim on earth became, 
To strike one blow for you 

Dear Land, 
To strike one blow for you.” 


* * * 


There was conflict of medical 
opinion at the hospital. The older 
school maintained that it was a 
case of shell-shock pure and simple 
—unusual, of course; but then, 
shell-shock was always unusual. 
The younger school, on the other 
hand, talked learnedly of the “sub- 
conscious” and “repressed com- 
plexes,” and pointed triumphantly 
to the completeness of the patient’s 
recovery in support of their view. 
But the white-haired Irish priest 
who had discovered Mellary in the 
porch of his church on that mem- 
orable night had a diagnosis all his 
own which he communicated to the 
patient only. 

“The best tonic in the world for 
an Irishman,” said Father Connell 
whimsically, “is a good general con- 
fession. Religion and patriotism 
are our lungs. We may dispense 
with one for a time; but we can’t let 
go both.” 
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Many an earnest talk had priest 
and patient during the period of 
convalescence. 

“I’m blest if I can see what good 
you can do by going back,” Father 
Connell burst out on one occasion. 
“With your brother on the run, and 
the rest of your relatives in things 
up to the neck, Ireland would be 
anything but healthy for you just 
now.” 

The old far-away look came into 
Mellary’s eyes. 

“When I was at the cadet school,” 
he said with seeming irrelevance, 
“the drill I liked best was sword 
practice—ceremonial, you know; 
ours was the only school during the 
war that could find an occasional 
hour for it. Well, do you know, I 


never drew that sword from its 
scabbard, and made those few cryp- 
tic passes with it that our school 
delighted in, that I did not murmur 
involuntarily, 


‘For God and St. 
Patrick.’ This was all the more 
extraordinary seeing that my imag- 
inary grievances against Faith and 
Fatherland were then at their bit- 
terest.” 

Father Connell said nothing; but 
he looked very grave. He looked 
graver still a few nights later at 
Euston Station as he saw Mellary 
off on the Irish Mail. Just as the 
train began to move, Mellary drew 
an imaginary sword from _ its 
scabbard and kissed it as a last 
good-by. 

“The youth of Ireland have gone 
clean daft,” muttered Father Con- 
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nell as he watched the receding 
train; “stark, staring mad,” he 
groaned, as he responded to that 
last good-by. His expression, how- 
ever, was curiously young and 
eager as he peered through the 
trailing smoke. For out of the elu- 
sive glamour—the hint of romantic 
possibilities that beckons from a 
fast-rushing train or ship as its 
lights stab the black of the night— 
a vision came to that gentle old 
priest of the idealists of the hills 
and the plain men of the plains 
standing shoulder to shoulder in 
Ireland’s greatest fight . . . of the 
subsequent tragic disunion and the 
best in the land laid low .. . of 
Mat Mellary in particular going 
down in a blazing building on a 
green hillside, fighting, dying, but 
never surrendering. ... Clearest 
of all (for that childish fancy which 
had made a strong man weep in 
his delirium was strangely haunt- 
ing and convincing), he saw a little 


_old woman hobble out from her bed 


of pain when the silence of night 
had come, and, kneeling beside that 
still smoldering pile, break into an 
ancient Irish lamentation. It was 
Rosaleen crying broken-heartedly 
over the last of her white-headed 
boys. ... 

“Mad; stark, staring mad,” re- 
peated Father Connell firmly; but, 
for all that, his eyes were suspi- 
ciously moist as he eventually 
turned away, and that night he 
astonished his curate very much by 
humming a series of rebel tunes. 
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THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION.: 


By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


HE appearance of a second edi- 

tion of Baron F. von Hiigel’s 
The Mystical Element of Religion 
bears striking testimony to the 
widespread interest in certain as- 
pects of religion, however difficult 
and abstruse their treatment may 
be. When this book first appeared in 
1909, critics fought shy of review- 
ing it—so formidable seemed the 
task. Baron von Hiigel himself, it 
is said, did not believe that it would 
be read from cover to cover by more 
than six persons. It impressed 
those who glanced through its 
pages as a disconcertingly learned 
work—the fruit of over thirty 
years’ study, as the preface stated, 
and seven years’ composition. Be- 
sides, on a first reading, the style 
appeared unnecessarily difficult, 
great, ponderous, uncouth sentences 
running on to indefinite lengths, 
with adjectives, adverbs, and com- 
pounds succeeding one another in- 
terminably, and each so abstract 
that the reader lost hold of the 
sense long before the sentence came 
toanend. Such a style, critics felt, 
was Germanic and unsuited to the 
English language. It was only the 
patient reader who corrected these 
first impressions and grew even to 
like the heavy grandeur of the piled- 
up sentences with their occasional 
£schylean picturesqueness. Since 
then more familiarity with this 
kind of style—for imitators have 
not been wanting—has lessened the 


1The Mystical Element of Religion as Studied 
in St. Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends. 
By Baron Friedrich von Higel. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 vols. $12.00. 


disinclination to embark on the 
book. 

Less surprising, but still some- 
what unexpected, was the interest 
shown in the subject matter. It 
speaks volumes for the change in 
thought during the last twenty 
years to find mysticism—and not 
the mysticism that stalks about 
under a false name in novels and in 
verse—and the philosophy of reli- 
gion becoming almost popular sub- 
jects. The change is synchronous 
with the change noticeable, for ex- 
ample, in London’s Hyde Park and 
other pitches where the open-air 
orator is now a vender of religion 
(usually some eccentric form of 
Christianity) instead of irreligion 
and the cheap materialism in vogue 
at the close of the last century. 
Around religion a vast literature 
has sprung up, dealing with its his- 
tory, its psychology and philosophy, 
and, above all, with so-called mys- 
ticism. Von Hiigel’s work appeared 
opportunely when students were 
still callow and looking for direc- 
tion. Naturally it gave the lead, 
furnished topics for discussion, and 
gradually came to be accepted by 
the more learned public as the clas- 
sical treatment of the subject. One 
can hardly pick up now a book on 
religion, whether by Anglican, Non- 
conformist, or rationalist, which 
does not refer to Baron von Hiigel 
and adopt some of his views, or 
differ from him with regret as a 
Roman historian might differ from 
Mommsen. 

Nor is the reason far to seek for 
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this. No reader of The Mystical Ele- 
ment of Religion can fail to appre- 
ciate the industry and learning 
which have gone to make it up. Its 
author has made the most of the 
unique opportunities he has en- 
joyed. Owing to family anteced- 
ents, the milieu he has lived in, he 
has participated in the culture and 
learning not of one country, but of 
Europe. He has lived in personal 
friendship with many of the leading 
ecclesiastics and writers of the 
Church, Monseigneur Duchesne, 
the Abbé Huvelin, Cardinal New- 
man, M. Blondel, and many another, 
—with German scholars such as 
Professors Troeltsch and Eucken, 
—while in England, to which he 
belongs by blood and choice, he has 
been for many years well known in 
the centers of learning. His books, 
as a result, bring to English readers, 
often for the first time, the religious 
and philosophic views of the lead- 
ers of thought abroad, so that 
merely as a compendium The Mys- 
tical Element is of great value. 

But it is much more than a com- 
pendium. What strikes one most 
of all is the range of subject and 
treatment—peculiar as the con- 
struction of the book may seem. 
Nominally the subject is the life of 
St. Catherine of Genoa—a critical 
commentary on her experiences and 
views, the authenticity of her say- 
ings, and the historical background 
of her life. This minute and exhaus- 
tive study must have cost endless 
labor, but it serves only as a setting 
for a study of the nature of mys- 
ticism and its place in religion; and 
for this study the thought of the 
Greek philosophers, the most ad- 
vanced views of the New Testament, 
the Neoplatonists, St. Augustine, 
the Pseudo-Dionysius, Aquinas, 
Eckhart, Nicholas of Cusa, Spinoza, 
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Leibnitz, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Schleiermacher, Bergson, modern 
German, English, and American 
writers on religion and philosophy, 
are quoted, condensed, and criti- 
cized. 

To do justice to his work one 
must put him in comparison with 
other modern writers on religion 
such as Dean Inge or Evelyn Under- 
hill; and in that comparison he ap- 
pears as a Triton among minnows. 
What his success has been, regarded 
strictly from a Catholic theological 
point of view, can be found in Cath- 
olic reviews—for instance, in the 
long and searching criticism of P. de 
Grandmaison in Etudes on the oc- 
casion of the publication of the first 
edition of The Mystical Element. 
It is not my purpose here to repeat 
such criticism, but to state one or 
two of the chief characteristics of 
the work in order to indicate what 
may prove helpful from a Catholic 
apologetic standpoint. 

Nowadays apologetics fills a large 
place in Catholic theology, but the 
boundaries of its province have not 
yet been definitely assigned. Any 
method or theme which serves to 
exhibit Catholicism as the one, true, 
divinely given religion may be 
classed as apologetic. The ordinary 
method is to set forth the rational 
arguments for the truth of Christ’s 
divinity, His foundation of the 
Christian religion, the nature of 
that religion, and how and where il 
may easily be discovered. Some 
years ago M. Blondel, in a very re- 
markable book, L’Action, proposed 
another method which might serve 
as a propedeutic to the ordinary 
apologetic. His object was to show 
that action as expressive of the 
whole man, of his thought and will 
formulated, by an interior and in- 
eluctable logic forced man to fall on 
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his knees and pray for a revelation. 
Starting from the simplest and most 
elementary desires and systems of 
belief, skepticism, indifferentism, 
he showed that such a system 
was not self-contained, that its very 
insufficiency increased the soul’s 
discontent and forced it to seek 
further for self-satisfaction. This 
movement, once begun, never stops; 
through the various phases of life 
—science, family, State, natural 
religion—it passes; the will, pre- 
sented with an ideal of its own mak- 
ing, only finds an unconscious long- 
ing made explicit for something 
better; at length, having exhausted 
its own ideals, it is faced with an 
ultimate choice: either vouloir in- 
finiment ou vouloir U'Infini.2, And 
this latter, if accepted, involves the 
complete sacrifice of a self-made 
ideal and absolute obedience to any 
ideal which may be presented to it 
from above. 


The rightness or wrongness of 
this method I must leave to the- 


ologians to decide finally.* It is 
mentioned here because Von Hiigel, 
too, takes man as a whole and 
maintains that any religion given 
by God will be sure to set the whole 
man functioning rightly. As the 
supernatural completes and _ per- 
fects the natural as well as elevates 
it beyond its capacities, we shall 
find, as Chesterton says in his St. 
Francis, that natural religion, if left 
to itself, will prove to be unnatural, 
while only the Christian religion, 
embodied in Catholicism, maintains 
the right balance and harmony be- 

2“To desire infinitely (i. ¢., endlessly), or 
to desire the Infinite.” 

8The method has been much debated. No 
doubt, certain expressions in the book are 
careless and need modification, especially 
since the rise of Modernism. These modifica- 
tions and corrections are supplied in the 


article “Immanence” in the Dictionnaire 
onan aes where a favorable estimate is 
ven. 


tween the various natural faculties. 
Whatever God might have done in 
the way of assistance to the travel- 
stained soul of man,—that soul 
which met with an accident at its 
birth so as to suffer vertigo and fear 
of high places when climbing,—we 
know in actual fact what revelation 
God has made, the revelation of a 
God-made Man, the Word made 
Flesh; we know that God, Who 
so wonderfully did constitute the 
dignity of human nature, did 
not disdain to become a partaker 
in it. 

Therefore, the true religion will 
ever be incarnational; it will be 
circumdata varietate—“surrounded 
with variety”; it will not despise 
any of the attributes and tiny 
virtues which go to make up that 
microcosmos, human nature. To 
be fully alive, to be fully per-. 
sonal, is far more than to be just 
imaginative or scientific or philo- 
sophical. Any simplification indeed, 
any exaggeration of one faculty, any 
absorption in one pursuit, is ul- 
timately harmful; it reduces man to 
the level of that pursuit, and there- 
fore to a greater or lesser extent de- 
humanizes him. Consequently we 
can apply a negative test of the true 
religion. Wherever a religion relies 
on such a simplification, it is not 
the religion of Christ, Who came to 
give life and that more abundantly. 
Where, on the other hand, we find 
a religion cultivating all that is 
fruitful in human nature, preserv- 
ing, by what must be reckoned a 
continuous miracle, a harmony be- 
tween its various constituents, and 
unerringly discerning a latent im- 
poverishment of her life in no mat- 
ter how apparently sublime and fer- 
vent a heresy, there surely will be 
the extension of the Incarnation, 
the Church of God. 
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Von Hiigel’s two volumes can 
fairly be said to contain the work- 
ing out of this theme. He assumes, 
and assumes rightly, that history is 
the expression in time of the tend- 
encies of human nature, the expres- 
sion of its chief forces. These tend- 
dencies or forces are reduced to 
three, the three which are or- 
dinarily set down as constitutive of 
the tripartite nature of man, sense, 
intellect, and will or desire; what he 
calls the sensational, the rational, 
the ethico-mystical. 

In his first chapter he shows by 
way of illustration these three 
forces at work in the three great 
conceptions of life, Hellenism, 
Christianity, and Science; but we 
can afford to pass over this chapter, 
for he later makes clearer what he 
means by these three forces. He 


tells us that a child acts principally 
through memory and the senses; it 
is credulous; it accepts everything 


as fact. The external, sensible, and 
picturesque appeal to it, so that reli- 
gion, for instance, comes to be ac- 
cepted first as something author- 
itative, historical, traditional, and 
institutional. When the child grows 
older, another activity quickens, 
which seeks for reasons for the 
faith accepted, and turns with a 
zest to argument, systematization, 
and abstract theory. A third stage 
ensues in which experience and 
strong emotions are the principal 
agents. Here youth passes into 
manhood and makes his own in an 
intimate way what up till now he 
has held by tradition and reason, or 
throws it all to the winds at the 
beck of some overpowering emo- 
tion. 

In these successive stages Von 
Hiigel articulates the meaning of 
his three forces. They are for him 
the warp and woof of civilization, 
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for, wherever we look, we see men 
setting up institutions and living by 
them, driven thereto by the need of 
some social bond which will be as 
visible as their own bodies. Sec- 
ondly, a large and select company 
of men will always want to ra- 
tionalize life; they will throw over 
action the pale cast of thought, and 
thereby raise a third party who will 
be forever in protest against cold 
abstractions, because they are be- 
lievers in intuition, in the expe- 
rience of a reality which is ineffable 
and, therefore, above logic. In sum, 
then, we can describe these three 
forces variously as the sensational, 
the intellectual, and the efhico- 
mystical; or the institutional, the 
philosophical, and the religious; or 
the historical, the scientific, and the 
intuitionist. 

At this point, however, a correc- 
tion is required. The religious is 
put, so far, alongside the scientific 
and institutional, as a primus inter 
pares perhaps, but nevertheless dis- 
tinct from the others, and uncom- 
promisingly so—the rich, warm life 
of day in contrast with the night 
reflections of philosophy. But this 
is an error, because religion is not 
a mere department of life but life 
at its fullest. Consequently religion 
will itself contain these three forces 
in leash, or, rather, let us say that 
God has provided a religion, which, 
as the Incarnation testifies, is to in- 
clude all that is best in man and 
water with its ever-springing waters 
every nook and cranny of the nat- 
ural. The religion of Christ will, 
therefore, be marked by a true 
allotment of these forces; and all 
things, as Aristotle said more pre- 
sciently than he knew, will sing 
together with truth—with the 
Divine Word which God has spoken. 
Here, as has been said, is a working 
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test, not exclusive, of course, of 
other tests, where the true religion 
is to be found; but, in addition, it 
will serve as an aid in each per- 
son’s spiritual life to unmask errors 
that may have crept in owing to 
overindulgence in, or neglect of, 
one of the forces of the soul. As 
Von Hiigel says, “the spiritual life 
is essentially a Dynamism, a slow 
constitution of an ever fuller, 
deeper, more close-knit unity by 
means of the soul’s ineradicable 
trinity of forces.” When one of 
these forces is absent, the soul may 
blossom for a season; in time it will 
wither and die. 

The test must now be applied. 
Catholicism from the beginning has 
declared, and now, if possible, still 
more urgently declares, that it is the 
visible institution of Christ; it ap- 
peals to the senses and works 
through the senses; it offers grace 
and life through external signs, the 


Sacraments; it calls all, under pain 
of sin, to take part at times in the 


common and supreme act of 
worship, the Mass. It is external, 
traditional, social, and author- 
itative. Furthermore, it dum- 
founds adversaries by being search- 
ingly and serenely theological; it 
possesses the most abstract philos- 
ophy and delights in metaphysics. 
Yet, strange to say, its cold logic 
does not stand in the way of mys- 
tical experience, of experiential 
union. Was it not St. Teresa, who 
found her experience of God’s pres- 
ence to correspond exactly with 
what the theologians had written in 
their dry and austere tomes? Their 
hard husbandry prepares the seed 
of mysticism, for there is no list 
comparable to that of the Catholic 
mystics. 

On the other hand, the history of 
the religions which have challenged 


a comparison with Catholicism, as 
well as that of the various sects and 
heresies within Christianity, shows 
without fail the reel to the circum- 
ference away from the center, the 
fatal exploitation of one side of man 
to the detriment of his other pow- 
ers. Institutionalism, unless salted 
by mysticism and conserved by 
reason, degenerates swiftly either 
into superstition or a mere formal- 
ism and a dead weight of rules. The 
Jewish religion suffered this fate 
and, just because of its Pharisaism, 
met with the condemnation of 
Christ. Bernard Shaw, quite mis- 
takenly, has depicted the medieval 
Church as an institution bound to 
combat the visionary type seen in 
St. Joan. With a more penetrating 
historic sense, Von Hiigel discerns 
symptoms of this first extreme in 
the Eastern sects and in Indian 
Brahmanism, and signals out as the 
classical instance orthodox Moham- 
medanism, “with its utterly an- 
alytic, unspeculative, unmystical, 
thing-like, rock-solid faith; its de- 
tailed rigidity and exhaustive fixity, 
its stringent unity of organization 
and military spirit of entirely blind 
obedience; its direct, quite unam- 
biguous intolerance and ever ready 
appeal to the sword, as the normal 
and chief instrument for the prop- 
agation of the spirit, and its entirely 
inadequate apprehension of man’s 
need of purification and regenera- 
tion in all his untutored loves, 
fears, hopes and hates.” 

The predominance of the intellec- 
tual habit is, perhaps, best seen in 
the liberal theologians who are for- 
ever busy in reinterpreting religion 
in terms of the fashionable and 
ephemeral philosophic system, and 
are not shy even of resolving it into 
an eloquent but bloodless panthe- 
ism. When dignitaries of a Church 
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are in their writings determinists, 
immanentists or Neoplatonists, and 
mingle such hocus-pocus with their 
office of teaching, intellectualism 
has become a vice and a_ soul- 
destroying force. Von Hiigel cites 
as an extreme and notorious in- 
stance the worship of the Goddess 
of Reason at Notre-Dame of Paris, 
and refers also to those educated 
members of the Greco-Roman 
world, who were “from the Sophists 
and Second Punic War onward 
stricken with the blight of a cold 
Deism.” History, indeed, shows in- 
variably, where reason scorns the 
other faculties, the reduction of all 
“experience to clear knowledge, all 
clear knowledge to Physico-Mathe- 
matical Science, all Religion to 


Ethics, and all Ethics to a simple 
belief in the ultimacy of Deter- 
minist, Atomistic Science.” 

Most copious of all is the testi- 
mony of history to the evil effects 


following on the exclusive reliance 
upon the third force. We need do 
nothing but look around and see the 
delirious travesty of religion, in 
faith healing, spiritualism, and false 
mysticism, those emotional de- 
bauches at revivalist meetings which 
trace a lineal descent from the in- 
itiations into the pagan mysteries of 
Eleusis and Cybele. All through the 
ages men and women have been led 
astray by overindulgence in private 
religious experience, whether it be 
Montanism, the Waldensian and 
Albigensian movements, the Eternal 
Gospel of Abbot Joachim, or 
Luther’s faith, Quietism, Illumin- 
ism, the orgies of the Miinster Ana- 
baptists, or Modernism. The Cath- 
olic Church is attacked, now for its 
appeal to the senses, to pictures and 
rosaries, incense and visible Sacra- 
ments, now for its reliance on 
authority and tradition, now for its 
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dogmatism and logic-chopping, now 
for its fondness for contemplative 
orders, for ecstasy and unnatural or 
supernatural phenomena. But it re- 
mains unperturbed and unaffected 
by cajolery or abuse, irrespective of 
tense and mood, because it knows 
what is in the heart of man. 

I have left myself no time to ex- 
plain, what is Von Hiigel’s chief 
concern, the interaction of these 
three forces in the development and 
maintenance of the spiritual life. 
Many interesting issues are raised, 
but I must end with a brief notice of 
only one of these. Every student of 
asceticism must have felt a dif- 
ficulty, theoretical if not practical, 
in stating adequately the full Chris- 
tian mind on the subject. He 
knows that Christianity is not 
Stoicism, that it regards “crea- 
tures” as good and uses them; and 
yet he has to face the fact that 
saints and mystics practiced detach- 
ment and preached it with no un- 
certain voice. Our Lord Himself 
tells us that unless a man leave all 
things and hate his father and 
mother, he cannot be His disciple; 
and yet in another place He bids His 
followers love one another, telling 
them that this love will be a meas- 
ure of their love for Him. This 
paradox has been one of the marks 
of Christianity. Now, readers will, 
I am sure, at this point start 
straightway to draw distinctions— 
and quite rightly, because distinc- 
tions are necessary which would re- 
quire another article. So I shall 
presume them made and under- 
stood, and confine myself to Von 
Hiigel’s answer. It is an answer 
which he was bound to give con- 
sistently with his premises. 

According to him, in the full 
Christian life no one of the three 
forces can be omitted without dan- 
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ger. However much, therefore, a 
mystic may emphasize one of them, 
the others will not be altogether in 
abeyance. This statement is true, 
because man, if he remains man, 
has senses, emotions, and intellect. 
The senses demand a social, or- 
ganized, external spiritual life and 
provide a body for the higher pow- 
ers of the spirit to work in. Reason, 
too, "must occupy itself with hard, 
dull, scientific work as a purgative 
to the natural intemperance of the 
emotions. The impersonal dark 
region must be traversed by the 
soul before “it can attain to the 
shining table-land whereof our 
God Himself is Sun and Moon.” 
“The object of a wise living will 
consist in introducing an_ ever 
greater unity into the multiplicity 
of our lives,—up to the point where 
the unity’s constituents would, like 
the opposing metals in an electric 
battery, become too much alike still 


to produce a fruitful interaction, 
and where the unity would, thus 
and otherwise, become empty and 


mechanical; and an ever greater 
multiplicity into the unity,—up to 
the point where that multiplicity 
would, seriously and permanently, 
break up or weaken true recollec- 
tion; and in more and more expand- 
ing this whole individual organism, 
by its insertion, as a constituent 
part, into larger groups and systems 
of interests. The Family, the Na- 
tion, Human Society, the Church,— 
these are the chief of the larger or- 
ganizations into which the inchoate, 
largely only potential, organism of 
the individual man is at first simply 
passively born, yet which, if he 
would grow (not in spite of them, 
a hopeless task, but by them), he 
will have deliberately to endorse 
and will, as though they were his 
own creations.” 
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Therefore life, since it is a growth 
and a becoming, is also a battle or 
a tension. The soul enriches itself 
and finds itself by absorbing all that 
is good in being, obeying this one 
law, that absorption must tally with 
the power to digest what is con- 
sumed. Overindulgence and com- 
plete abstinence are alike detrimen- 
tal. Overindulgence means that the 
soul, instead of absorbing, is 
absorbed by the experience it tastes, 
and that is to lose one’s soul; while 
starvation makes the soul weak and 
fanciful, fanatical and narrow. 
Peace is the simplicity of order, and 
for order and harmony variety is re- 
quired. Nevertheless, in that vast, 
teeming life which is the Church’s, 
it is but natural to expect a divi- 
sion of labor, to find some of its 
members exemplifying each of these 
various forces, the laity and active 
priesthood given over to the visible, 
institutional life of the Church, 
philosophers and theologians en- 
gaged in finding reasons for the 
Faith and connecting up the truth 
in natural science with Revelation, 
and the contemplatives standing 
aloof and making up what is want- 
ing of the third element in the lives 
of the first two groups. But even 
the contemplative, no matter how 
emphatically he lay down practical 
rules of detachment, does not 
entirely exclude the other two. 
There is some interaction of them 
all even in the highest spiritual life, 
producing the peace which is the 
simplicity of order and not that 
peace which is gained by making a 
solitude. All creation has touched 
the Incarnate God, and virtue has 
gone out from Him. All things are 
Christ’s, as St. Paul said, and in 
proportion as the Catholic gets 
nearer to the heart of Christ, can he 
realize the sublime truth that He is 
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not one standing in comparison 
with creatures, not just a greater 
Light among lesser lights, but the 
Light which illumines every man 
and every creature that has come 
into the world. “The love of Him is 
the ‘form,’ the principle of order 
and harmony; our natural affec- 
tions are the ‘matter’ harmonised 
and set in order; it is the soul, they 
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are the body of that one Divine Love 
whose adequate object is God, and 
not apart from His creatures,” for, 
as St. John of the Cross says, “No 
one desires to be loved except for 
his goodness; and when we love in 
this way, our love is pleasing unto 
God and in great liberty; and if 
there be attachment in it, there is 
greater attachment to God.” 





OFFERTORY. 
By MARGARET Top RITTER. 


LonG, dim aisles and shadowy pews, 
Windows stained with lovely hues, 
The gentle voice of one who prays, 
Incense of clustered lily sprays, 

A far white altar and the flare 

Of slender tapers lighted there, 

Low, interwoven melodies, — 

And Spring upon her velvet knees! 





PUNDITISM. 


By ConpE B. PALLEN, Px.D., LL.D. 


HEN I read the current secular 
magazines, I am always on a 
quest for articles which discuss 
world conditions as they appear to 
those who look without the eyes of 
the Faith. I search eagerly and in- 
variably end in much disappoint- 
ment. Once in a while I see a gleam, 
only to find it fade away upon ap- 
proach into a phosphorescent de- 
ception. 
The situation is this: we have had 
a tremendous upheaval in the 
world, a veritable world quake, that 
has brought down in ruins many a 
prodigious structure of enthusiastic 
idealism in the regions of specula- 
tive philosophy. These were usually 
dedicated to Science and Humanity 
and presented enormously flamboy- 
ant facades (a great front, as they 
say in the world of bluff). It wasa 
popular cult among the educated 
ignorant, for the difference often- 
times between the educated who are 
ignorant and the ignorant who are 
not educated is, when we come to 
the ultimates, where not knowledge 
but wisdom counts, really between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. Any- 
how, it was a popular cult, and in 
the belief of its votaries was super- 
seding all the old cults, such as 
Christianity. The war came and 
the great front crumpled under the 
first shock. The pundits of the new 
cult found themselves sitting (they 
had been violently shaken down 
into that inferior attitude) and 
blinking in gaping amazement amid 
the ruins of the universe. Their 
wonderful temple had suddenly 


collapsed on their own devoted 
heads. Science had failed them, 
Humanity had in the twinkle of an 
eye gone insane. A clamor of pes- 
simism immediately rent the air. 
There was the Devil to pay, and 
they had relegated the Devil to the 
region of myths, and, lo, the Devil 
was taking toll. 

It is now some six years since 
the close of the great catastrophe, 
and the rumble of pessimism still 
fills the sulphurous air. Many of 
the pundits of the fallen temple are 
still sounding the basso profondo 
of their surprised pessimism, and 
some are painfully groping amid 
the world-débris to find a way out. 

I had been an interested looker- 
on in the building of their temple 
and am now an interested spectator 
of their efforts to orient themselves 
in a broken world, which so sadly 
and disastrously failed them at the 
very moment when their expecta- 
tions were at the highest. I scan 
the secular magazines, whose col- 
umns are always sympathetically 
open to them, to discover their re- 
actions, the psychological parlance 
of what they think about it all, in 
the hope that some one or other 
of them may devise some plausible 
way out, which will not involve the 
ancient method and the old delusion. 

For the most part their utter- 
ances are unconditionally pessimis- 
tic. The world has gone to pot. 
Humanity has failed and is blunder- 
ing along to further disaster. Some 
stand with divided mind, uncer- 
tain, groping, making feeble and 
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tentative suggestions. Once in a 
while, we find a pundit who shouts 
out a solution, as if he were dis- 
covering a new world. Such a one 
I met with in the pages of a recent 
magazine, which gives him the 
place of honor, perhaps with the 
notion that his message is of im- 
port to a waiting world, as the lead- 
ing article between its covers. 

My attention was arrested by the 
somewhat startling title of the ar- 
ticle, “The Challenge of Death.” It 
was a well-written article, interest- 
ing and entertaining, by one fa- 
miliar with his field and with a 
background, which gives a fair per- 
spective of that type of mind. His 
thesis was, how in the realization 
of the repetitious monotony of 
human existence, the world is to be 
redeemed from the futility of an 
everlasting sameness. The same 


old things happen again and again, 
and each apparently new life is only 
an old life repeated, each seemingly 


new process of another civilization 
is only an ancient cycle wheeling 
in the old groove. The round of 
the man of to-day is but the replica 
of that of the man who plodded the 
same treadmill a thousand, two 
thousand, and three thousand years 
ago, and our civilization is only the 
duplicated circle of former civiliza- 
tions, which have gone down into 
dust in the dark backward and 
abysm of time. As Havelock Ellis 
puts it, “States, patriotisms, reli- 
gions, greeds, wars, states, patriot- 
isms, religions, greeds, wars, over 
and over again,” a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing. 

Our pundit cites several instances 
of the monotony of human exist- 
ence and its excruciating boredom. 


“The Challenge of Death,” in The Atlantic 
Monthly, December, 1924. 
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He tells us of a woman, who for 
thirty years has been employed in 
a certain food factory “in knocking 
the top off an egg.” Anything but 
an exhilarating job, one can imag- 
ine. He then holds up for our con- 
templation Dickens’s Mr. Podsnap 
in Our Mutual Friend. Mr. Pod- 
snap led a perfectly regular exist- 
ence; he was a regular fellow; not 
in that modern inverse sense of the 
term of being an irregular fellow, 
but a thoroughly regulated fellow, 
whose life was precisely the same 
every day in the year, and which 
every year was exactly the same 
throughout the period of his mun- 
dane sojourn in this vale of time. 
His third instance is Babbitt, the 
protagonist of the American story 
of the same name, whose restless 
round of life as that of the people 
around him, in a busy and pros- 
perous middle-west American city, 
when looked at, not in detail, but 
surveyed in the “grand outlines” of 
the mise en scéne, “in the totality 
of what it is, strikes you as always 
the same, not moving to any as- 
signable goal, but endlessly re- 
peating itself, endlessly revolving 
around the same center, a com- 
pletely vicious circle, which when 
once you get into, you can never 
get out of, try as you may.” 

In our pundit’s view the lady of 
the eggs, Podsnap, and Babbitt are 
simply pirouetting in a “senseless 
round from nowhere to nowhere.” 
Now, there is a factor in the situa- 
tion which our pundit misses en- 
tirely. He is like a man who sees 
a squirrel in his revolving cage 
zealously and ceaselessly turning 
the spinning wheel of metal which 
his tireless feet deftly tread in 4 
mad whirl from “nowhere to no 
where,” and immediately concludes 
that it is all a silly and futile ex- 
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penditure of energy. But our phi- 
losopher forgets that he is not the 
squirrel. The squirrel on the inside 
may be having an hilarious time, 
even though our sage on the outside 
be bored to death at the frivolous 
exhibition. The squirrel’s point of 
view must also be taken into con- 
sideration, if the philosophy of the 
situation is to be complete. The 
squirrel is having the fun; our pun- 
dit is having the pessimism—a di- 
vision of viewpoint much in favor 
of the squirrel. Our squirrel may 
possess a bit of humor and might 
well be saying to himself, “Don’t 
you wish you could do this, Mr. Sol- 
emn Biped, staring there at me with 
your owlish eyes. There are things 
in my young life never dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” 

Our pundit’s trouble is that his 
philosophy is only a_half-philos- 
ophy. It has been said that half a 


loaf is better than none, but no one 


ever said that a half is better than 
a whole loaf. But in the world of 
speculation no philosophy is often 
wiser than a half-philosophy, espe- 
cially when it is a question of the 
reality of living, for then it saves 
us from pessimism. If our squirrel 
were a pundit, with a half-philos- 
ophy, he would readily become a 
pessimist, than which there is no 
more ghoulish creature under the 
moon. 

Our pundit despairingly depre- 
cates the restricted lives of the egg- 
breaker, Podsnap, Babbitt, ef al., 
just as he deplores the whirling 
fate of the squirrel in his revolving 
cage. But let him put himself in 
the other fellow’s place,- who has 
no punditism to darken his skies, 
and, behold, life takes on an en- 
lirely different aspect. The egg- 
breaker may be congratulating her- 
self every day of her life over the 
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“soft job” she is holding down. In 
her eyes it may be a perfect sine- 
cure. Certainly the simple and 
gentle gesture of knocking the top 
off an egg is light and easy labor 
and after frequent repetition be- 
comes a purely mechanical habit, 
freeing the mind from any serious 
effort or concentration in that per- 
formance, and so giving ample time 
and opportunity for cogitation and 
meditation upon anything and 
everything. 

If the avocation of shoemaking 
is a happy environment for philo- 
sophical cogitation,—we know the 
proverbial wisdom of shoemakers, 
—what a superlatively favorable 
habitat must the occupation of egg- 
breaking afford for high thought 
and plain living! I only suggest, I 
do not urge this point, that the egg- 
breaker might achieve an Hypatian 
serenity in the easy routine of 
knocking off egg-tops. Or if the 
breaker of eggs is not given to 
speculation, she has ample leisure 
to indulge that peculiarly feminine 
delight of planning her apparel 4 
la mode, or those domestic arrange- 
ments which enhance the felicities 
of home. Whatever it be, the to- 
tality of her existence need not be 
mere egg-breaking. I am simply 
pointing out that, though our pun- 
dit has focused his camera upon the 
act of egg-breaking, there is a whole 
universe outside the limitations of 
his contracted picture. 

When we consider Podsnap’s 
case, may it not be that the precise 
and reiterated regularity of his 
days and years is the very source 
of his earthly felicity, his pride, his 
boast, his delight? Disturb his hap- 
pily devised routine and you would 
plunge him into the bitter pessi- 
mism of confusion. If you were 
to expostulate with him over the 
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monotony of constant repetition, 
could he not retort pertinently, “My 
dear Sir, it is the savor of life, the 
symmetry of existence, the perfect 
habit of well-ordered time and cir- 
cumstance. I like it, I enjoy it and 
would be miserable without it.” 
And when I come to think of it, I 
know Podsnaps who live by the 
clock; and to come to think of it 
again, is not to live by the clock to 
live by the sun, by which our 
clocks are regulated? And to think 
of it further, don’t all of us live 
more or less regularly by routine, 
though not perhaps as precisely on 
the tick of the clock as our fellow 
Podsnaps? I am even suspicious 


that our pundit lives regularly—he 
would be indignant if we accused 
him of an irregular life—and by 
routine; and if his routine were 
broken up, he would have reason 
to be not merely speculatively, but 
really, pessimistic. 


The sun rises regularly every 
day with repetitious exactitude, and 
traverses its annual orbit year after 
year with monotonous precision. If 
the sun took to irregularity even 
once, what would happen to this 
old earth as it swings around that 
central luminary and spins on its 
axis in unfailing rotation day by 
day, year in and year out? Just 
imagine the sun not rising on time? 
It would be an occasion for some 
genuine pessimism. Even the 
moon’s changes are regular 
changes; she wanes and waxes with 
unfailing constancy, and every new 
moon is an old moon. It may be 
said that the universe has the habit 
of regularity for which we should 
be truly thankful. It at least begets 
stability and security, for though 
chaos might be exciting, it would 
scarcely conduce to terrestrial re- 


pose. 
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Our pundit calls this cosmic proc- 
ess “a meaningless process of self- 
repetition” “the totality of which 
yields nothing new.” Every re- 
newal is only an old recrudescence. 
Everything dies and _ everything 
lives again only to die again, “for 
Death is the keynote of the entire 
process.” It is all a dreadful fu- 
tility, the contemplation of which 
overwhelms and shrivels our very 
souls. It is an old philosophy, de- 
clares our pundit, out of the East, 
and “is not and never can be the 
creed of the energetic Western na- 
tions. And yet I venture to think 
that even in these ‘practical’ times 
with their discoveries, adventures, 
exploitations, and noisy successes, 
there does arise in us from time to 
time a dim but disturbing sus- 
picion, a haunting half-thought, 
that the whole enterprise on which 
we are engaged is futile.” 

This disturbing suspicion of the 
entire futility of the cosmos is the 
bogy that haunts the ruins of our 
pundit’s fallen temple. It is the 
vision of a frustrated universe in 
death, the end-all of the be-all, the 
abyss of final extinction. It is the 
challenge of death to all that has 
been and is and will be, the spear 
of death ringing sharply on the 
shield of life. All cycles of life, 
which are only vain repetitions, all 
developments of civilization, which 
are only empty replicas of what 
have perished in past ages, are 
sucked down into the remorse- 
less whirlpool of universal destruc- 
tion. 

Here is the frightful issue which 
Punditism has evoked, the evil 
genius uncorked out of the bottle 
of his nightmare. How is this cos- 
mic hobgoblin to be laid? Religion, 
as he envisages it in the forms it 
presents itself to-day, is quite in- 
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adequate to exorcise the grinning 
demon, nor is it to be met by the 
doctrine of “Personai Immortality 
—certainly not by that alone.” I 
do not stop to inquire, for he does 
not deign to explicate, what he 
means by Religion and Personal 
Immortality, terms whose definition 
might help in so grave a considera- 
tion. He sweeps them aside with a 
punditistic gesture as inadequate in 
face of a universe that is “all one 
vast empire of Death.” The im- 
pression of a universe given over to 
a cosmic grave is dreadful. It 
breaks one’s heart to think of it, he 
cries out in accents of tremulous 
grief. I surmise that it ought to 
break one’s head as well. A shat- 
tered universe in a cracked skull 
would be a fitting apotheosis of 
pessimism, a phenomenon that 
would flourish vigorously in Bloom- 
ingdale. 


But our pundit, in spite of the 
dismal prospects, is not disheart- 


ened. He has a way out. He tells 
us that it is a wonderful “spiritual 
insight” that shatters the Challenge 
of Death like brittle glass. It is 
tremendously simple: Just think of 
the cosmos not as dead but alive, 
very much alive! “There is a way 
of thought,” declares our pundit, 
“that meets the Challenge of Death 
by affirming just that.” Eureka! 
The dead firmament leaps into life 
and the stars shout in cosmic cho- 
rus at being salvaged from stellar 
shipwreck! The miracle of cosmic 
resurrection, our pundit informs us, 
is called “the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence, which is the philos- 
opher’s way of saying the whole 
universe is alive—not a dead thing 
to be exploited, but a living Being 
to be loved.” 

lentertain a suspicion (this only, 
however, by way of parenthesis) 
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that our pundit’s universe alive has 
to do with the latest scientific the- 
ory that the ultimates of matter 
are energetic indivisibles called 
electrons revolving at incredible 
speed around a center called a nu- 
cleus. Under this theory matter, 
though apparently inert, is at the 
core outspeeding our uttermost 
idea of speed. An electron, we are 
supposititiously told, whirls in its 
infinitesimal orbit, an orbit beyond 
our wildest stretch or rather con- 
traction of imagination, at the rate 
of 1,400 miles or more a second. 
Under this conception the universe 
is one grand cosmic dance. If 
not alive, it at least may be called 
lively. 

I shouldn’t be surprised, though 
I refrain from urging the point, if 
our pundit’s notion of a live cosmos 
has its roots in this theory of elec- 
trons, a universe made up not of 
dead matter, but of energy. But I 
see no more reason to conceive an 
electron to be alive because it re- 
volves around a center at any imag- 
inable or unimaginable speed, than 
to believe this old earth to be alive 
because it runs around the sun at 
the rate of seventeen miles a second, 
or that the solar system is alive be- 
cause it is swinging around some 
unknown center at what speed we 
know not. Nor does any congeries 
of revolving solar systems or whirl- 
ing electrons add one jot or tittle 
to the notion that together they 
make up a live universe. Their 
motion is explicable on mechanical 
grounds, and they are just as dead 
as ever. If mere velocity were the 
simple evidence of life, a cannon 
ball in its trajectory from the 
muzzle of the gun to the target 
would be very much alive. 

Whether our pundit’s live uni- 
verse is associated with the dervish- 
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like gyrations of electrons under 
the propulsion of physical energies, 
or whether or not the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter are inert par- 
ticles or atoms mechanically driven, 
in either case humanity is not freed 
from the doom of death, to which 
our pundit has so lavishly com- 
mitted it in its meaningless proc- 
esses of self-repetition. Every in- 
dividual treads the same old round, 
the shoemaker in Thebes _ three 
thousand years ago, the shoemaker 
in New York now making footgear 
for his fellow mortals; the genera- 
tion of to-day is as all the genera- 
tions that have preceded it, back to 
ancient Babylon; tribes, peoples, 
races, nations, empires, civiliza- 
tions, come and go in the same old 
futile cycles, doing the same old 
things, saying the same old things, 
to utter boredom, a weary round of 
vanities in a treadmill of vanities 
from nowhere to nowhere. 

After all, it is the human prob- 
lem that counts and not the cosmos. 
An unpeopled universe has no prob- 
lem, as far as we are concerned. 
An uninhabited desert is only a 
stretch of waste, and there is no- 
body there to ask questions or to 
be bored. We alone can propound 
and answer problems, and when we 
are told that our problem, the prob- 
lem of death, is answered by be- 
lieving that the universe is alive by 
virtue of the doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence, we cannot be charged 
with impertinence if we ask what 
exactly is the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence, and how the doctrine 
of Divine Immanence at this date 
in the world’s history solves the 
problem. For the doctrine of Di- 
vine Immanence is not a new doc- 
trine; indeed, it is hoary with age. 
And when our modern pundit 
shouts jubilantly that it solves the 
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ancient problem of death, we pause 
in bewilderment. 

First of all, in the name of a 
weary humanity, what is Divine 
Immanence? Does our pundit mean 
that the Divine Being or God is the 
soul of the cosmos and informs it 
as the human soul does the human 
body? If this be his meaning, it 
has an old and familiar name, Pan- 
theism. It is neither new nor true, 
and is only an ancient speculation 
propounding a second riddle in an- 
swer to a first, and in no way gets 
our pundit out of the predicament 
of his own devising. For his ques- 
tion at bottom is, how can human- 
ity meet the Challenge of Death and 
escape the meaningless reiteration 
of life in ever recurring circles? If 
God be the soul of the cosmos, that 
is, if the cosmos be God, we find 
ourselves in the same coil; only, in- 
stead of a dead universe, it is now 
an animated cosmic monster that 
devours us. We are eaten up either 
way. Humanity is the victim, and 
the doctrine of Divine Immanence 
simply intensifies the horror of the 
situation by making it a cosmic 
cannibalism. The only _ escape 
from the cosmos is to get outside 
of the cosmos. The doctrine of Di- 
vine Immanence only plunges us 
further in, as our pundit himself 
points out. His way of escape from 
Death—and this is the crux of the 
problem—is to be submerged into 
“the great Empire of Silence,” 
which he borrows from what 
sounds, as far as I can surmise from 
the words he quotes (I have not 
taken the trouble to verify it) like 
a bit of Maeterlinckian bathos: 
“There shall be a depth of silence 
in thee [when you have attained 
the placid state of Yoga] deeper 
than this sea, which is but ten miles 
deep: a Silence unsoundable, known 
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to God only. The great Empire of 
Silence: higher than the stars; 
deeper than the Kingdoms of Death. 
It alone is great; all else is small.” 

It is “in the depth of that un- 
soundable Silence” that the secret 
will be found which will make us 
victors over our last enemy, Death. 
Dive in, urges our pundit, and in 
this sea of Silence (always spelt 
with a capital letter) you will enter 
“into conscious fellowship with the 
life of the Living Universe.” Once 
immersed in Silence, you need not 
bother about your personal immor- 
tality, for eternal life is already 
won. Here the corruptible puts on 
the incorruptible, the mortal puts 
on immortality. 

It sounds something like a cos- 
mic immersion, only the submerged 
never comes to the surface again. 
He has drowned forever in the un- 
soundable depths of Silence, with 
no hope of ever gasping even a faint 
Alleluia. 

It is not by going down into the 
depths that we are freed from the 
mastery of death, but by calling out 
from the depths to the heights, 
Clamavi de profundis; not by look- 
ing down, but by looking up, that 
we see the light that clarifies the 
dark places of the world. The real 
coil is not of death but of sin. By 
sin death came into the world. That 
is an old story, which our pundit 
has ignored and, ignoring, gropes 
blindly amid the ruins of the cos- 
mos. The Victor over sin is the 
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Victor over death. That also is an 
old story which our pundit has for- 
gotten, and, forgetting, sees human- 
ity vainly circling “in a meaning- 
less process of self-repetition.” In 
the light of the divine story lived by 
God become Man, Who triumphed 
over sin and conquered death, hu- 
man existence is not a series of re- 
peated frustrations, but every hu- 
man life a valiant pilgrimage to- 
ward the Eternal City beyond Space 
and Time. 

Here is a way out of the cosmos, 
out of the coil of death and time. 
Here is a real idealism that makes 
a dead world live. The lady of the 
eggs can spin a garment finer than 
light, whiter than snow. She ceases 
to be a repetition and becomes a 
progression; she is really escaping 
from the Empire of Death into the 
Eternity of Life. A simple porter, 
who opened and shut a gate for 
forty-six years, did weave out of 
that lowly and repetitious occupa- 
tion a golden halo about his head 
and is now venerated by mankind. 
He made his gate the gateway of 
heaven. Podsnap’s routine becomes 
a reckless hastening to endless fe- 
licity; Babbitt’s restless round of 
activities, a swift marathon to a goal 
of perpetual happiness. It depends 
upon them. They have only to real- 
ize and act upon the realization that 
time is the vestibule to eternity, and 
that every act here is fraught with 
the sublime issue of eternal life 
hereafter. 





THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


VIII. 


N the old days it used to be the 

custom in Lishbeg to have a 
grand entertainment on the night 
of St. Patrick’s Day. It was the 
Lishbeg Rovers—a hurling team of 
renown whose glory has long since 
departed—who used to organize 
this great annual feast of music and 
the dance, to which came the hurl- 
ers of the seven parishes, with 
friends and admirers of the famous 
Rovers, whose many trophies 
would have stocked a jeweler’s 
shop. No pains were ever spared 
to make the concert and the ball 
that followed it, a thing to be re- 
membered and praised from one St. 
Patrick’s Day to the next. 

Singers, musicians, and dancers 
came from all parts. Jaunting cars 
would be rattling into Lishbeg the 
whole length of an evening. Men 
on horseback, with maybe a fair 
companion on a pillion behind, 
clattered along the bog roads, or 
came round from behind the moun- 
tains, all centered on heartsome 
Lishbeg, where windows shone and 
fires blazed cheerily, welcoming a 
hundred visitors. Every white 
board was laden for visitors with 
the best the house could offer. The 
single street was thronged as for a 
market. And, by and by, the big, 
lengthy schoolhouse would be filled 
to overflowing with good folk and 
jocund, intent upon delight, sport- 
ing their shamrocks and Patrick’s 
Crosses, admiring the beautiful 
adornments of greenery and flowery 
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designs, and making hearty thanks- 
giving for the slightest item ren- 
dered from the stage. 

“Ah, God be with the brave ould 
times!” gray Donoch MacLoughlin 
sighed, as he looked at the bright 
sprig of shamrock in his hat. “They 
were surely the big generous times. 
Here and there, maybe, you’d meet 
a poor class of person that wasn’t 
altogether the size to fit them. Even 
in Lishbeg you might happen upon 
folk with some little narrow turn 
to their minds, or to the very shape 
o’ them and they goin’ the road, 
that would tell you of a frostiness 
in their bosoms.” 

He gazed reflectively at a glass 
bowl of shamrocks which he had 
plucked amid the splintered walls 
of the friary. 

“Even on a St. Patrick’s Day,” he 
said then, “there will be an odd one 
to forget that he’s wearin’ the sham- 
rock—people like Oscar Derham 
or Aila Wogan; aye, or like Miss 
MacArdle, no less, or Trenmore 
Jerningham. There was one St. 
Patrick’s Night—I’m uncertain 0 
the little history this minute. There 
was the great entertainment in the 
schoolhouse; but it wasn’t there it 
began. There’s a boy in it, with 
the grandest future in the world 
before him—but I can’t remember 
the little history o’ Trenmore Jer- 
ningham! ’Tis like a dream to me 
that I lent it to Ibar MacCarthy.” 

He walked over to MacCarthy’s, 
but Ibar said he had lent it to his 
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nephew, Boyle Morgan of Carrick. 
That was on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Two evenings later I got a copy of 
the tale from Ibar. I hastened to 
Donoch to acquaint him of our good 
fortune; but, hearing that he had 
set out upon one of his frequent 
quests for lost “little histories,” I 
returned anon to the house and re- 
sumed my interesting occupation. 
And so, at last, we reach the story 
of Trenmore Jerningham, which is 
less concerned with queer people 
than you might expect. 


a 7 * 


One March evening long ago, 
when Lishbeg was preparing for 
the great entertainment that would 
be in the schoolhouse on St. Pat- 
rick’s Night, a young lad of eight- 
een sat quietly in his place among 
the shadowy desks, and watched 
the young schoolmistress, who was 
speaking with great brightness and 
self-confidence to the big man at 
her side. The boy was Enbar 
O’Hara, and he had begun to see 
Brona MacArdle’s beauty as a thing 
too fine to be wasted upon big Tren- 
more Jerningham, the one gom- 
been-man in Lishbeg, very rich, and 
rude in the grain. In young En- 
bar’s mind there was forming a 
white desire to win Brona Mac- 
Ardle from all the world and place 
her amidst beauty like her own— 
to draw her apart, especially, from 
the neighborhood of big, rich, rude- 
grained Trenmore Jerningham, the 
solitary gombeen-man of. Lishbeg, 
who was a more important person 
at that time than even Malachi 
Breslin became later, in the same 
big shop, when Trenmore had left 
Lishbeg. 

The wish that burned in Enbar 
O’Hara’s mind was like a sun shin- 
ing out upon the quietness of the 
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many days that were gray for the 
boy among the fields of the town- 
land of Ardhoon. It was a wonder- 
ful wish, that blossomed in his life, 
startling him a little, at the edge 
of his boyhood. It brought his 
thoughts to books he had read, and 
fairy tales that were told beside the 
fire. 

But to make the wish come true— 
that was far, far different from 
thinking sweet thoughts of one who 
was lovely. And, still, he could try 
to do what he desired to do. He 
could strive hard, like a hero of the 
ancient times. He could bend him- 
self to many a good task, studying 
to make himself finer, the equal of 
even the richest man. And it came 
to pass that young Enbar swore, 
with the great solemnity of a boy, 
that he would labor to win Brona 
MacArdle for his own. The secret- 
sworn resolve seemed to the lad, 
then, to be a joyous and splendid 
thing. But many a star falls be- 
twixt the blossom-time and the 
harvest. ... 

Big Trenmore Jerningham, who 
held Ardhoon, and half the parish 
forby, in the hollow of his hand, 
had also determined to make the 
pretty schoolmistress his bride. 
And when Trenmore Jerningham 
made up his mind, he was likely to 
keep to his notion—in Lishbeg, at 
least, and the places of his power. 
He was a massive, slow-moving 
man, going towards the end of his 
second score of years. He had a 
great air of disdain for smaller peo- 
ple; and outside the big shop, and 
the tricks of his trade, he assumed 
a weighty gentility—of-manner, and 
speech, and dress— which had 
earned him the name of “Genteel 
Jerningham,” among certain folk 
around Lishbeg. 

For all that, he was a man of 
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some solidity—a useful pawn on 
the political chessboard, a farmer 
and employer who had always to 
be reckoned with in the shaping of 
local affairs. Quite early in life, 
flinging his youth behind him like 
a worn-out garment, he had aban- 
doned all the lighter forms of 
amusement. A celebrated Rover 
besought him in vain to keep goal 
in their hurling tournaments. At 
twenty-five he had ceased to play 
football, or rounders, or his accus- 
tomed prominent parts in dramatic 
pieces, coursing-matches, and the 
like. 

He began to associate with older 
men, Brian Power, Fiach Mac- 
Loughlin (Donoch’s father), Attor- 
ney Fitzgerald from Carrick, Ray- 
mond O’Carroll of the Big House. 
Money-making set its signs upon 
him. He grew solemn and proud; 
very anxious to stand forth as a 
man of the people, but with a hun- 
ger in his heart to be distinguished 
from common folk. Building him- 
self into a strong position in the 
parish, he waxed fat and self-satis- 
fied and genteel—respectable more 
than respected. 

Lishbeg would have been greatly 
astonished had it known of Enbar 
O’Hara’s decision to snatch from 
the gombeen-man the young girl 
that Lishbeg regarded as the future 
Mrs. Trenmore Jerningham. Had 
not Trenmore shown beyond all 
disputing that he destined Miss 
MacArdle for his bride? In a hun- 
dred ways, of which Lishbeg took 
full note, he proved that he held 
Miss MacArdle in most affectionate 
esteem—an esteem which, in its 
emphasis of devotion, appeared 
comical because of its pretentious 
deference. 

Scores of times, for instance, 
Trenmore, who had the powerful- 
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est bass voice ever you heard, had 
been asked by this girl or that girl 
to sing at the big concerts that used 
to be in Lishbeg; but he declined 
always, saying he lacked the mu- 
sical training which an artist re- 
quires before appearing on the 
stage. But when Brona MacArdle 
pleaded, he consented not only to 
sing, but to prepare the two new 
songs which she had chosen for 
him. And he prepared them under 
her supervision, which signified 
much of her companionship, and 
considerable winking of inquisitive 
eyes in Lishbeg. The Rovers, how- 
ever, were well pleased. 

The girl was aware, to be sure, 
of the feeling with which she in- 
spired Trenmore Jerningham; 
aware of his riches, his importance 
in Lishbeg, the neighbors’ curiosity 
concerning him and her. But she 
was only twenty; and although she 
hoped some day to marry, she felt 
that she would prefer a cheerier 
and less cumbrous person than 
Trenmore Jerningham to look at 
her like a lover. He was not old, 
he had a fine house, he was Father 
Rafferty’s right-hand man in pa- 
rochial affairs,—the kind old priest 
had laughingly hinted at what Lish- 
beg was already saying about Tren- 
more and herself,—and he was the 
lessee of several houses in the vil- 
lage, and of a big farm outside it. 
He would surely be what Lishbeg 
called a grand match. And yet she 
did not think he was a man with 
whom she would be happy. She did 
not think she would ever listen to 
a man like Trenmore Jerningham 
asking her to marry him. Perhaps 
he would not ask her. Perhaps she 
was foolish to be meditating upon 
the subject of marriage at all. Tren- 
more Jerningham might be simply 
amusing himself,—as she had been 
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at first,—-yet very often he looked, 
and spoke, like a man that was 
bent on something more than 
amusement. 

But then—there was Lishbeg. 
She disliked Lishbeg. She would 
not care to marry and grow old 
there, among the dreary fields and 
the slow-going days that brought 
only gossip of quiet things, common 
things, like matchmaking and fam- 
ily feuds, and ailments and the 
labor on the land. She saw no 
beauty in these things. She saw 
only what might have been beauti- 
ful. She had an eye for the big, 
striking, brilliant things; but could 
not see the bigness and impressive- 
ness of much that moved Lishbeg 
intimately and with a great force. 
Comedy wild and rugged stirred to 
laughter, and she hardly smiled. 
For there was a good deal in Lish- 
beg which seemed to Brona Mac- 
Ardle very childish, without breadth 
or depth; very coarse, and very 
dull. Through time, however, her 
opinions altered. 

In spite of her interest in Tren- 
more Jerningham, she saw him 
only as a big, rich clown, moving 
heavily amongst merchandise, and 
lumbering over the furrows of his 
beloved land. For her, his two re- 
deeming features were his wonder- 
ful bass voice, which could have 
been made a possession of true de- 
light, and the trust which the 
saintly old priest, Father Rafferty, 
at that time the pastor of Lishbeg, 
reposed in Trenmore as a man of 
affairs. This, at least, was edifying. 

But, for all her sharp judgments, 
and her distaste for a people she did 
not understand, she was more akin 
than she knew to Aila Wogan, and 
Aila’s mother, who were surely a 
part of Lishbeg, and set with great 
firmness in the land. But like 
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everyone else, they met with plenty 
to dissatisfy them, and could not 
escape from it. Aila Wogan had 
her own fine notions, her discon- 
tent, and her marriage thoughts. 
She had her thoughts of rich 
Trenmore, and of his attention to 
the young schoolmistress who had 
induced him to prepare new songs, 
which he would sing foolishly, like 
a big swaying organ of thunderous 
notes, at the concert to be held in 
the schoolhouse on Patrick’s Day. . 
Aila would see him there, like a 
big, happy boy, with the finely 
dressed Miss MacArdle, whose good 
looks and lovely salary had put the 
thoughts of herself and her mother’s 
savings out of his head. And, still, 
Aila was considered good-looking; 
she knew she was pretty, and that 
she had a nice taste in clothes; the 
bitter thought was, that she was not 
so fine, so easy in her prettiness, or 
so graceful in her wearing of a 
mantle from Carrickfoyle. That 
was where Miss MacArdle defeated 
her—in some little delicate touch of 
softness and fineness, that was very 
likely a cleverness from the books. 
She could defeat Miss MacArdle, 
though. She could cause Trenmore 
Jerningham’s thoughts to swing 
back to herself. It would be an easy 
thing to make Trenmore see his 
folly—and he hated to appear fool- 
ish, or to have any charge of the 
like brought home to him. She 
knew well how to lead him into be- 
lieving that this smart young 
schoolmistress had been making a 
show of him. The concert would 
give her a grand opportunity. His 
first appearance on the stage, his 
new songs, his solemn slavery to 
the hired piano—and then the 
shout, the ridicule, the torment for 
many a day after the concert. 
“Och, me sweet Genteel! .. .” 
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One cry like that from Jar Dearg, 
the half-witted creature from the 
hills, would be as a signal to those 
who took delight in maddening 
Trenmore—the folk who called him 
Genteel Jerningham; and Oscar 
Derham, that she could _ twist 
around her finger, he was so anx- 
ious for a kind word from her, 
would be the leader of them. He 
was no friend of the gombeen-man, 
and would be glad of the chance to 
anger him in the safety of a crowd. 
She would speak to Oscar with cau- 
tion, and prompt him in such a 
way that it would seem to be a 
careless jest of Oscar’s own con- 
trivance. Miss MacArdle could take 
a notion to Oscar himself, by and 
by, if she pleased. It was a great 
wonder he had not been attracted 
by the grandeur of her already. And 
it would surely be a fine ending to 
the tale, if he turned for consolation 
to the schoolmistress. A word or 
two would be enough to give Oscar 
the opinion that Miss MacArdle was 
dying about him, and wild to be in- 
troduced to him, on account of the 
songs he wrote for an almanac... . 

Aila Wogan had her own concep- 
tion of the world and colored Lish- 
beg with the tints that Brona Mac- 
Ardle would certainly have re- 
moved. But the young schoolmis- 
tress, who saw much in Lishbeg 
which displeased her, did not see 
those hues of Aila’s. And both she 
and Aila were unaware of the glory 
which had blossomed in Enbar 
O’Hara’s life because of the beauty 
he had seen upon a young woman’s 
face. ... 

Among the shadowed desks he 
sat now, watching Brona from 
time to time, while he waited for 
his turn to share in the rehearsals 
for the St. Patrick’s Day concert. 
To the accompaniment of the an- 
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cient piano, presented by Raymond 
O’Carroll to the school, which had 
not been long opened, Trenmore 
Jerningham sang his two new 
songs. Father Rafferty, who loved 
music, congratulated Trenmore 
very warmly on his fine perform- 
ance, and hastened away then to 
the confessional. Enbar could see 
how Miss MacArdle had been 
pleased by the reverberating salvos 
of the great bass voice, and by the 
gentle priest’s commendation. En- 
bar had liked the songs well him- 
self, but he thought the singer 
should have held his voice in better 
control. 

An old schoolmaster was sup- 
posed to be in charge of the place, 
but he was deep in conversation 
with Fintan the Fiddler. They 
were disputing about certain tunes 
that Fintan claimed to be heir- 
looms of his family, which had 
given fiddlers to Lishbeg for gen- 
erations. Brian Power and several 
more joined in the dispute. 

There was a great deal of excite- 
ment in the schoolhouse that eve- 
ning. If there was one performer, 
there were twenty, mostly eager to 
rehearse their pieces, and eager to 
praise one another; to criticize this 
and improve that; to make the 
whole long evening gay. In twos 
and threes the hurling boys came 
in from time to time; youngsters 
flew about the floor; groups of girls, 
quieter groups of young women, 
watched and listened, and chatted 
fitfully. Trenmore Jerningham, 
who believed he was doing the 
hurlers a big favor, and Brona Mac- 
Ardle, who loved his bass voice, but 
was too critical of Lishbeg, stood 
over from the others, as if they 
wished to be apart. 

The quiet lad, with the glimmer 
of adoration in his dark, vigilant 













eyes, was forgotten; and his songs 
were forgotten. Ward O’Reilly, the 
captain of the Rovers, who had 
asked him to sing, was not there to 
see to it that Enbar was remem- 
bered. And presently the old 
schoolmaster, still talking to the 
fiddler, was locking the door, while 
Miss MacArdle went away through 
the darkness, with Jerningham at 
her side; and the boy who had been 
forgotten was striding into the 
night with a proud mien, wrapt in 
the mood which the joy of his secret 
love had brought him. 

Next day he mounted his pony 
and rode to Carrickfoyle, where he 
had regularly gone for music les- 
sons to an organist and choirmaster 
whose pride in Enbar O’Hara’s re- 
markable voice was not devoid of 
an element of self-esteem. Enbar 
O’Hara’s voice was a tenor of mar- 
velously fine quality for a youth of 
his years—so fine, indeed, that his 
teacher heard in it the promise of 
fame for Enbar and of much re- 
flected luster for himself. But he 
was a cautious man, and delayed 
sharing the full cup of his enthusi- 
asm, even with his pupil, whose 
parents, prosperous farmers, urg- 
ing their son to adopt the teaching 
profession, had sent him to study 
music for a time with the best mu- 
sician within their reach. 

They knew little or nothing of 
the voice-training, which was in- 
cidental, as it seemed, and had won 
for Enbar, among the farming folk, 
a vague reputation as “a good 
singer.” Enbar, who was an un- 
assuming lad, not a bit anxious to 
show off, was well satisfied to find 
none but the sympathetic organist 
interested in his musical progress. 
When Ward O/Reilly had asked 
him to sing at the concert, he said 
he would; and his good parents 
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hoped he would acquit himself 
well. The stripling had not been 
spoiled, as many a promising singer 
is spoiled, by flattery and the cheap 
praise of people who want cheap 
music. 

At the rehearsal he had been 
greeted; set down as a shy, hand- 
some boy; and forgotten, as we 
have seen, when he went to a se- 
cluded place beyond the restless 
schoolchildren and the critical folk 
scattered through the long room. 
Father Rafferty had, indeed, asked 
him a few questions about the 
Brothers’ School, lately opened in 
Carrick. A young clerk from the 
town had chatted for a time about 
hurling, and Sullivan’s latest song. 
Eveleen Tansey, the shoemaker’s 
daughter, had noticed in his pocket 
a new novel of the Banims, which 
he got in the church library. They 
had talked of that book, and of the 
new Dublin paper, of Dan O’Con- 
nell, and Moore’s Melodies, until 
Miss MacArdle beckoned Eveleen 
to the piano. Leaning back against 
the wall, the youth had watched the 
schoolmistress’s confident white 
fingers, her proud-poised head, the 
good lines of her face. He could 
not but observe how fine and fragile 
she was, contrasted with the big 
and muscular Jerningham, looming 
up like a giant in the midst of chil- 
dren! 

It was surprising that Brona Mac- 
Ardle had not grown conscious of 
Enbar’s pure and very constant re- 
gard of her. It was the shoemaker’s 
daughter who noticed it first—she 
who had espied the bright-green 
Banim book peeping from his 
pocket, and could glory in a bit of 
the lovely land of Lishbeg, which 
poor Brona MacArdle deemed so 
unbeautiful. .. . 

St. Patrick’s Night that year was 
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calm and fine, with a nip of frost 
in the wind that swept clear skies. 
Crowds of people came hosting to 
Lishbeg for the grand entertain- 
ment in the schoolhouse, which was 
filled to the door long before the 
evening's diversion began. Wedged 
in windows, dense upon the tempo- 
rary gallery, packed tightly against 
the very edge of the stage, the audi- 
ence awaited the coming of Father 
Rafferty, who was accustomed to 
preside over such gatherings. But, 
almost at the threshold of the 
school, the good pastor had been 
suddenly called away to a sick man 
in Lishanore. 

“Mr. Jerningham will take the 
chair,” said Brian Power, and 
Trenmore Jerningham was greatly 
flattered and pleased by his friend’s 
suggestion. 

“No,” said Ward O'Reilly, “Mr. 
Jerningham will not. He will be 


singing. He can’t be proposing a 


vote of thanks to himself.” 

“He could take the chair till 
Father Rafferty comes back,” per- 
sisted Brian Power, with a great 
air of authority. “I say that it 
would be the proper thing.” 

“No,” repeated the captain of the 
Rovers. “Select another chairman 
quickly—or do without one.” 

“Put Mr. Trenmore Jerningham 
in the chair,” said Oscar Derham, 
lifting the bottom of the stage cur- 
tain, and confronting the group be- 
hind it. “Be quick, too. The peo- 
ple will be impatient.” 

Oscar dropped the curtain and 
squeezed himself into his place, 
from which he could hear the voices 
at the back of the stage. Brian 
Power said loudly: 

“No, you'll not put myself in the 
chair”’;—and in low tones—‘“Go 
down, Trenmore, and take it this 
minute.” 
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“Well, whatever you like,” said 
Ward O'Reilly. “But I think it 
would be better to—” 

“I would take the chair for the 
time being. But I refuse to take it 
now.” 

Trenmore Jerningham’s deep 
voice was stubborn, like the voice 
of a man injured in his self-con- 
ceit. Oscar Derham smiled his ma- 
licious delight. Members of the 
audience began to whistle, to stamp 
their feet upon the floor. Noisy 
conversation made a _ continuous 
din. Presently the curtain went up. 
Somewhere there. was a droning, 
and then the three famous pipers 
of Lirnavora skirled out upon the 
stage, filling the place with music 
that quickened the pulsing of 
hearts. To the tune of “St. Patrick's 
Day” the concert had begun—but 
without a chairman. 

The beginning was _ splendid. 
Everything was in keeping with the 
old traditions, until Trenmore Jer- 
ningham appeared to sing the first 
of his two bass solos. He was not 
in the best of humor, and he had 
not sung on a platform for ten 
years or more. There was an awk- 
wardness upon him, and a great 
beading of sweat on his hot face. 
Like a white butterfly, Miss Mac- 
Ardle floated out to the piano. Jer- 
ningham bent over to the music for 
a moment, then wheeled ponder- 
ously to the audience. 

“Och, me sweet Genteel! . . .” 

The rollicking, shrill cry of Jar 
Dearg rang bugle-like as Trenmore 
bowed. A titter leaped from one 
ill-schooled mouth here to another 
there. But most of the people were 
displeased at Jar Dearg’s witless in- 
terruption. Trenmore Jerningham 
stood for an instant as if petrified. 
Then the poor demented Jar Dearg 
shouted again: 
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“Me sweet fellow! Me sweet ould 
Jern’ham!” 

Half a dozen voices, perhaps, took 
up the cry. 

“Genteel !” 

“Genteel !” 

“Me brave Genteel!” 

Near the door a shuffling, and 
mocking laughter, arose. Outside 
one of the windows some drunken 
voices yelled in chorus. Then: 

“Order!” 

“Order, please! 
there!” 

These demands added, for a little 
time, to the disorder they were in- 
tended to suppress. But Ward 
O’Reilly and the men of the hurling 
team were quick to find, and to 
silence, the few who were being of- 
fensive. Only Jar Dearg’s voice 
was again raised, as he cried out to 
one in the audience: 

“Now, me purty Aila Wogan, 
hasn’t Jar Dearg done the work 
for you, an’ earned his goolden 
pay?” 

“Aila Wogan!” Incredulous, 
some one uttered the girl’s name in 
a shocked tone. 

Ward O'Reilly sprang at a bound 
to the stage, where Trenmore Jer- 
ningham stood stiffly beside the 
piano, like a caged animal thirsting 
for slaughter of its captors. Brona 
MacArdle was looking down at the 
audience with very bright, chal- 
lenging eyes, and her face like a 
snowdrop, it was so white. 

Ward whispered to them for a 
second, and then stepped to the 
front of the platform. 

“On behalf of the Hurling Club,” 
said he, plainly annoyed and dis- 
tressed, “I want to apologize to Miss 
MacArdle and Mr. Jerningham for 
this disgraceful work. I apologize 
to the audience, too. We are very 
sorry this thing has happened. I 


Keep quiet down 
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don’t understand it at all—but we'll 
say no more about it now. . . . The 
next item on the program is Mr. 
Trenmore Jerningham’s song.” 

Ward withdrew. There was a 
quiet sort of applause, during which 
Miss MacArdle was seen to appeal 
to Jerningham, who shook his head 
with a weighty determination. Her 
pleading grew more earnest; she 
laid her hand on his sleeve, looked 
up at him anxiously. But Jerning- 
ham flung away from her, and his 
powerful voice thundered down the 
room. 

“I have been insulted,” he 
boomed with angry indignation. “I 
have been insulted here to-night. I 
refuse to take further part in this 
entertainment. I refuse to remain 
any longer amongst people that 
would treat me with—with con- 
tumely. The Rovers aren’t to blame. 
rll say that much for them. But 
some o’ my own neighbors have 
done this insulting thing to Miss 
MacArdle and myself and_ the 
Rovers. I despise them that did it. 
I despise them. I refuse to have 
anything more to do with their 
amusement. Never! I shall never 
forget this gross want o’ courtesy— 
common neighborly courtesy among 
my own neighbors.” 

He turned abruptly and strode 
from the stage. A stillness. of con- 
sternation filled the schoolroom. 
For a moment Ward O'Reilly 
looked miserable and perplexed. 
Miss MacArdle rose quietly from 
the piano and drifted off the stage, 
like a snowflake drifting in a cold 
wind. Then came a piping cry: 

“Yourself, too, Misther Derham! 
Come down here to me, ’an open 
another bottle o’ whisky for them 
that well desarves it!” 

It was Jar Dearg’s last significant 
interruption. Protesting childishly, 
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he was removed from the school- 
room. With a look of desperation, 
Oscar Derham leaped up, facing the 
audience, and shouted: 

“I had nothing to do with Jar 
Dearg! You all know that Jar 
Dearg isn’t wise.” 

Glances lifted of a sudden from 
Oscar’s guilty face. A youth was 
singing—a young lad who had seen 
Ward O’Reilly’s troubled eyes, and 
had stepped out impetuously to the 
center of the stage! And the hands 
of a master struck the piano-keys 
with a master’s cunning, for as En- 
bar O’Hara came forth, his friend 
from Carrickfoyle, the organist who 
was training Enbar’s voice, had 
risen from a front seat, and gone 
to the piano. And now the room 
was filled with the golden music of 
a tenor voice that soared with the 
fine chords of a well-played instru- 
ment and caused the listeners to 
forget everything but this unex- 


pected splendid song. Wonder and 
admiration grew clearer on every 
face, except perhaps on Aila Wo- 


gan’s and Oscar Derham’s. They 
were scarcely in the humor to ad- 
mire. But on Ward O’Reilly’s face 
there was more than admiration 
and wonder. He looked like a man 
who was praying happy prayers of 
gratitude in his heart. 

Young Enbar O’Hara sang—and 
sang again. And later, when the 
kindly Father Rafferty had come to 
his accustomed place, and the peo- 
ple had grown restful and hearty 
in their enjoyment, Enbar sang 
once more, and, clapped to the echo, 
was obliged to sing no less than 
three songs. 

That proved, as Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin remarked, how well the 
people of Lishbeg knew a great 
singer when they heard him. For 
what was the destiny of Enbar 
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O’Hara? Everyone knows at this 
time; everyone knows of the Irish 
lad who became one of the greatest 
tenors in the world. 

After the eventful concert Enbar 
had the good fortune to dance sev- 
eral times with Brona. He was very 
timid about asking her to dance, 
and was as nervous on the floor as 
if she were a saint or an angel 
come down from the skies to dance 
with him. The love of his secret 
avowing was too new, and too much 
like a worship, for him to dare to 
reveal it, except by a boyish eager- 
ness to please her. Even to speak 
to her was a labor to him, he was 
so diffident in her presence. 

But at the end of the dance, when 
hooves were clattering through the 
dawn in Lishbeg, and voices rang 
in the mist, like ghostly clarions 
echoing and reéchoing farewells, 
the spray of shamrock which Miss 
MacArdle had worn at her breast, 
fell to the floor, and Enbar picked 
it up. 

“Oh, you may keep that,” she 
said, as he offered it to her. “St. 
Patrick’s Day is over, and its sham- 
rock is withered and dead.” 

“Well, then, I'll keep it,” replied 
Enbar, giving her a look that told 
her for the first time what was 
really in his heart. “Ill keep it 
because you wore it, and on account 
of something that will never wither 
or die!” 

When he had said this, he grew 
suddenly confused; and her next 
words heightened his color, setting 
his heart jigging wildly. 

“And what is the something that 
will never die or wither?” she asked, 
feeling a new interest in him. 

Although the lad knew well what 
he meant, he could not say it. At 
that moment Ward O’Reilly came 
through the few groups that lin- 
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gered, and Enbar was relieved to 
hear his voice. 

“Miss MacArdle, may I have the 
pleasure o’ walking home with 
you?” 

And she said agreeably: “Thank 
you very much, Ward. [I'll be glad 
of somebody to take me home.” 

Enbar grew angry with himself 
—he had not thought of offering to 
take her home. He took Eveleen 
Tansey home. 

During the summer he left Lish- 
beg. When he returned, Brona was 
Mrs. Trenmore Jerningham. But 
Enbar was a man by that time, and 
his young, passionate devotion a 
thing for a jest. Lishbeg was 
changed, too—Eveleen Tansey dead 
of consumption; Aila Wogan gone 
to America; Oscar Derham to Car- 
rickfoyle, where he opened a little 
shop; and Ward O’Reilly drowned 
off the point of Carrigard, trying to 
reach the crew of a wrecked ship. 


Many another change there was 
that helped to put out of people’s 
minds whatever bitterness there 
might have been after the famous 
concert on St. Patrick’s Night. 
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“But one thing will never change 
at all,” Donoch MacLoughlin con- 
cluded. “And that one thing is the 
great mystery o’ the world and 
them that’s in it. In the midst of 
it all, raised up to hearten us, I can 
picture to myself the Shield o’ St. 
Patrick—the Shield, and the Cross, 
and the bit o’ Shamrock.” 

Silent, he looked across at the 
shamrocks he had gathered among 
the ruins of the friary. After a 
moment he seemed to recollect 
something which he had forgotten. 
His wrinkled hand went to his 
pocket, and. from his sheaves of 
manuscripts he drew forth a news- 
paper cutting. It was a picture of 
“Mr. Enbar O’Hara, the famous 
Irish tenor, and Contessa Del Avi- 
otti, whose engagement has just 
been announced.” There was no 
date on the cutting, but the paper 
seemed old, and the dress of the 
lady out of fashion. 

“Study the woman’s countenance 
well,” Donoch said to me. “There’s 
a great likeness between her and 
that little girl o’ the Tanseys over 
beyond the lake.” 








GETHSEMANE. 


By ELeANor Downline. 


CLose-set to dark Gethsemane 
The city streets shine white, 
And white the little rooféd homes 
That cluster ’round the temple-domes, 
Hung pale upon the night. 


But where a crimson jubilee 
Of Paschal fires was lit, 
Where festive feet and faces filled 
The twisted streets, now Sleep hath stilled 
And hushed the heart of it. 


Across to sad Gethsemane 
No happy sound is blown; 
Earth at its gates but sleeps for Him 
Who in the garden, still and dim, 
Must face His soul alone. 


Alone—as spake the prophecy— 
None other nigh to keep 
This watch with Him; His faithfulest 
Are scattered, and have found their rest; 
Their eyes are heavy and they sleep 
In dark Gethsemane. 


Low-set above Gethsemane 
The stars shine close and white, 
And silver-white the splendor flung 
From out the beacon-moon up-swung, 
God’s pity on the night. 


Yet here the throngéd olive-tree 
Hath hid the starry rout, 
And the spilled moonlight on the grass 
Shines pale as through a darkened glass 
That shuts its glory out. 
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Above the hill Gethsemane 
The skies are still as stone, 
No whisper stirs the breathless shade 
For Him Who, anguished and afraid, 
Must level Death alone. 


Alone; and of the galaxy 
That holds His ways in charge, 
One angel from the choiréd roof, 
Drooped wings, and pitying face aloof, 
Holds forth a scarlet chalice-marge 
In dark Gethsemane. 


Lo, God’s red wine of agony! 
What man may drink of this 
That Thou must drink—for at Thy gates 
Behold! the traitor Judas waits 
To slay Thee with a kiss. 


* ba x 


O Love, in dark Gethsemane, 
Forsaken and alone, 
Thou, only Thou, couldst drain that cup, 
And from the dust be lifted up 
To make the world Thine own. 





EDWARD GIBBON. 


By THE EbITor. 


(The following article is the second of a series of lectures on “Champions of Unbelief,” 
now being delivered in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle (Paulist Fathers), New York City, 
by the Editor of Tue Carnoric Worntp. The other lectures, which will appear in successive 
issues of this magazine, will be on Tom Paine, Bob Ingersoll, and “To Believe or Not To 


Believe?”’) 


OHN STUART MILL said that 

Edward Gibbon’s masterpiece, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, is “the only eighteenth cen- 
tury history that has withstood 
nineteenth century criticism.” He 
spoke a little too soon. For he died 
in 1873, and nineteenth-century his- 
torical criticism had at that time 
not commenced in earnest. To- 


wards the end of that century and 
in the beginning of the twentieth, 
the science of history was virtually 


re-created. In our own generation, 
some very telling blows have been 
delivered by Hilaire Belloc against 
the accuracy and even the honesty 
of The Decline and Fall. Professor 
Bury, who brushes aside, as a “fu- 
tile charge,” Dean Milman’s state- 
ment that Gibbon’s attack on Chris- 
tianity was “bold and disingen- 
uous,”? would find it harder to dis- 
pose of the closely reasoned and 
thoroughly documented criticism of 
Hilaire Belloc, who aims to prove 
that Gibbon was habitually inac- 
curate, and, in the chapters that 
bear upon Christianity, deliberately 
dishonest. 

However, I am not concerned 
with the Gibbon-Milman-Bury-Bel- 
loc controversy, except to say, in 
passing, that it makes a pretty 


fight. As far as my purpose at pres- 

1In the Introduction to his edition of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Methuen & Co., 1909), p. xl. 


ent is concerned, I am quite willing 
to concede the traditional opinion 
that The Decline and Fall is a work 
of prodigious and permanent scien- 
tific value, as well as a masterpiece 
of literary art. No doubt its pop- 
ularity is due largely to its gorgeous 
style. Every high-school boy is 
familiar with Gibbon’s declaration, 
“I tried many experiments before | 
could hit the middle tone between 
dull chronicle and a rhetorical dec- 
lamation.” Obviously he did not 
accept Dr. Johnson’s thesis: “The 
historian tells either what is false 
or what is true. If he tells what is 
false, he is no historian. If he tells 
what is true, there is no room for 
style. Truth is one, and all that tell 
it, must tell it alike.” Dear, brusque 
Dr. Johnson, led on by his usual 
impetuosity, must have forgotten, 
for the moment, that even the Gos- 
pel truth is variously narrated. St. 
Matthew's style differs from St. 
John’s, as much as Edward Gib- 
bon’s differs from Theodor Momm- 
sen’s. Even one same incident, the 
conversion of Saul on the road to 
Damascus, told by the same author, 
St. Luke, first in his own words, 
then seventeen chapters later, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, as a quota- 
tion from St. Paul, is given with a 
score of variations in detail, in 
phraseology, and in emphasis—in 
other words, in style. 
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Still, it was a hazardous experi- 
ment for Gibbon to try to be at once 
a Thucydides and a Walter Scott. 
It would not be surprising if, play- 
ing the double réle of historian and 
stylist, he had achieved something 
akin to what have been called “the 
splendid distortions of a Macaulay 
or a Michelet.”? Also, miraculously, 
he escaped falling between two 
stools. The Decline and Fall is 
neither “dull chronicle” nor “rhe- 
torical declamation.” Its style has, 
indeed, defects, and precisely the 
kind of defects that contemporary 
readers are not inclined to condone. 
One critic, apparently attempting 
to convey his idea by means of par- 
ody, says, “Gibbon’s style, like him- 
self, was pompous, formal, obese, 
haunted by a species of old-fash- 
ioned academic verbosity and an in- 
veterate tendency to grandiloquent 
periphrasis!”* That critic exagger- 
ates (no doubt purposely and face- 
tiously) the faults of Gibbon, who is, 
of course, stately, artificial, pompous, 
and too majestic to be quite human. 
As Bury, his admirer, says, “Gibbon 
never lays aside his toga when he 
takes up his pen.”* There remains, 
none the less, a charm which ac- 
counts for Gibbon’s continued pop- 
ularity in an age which finds Sam- 
uel Johnson, Edmund Burke, and 
even Daniel Webster ponderous, op- 
pressive, and tedious. Nowadays, 
we favor short, sharp sentences, 
with Saxon words. Modern style 
is abrupt, businesslike; it is not 
careful of dignity. It is nervous, 
quick, staccato; it abhors pomp, 
majesty, and solemnity. It aims at 
verve, élan. Its rhythm is that of 
the torrent, not that of the cataract, 


2J. T. Shotwell, “History,” in Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

8A History of English Literature. By W. 
Robertson Nicoll and Thomas Seccombe. 
Vol. Il. p. 715. 

«Loe. cit., p. xxxviil. 
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still less of the broad and placid 
river. Yet Gibbon, whose sentences 
march along like a Macedonian 
phalanx or a Roman legion, with 
superb and majestic dignity, 
through seven closely packed vol- 
umes, still marvelously holds his 
own in our impetuous generation. 

There is one feature of Gibbon’s 
style, or of his character (or of 
both, if you agree with Buffon), 
that so wears upon the sensitive 
reader as to become at last revolt- 
ing. When he writes of Christian- 
ity, his style fairly reeks with the 
poison of irony and sarcasm. These 
saturnine qualities, always dubious, 
are in egregiously bad taste when 
one is discussing religion. “No 
man,” says Augustine Birrell, “is 
big enough to speak slightingly of 
the constructions his fellow-men 
have from time to time put upon 
the Infinite.” Some one has said, 
“You may hate Christianity or love 
it, but you must not patronize it.” 
Likewise one may praise Christian- 
ity or damn it, but no one is entitled 
to sneer at it. Even Bury, as much 
a skeptic as Gibbon (and Gibbon 
was more skepticai than Voltaire), 
admits, “Our point of view has al- 
tered, and if Gibbon were writing 
now, the tone of his ‘candid and ra- 
tional enquiry’ would certainly be 
different.” Lecky, another skeptic, 
admits in a generally laudatory ar- 
ticle on Gibbon,* “His language 
about the Christian martyrs is re- 
pulsive.” “Repulsive” is the word. 
When Gibbon, quite incapable of 
appreciating either moral or spir- 
itual grandeur, ventures to exude 
his slimy sarcasm upon heroes, the 
latchet of whose shoes he is not 
worthy to loose, he only achieves 


5SRes Judicate (New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 1916), “Edward Gibbon,” p. 79. 
6Studies of Great Authors, Historians and 
Essayists (New York, 1899), p. 24. 
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the sad distinction of sharing hon- 
ors with “the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind.””’ 


Il. 


The task that Gibbon sets him- 
self, in the famous fifteenth chap- 
ter, is to account for the wide and 
rapid diffusion of Christianity. 
Now, when a writer deals with rea- 
sons rather than with facts, he 
ceases to be an historian, and be- 
comes a philosopher. Indeed, when 
he attempts to explain the motives 
that led men to accept a religion, he 
enters the still narrower field of 
practical psychology, a treacherous 
terrain even for experts, for “Who 
knoweth the mind of a man, save 
the spirit of man that is within 
him?” Gibbon, the historian, may 
be protected, by a tradition that 
renders his work sacrosanct, from 
the attacks of the unlearned, but 
any clear-headed reader is entitled 
to pass judgment upon his logic; 
and any Christian acquainted with 
his own heart and mind is in a posi- 
tion to know whether the famous 
“Five Reasons” are psychologically 
valid. This, then, shall be the pur- 
pose of the present article: not to 
attempt to pass judgment upon 
Gibbon the historian, but to give an 
opinion upon Gibbon the philos- 
opher and psychologist, explaining 
the triumph of the Christian reli- 
gion. 


Tit is curious that any reader of The Decline 
and Fall could be so naif and unsophisticated 
as to be deceived by Gibbon’s mock-pious 
phraseology. Yet a Catholic clergyman, in 
The Ecclesiastical Review of May, 1924, while 
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The precise magnitude of the phe- 
nomenon that Gibbon labors to ac- 
count for, need not be argued. Even 
at the lowest estimate of the exten- 
sion of the Christian religion in the 
early ages, it is astounding. 

In the middle of the second cen- 
tury, St. Justin Martyr, a contem- 
porary authority, says: “There is 
not any one race of men, barbarian 
or Greek, nay, of those who live in 
wagons, or who are Nomads, or 
Shepherds in tents, among whom 
prayers and eucharists are not of- 
fered to the Father and Maker of 
the Universe, through the name of 
the crucified Jesus.” 

Towards the end of the same cen- 
tury, Clement of Alexandria de- 
clares: “The word of our Master 
did not remain in Judea, as philos- 
ophy remained in Greece, but has 
been poured out over the whole 
world, persuading Greeks and Bar- 
barians alike, race by race, village 
by village, every city, whole houses, 
as well as individuals, nay, not a 
few of the philosophers them- 
selves.” 

And Tertullian, at the same time, 
in his eloquent and militant man- 
ner, challenges the pagans: “We 
are but of yesterday, and yet we 
have filled every place belonging to 
you, cities, islands, castles, towns, 
assemblies, your very camp, your 
tribes, companies, palaces, senate, 
forum. We leave you your temples 
only. Count your armies, and our 
numbers in a single province will 
be greater. In what war with you 
should we not be sufficient and 
ready, even though unequal in num- 
bers, who so willingly are put to 
death, if it were not in this Religion 
of ours more lawful to be slain than 
to slay?” 

In the early part of the next cen- 
tury, Origen adds his testimony, 
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“There are tens of thousands who 
have left their national laws and 
customary gods for the law of 
Moses and the Word of Jesus 
Christ; though to adhere to that law 
is to incur the hatred of idolaters, 
and the risk of death. ... “The 
preaching of that Word has found 
its way into every part of the world, 
so that Greeks and barbarians, wise 
and unwise, adhere to the religion 
of Jesus.” 

These testimonies, however, are 
what Gibbon would call “rhetorical 
declamation.” But if a more so- 
berly scientific statement be desired, 
there is Harnack (one of the fin de 
siécle critics, of whose existence 
John Stuart Mill could not know), 
who says calmly enough, “One hun- 
dred and sixty years after the 
founding of the Church in Antioch, 
the Paschal controversy reveals the 
existence of a Christian federation 
of Churches extending from Edessa 
in the East to Lyons in the West, 
with headquarters at Rome.”* By 
the year 431 (to quote the equally 
graphic words of Hilaire Belloc), 
“Christians formed the bulk of ar- 
ticulate society, from the Scotch 
Highlands to the Euphrates.” 

There is the stupendous historical 
fact. And now for Gibbon’s expla- 
nation. 


II. 


The Five Causes which, in Gib- 
bon’s words, “most effectually fa- 
vored and assisted the rapid growth 
of the Christian Church,” were 
these: 

“First: The inflexible, and if we 
may use the expression, the intoler- 
ant zeal of the Christians. 

* gamaage The doctrine of a future 

e. 


a” Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I. p. 
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Third: The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive Church. 

Fourth: The pure and austere 
morals of the Christians. 

Fifth: The union and discipline 
of the Christian republic.” 

I shall consider these in turn, but 
shall give most space and attention 
to the first: “The inflexible and 
... intolerant zeal of the Christians, 
derived, it is true, from the Jewish 
religion, but purified from the nar- 
row and unsocial spirit which, in- 
stead of uniting, had deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the law of 
Moses.” 

It must not be forgotten that 
when Gibbon speaks of “zeal,” he 
does not mean missionary or apos- 
tolic zeal; he has very little—almost 
nothing—to say of proselytism and 
propagandism. By “zeal” he un- 
derstands pharisaic exclusiveness, 
a fixed and “inflexible” determina- 
tion to “keep oneself unspotted 
from this world,” an unwavering 
detestation of paganism in all its 
moods and tenses, in all its works 
and pomps. In a word, by “zeal” 
he means “separatism.” 

Being himself a skeptic, he con- 
siders the Christians fanatical be- 
cause they kept themselves aloof 
from pagan religion, pagan enter- 
tainment, and even, to some extent, 
from pagan social life and business. 
On the other hand, he speaks with 
approval of the “religious harmony 
of the ancient [pagan] world,” and 
he tacitly commends the heathens 
for “respecting one another’s super- 
stitions.” He admires the Romans 
who practiced universal toleration 
even to the point of “protecting a 
superstition which they despised.” 
He recalls that the “polite Augustus 
condescended to give orders that 
sacrifices should be offered for his 
prosperity in the temple of Jeru- 
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salem.” The Jews remained intol- 
erant: “Neither the violence of An- 
tiochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor 
the example of the circumjacent na- 
tions could ever persuade the Jews 
to associate the institutions of 
Moses with the elegant mythology 
of the Greeks.” “This inflexible 
perseverance,” he continues, “ap- 
peared odious and ridiculous to the 
ancient world.” No discerning per- 
son can read Gibbon’s chapters on 
the subject without seeing that he, 
too, considers it “odious and ridic- 
ulous” to refuse to temper Judaism 
with the “elegant mythology” of 
paganism. 

The Christians inherited the 
spirit of intolerance from the Jews. 
They considered it “their first ardu- 
ous duty to preserve themselves 
pure and undefiled by the practice 
of idolatry.” It was indeed an ar- 
duous duty, for the rites and cere- 
monies of paganism were wrought 


into the warp and woof of the fab- 
ric of society. No one has described 
the condition more graphically than 


Gibbon himself: “The important 
transactions of peace and war were 
prepared or concluded by solemn 
sacrifices. The public spectacles 
were an essential part of the cheer- 
ful devotion of the pagans. The 
gods were supposed to accept the 
games as a most grateful offering.” 

The Christian, with pious horror, 
was compelled to avoid the abom- 
ination of the circus and the the- 
ater. Likewise he could not join 
even in ordinary social intercourse 
with his pagan neighbors, for it was 
the custom to pour out libations to 
each other’s happiness, invoking 
the heathen deities. 

The arts and trades, music, paint- 
ing, eloquence, and poetry, and even 
the common language of the people, 
were permeated and saturated with 
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paganism. One could hardly take 
part in any phase of Greco-Roman 
life, in work, play, worship, patriot- 
ism, without acknowledging and 
giving obeisance to Jupiter, or Mars, 
or Apollo, or Daphne, or Janus, or 
some others of the multitudinous 
gods and goddesses. 

It pleases Gibbon (be it remarked 
in passing) to ignore a host of facts 
that disprove his pleasant thesis of 
the tolerance of the pagans. Mil- 
man and Guizot bring him to task 
for the dishonest omissions, and it 
would be easy to accumulate vol- 
umes of evidence of the cruel and 
bloody intolerance of Persians and 
Egyptians and Greeks and Romans. 
But we must not be allured away 
from the main line of Gibbon’s 
thought. We must hold relent- 
lessly to his theory that pharisaic 
exclusiveness, unsociability, con- 
temptuous aloofness, scornful re- 
fusal to participate with pagans, 
were conducive to the spread of the 
Christian religion. It is, indeed, a 
puzzling thesis. When Shylock 
says to Bassanio, “I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, 
walk with you. But I will not eat 
with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you,” was that an incentive to 
Bassanio to adopt the Jewish reli- 
gion? When, therefore, the Chris- 
tian said to the pagan, “I will not 
buy with you, sell with you, I will 
not eat with you, or drink with 
you,” and, most of all, “I will not 
pray with you; your gods are devils, 
your religion is idolatry, your mo- 
rality is abominable,” was that “in- 
tolerant zeal” calculated to convert 
the pagan to Christianity? 

Or—to give a contemporary illus- 
tration—if some foreigner, sus- 
pected of Bolshevism, being called 
upon to kiss the flag and swear upon 
the Bible to support the Constitution, 
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spits upon the flag and tramples 
upon the Bible and the Constitu- 
tion, will his actions dispose his 
loyal American neighbors to love 
him and to adopt his philosophy? 
Now, the Christians, being haled 
into the arena and challenged, be- 
fore some scores of thousands of 
pagans, to adore the Emperor’s 
statue and sacrifice to the gods, 
spat upon the statue and cried out 
that the gods were demons. A 
Christian in the arena at Rome, 
scorning the gods, must have been 
about as popular with the mob, as 
Czolgosz with the crowd in the 
streets of Buffalo after McKinley’s 
assassination, or as Wilkes Booth 
in Ford’s Theater at the moment 
when Lincoln was shot. Further- 
more, it must not be forgotten that 
Roman patriotism was _ identical 
with Roman paganism, that the re- 
fusal to sacrifice to Jupiter, or even 
to Caligula, was reputed atheism, 
and that atheism was held to be the 
cause of famines and plagues and 
floods, of conflagrations and of ca- 
lamity to the armies of the Empire. 

It will, therefore, require some- 
thing more than Gibbon’s gorgeous 
style to atone for the deplorable 
weakness of his logic. We have 
had in our own country Christians 
somewhat resembling those whom 
Gibbon has imagined in the early 
centuries. The Puritans of New 
England formed a_ considerable 
group of “holier-than-thou” fanat- 
ics. But the pharisaism and the in- 
tolerance of this “straitest sect” of 
Protestants did not convert Amer- 
ica to Puritanism. It produced 
rather an antithetical effect. After 
Cotton Mather (as a logical conse- 
quence) came Tom Paine; after 
Jonathan Edwards, Bob Ingersoll; 
and there are intelligent students of 
the present religious condition of 
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America, who argue that the de- 
scendants of the Puritans have en 
masse become indifferentists, or un- 
believers, because their fathers and 
grandfathers were fanatics. That a 
man should have too little religion 
because his father had too much, 
that he should reject a reasonable 
religion because his father had an 
unreasonable one, is poor logic, but 
it is correct psychology. 

Yet Gibbon would have us believe 
that because the primitive Chris- 
tians were intolerant, their religion 
spread from Edessa to Lyons in one 
century, and took complete posses- 
sion of the world from the Scotch 
Highlands to the Euphrates in three 
centuries more. The historian is 
out of his element. 


IV. 


Gibbon had a particular disdain 
for religious enthusiasm. “He was 


utterly without the spiritual in- 
sight,” says Lecky, “or spiritual 
cravings, or the overmastering en- 
thusiasms that produce and explain 


most religious changes. To his un- 
imaginative, unimpassioned, and 
profoundly intellectual tempera- 
ment, no ideal type could be more 
uncongenial than that of the saint.’”® 
Newman says more succinctly, and 
not less justly, he had “a cold heart, 
an impure mind, and a scoffing 
spirit.”""°. We may well interrupt 
our inquiry into the validity of 
Gibbon’s “First Cause,” to ask the 
pertinent question: Why should a 
man, totally devoid of spiritual in- 
sight, venture to explain the most 
important spiritual movement that 
has taken place in the history of 
the world? The only answer is that 


eLecky, op. cit., p. 14. 
10University Sermons (London: Longmans, 


Green & Co.), p. 26. 
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Gibbon went out of his field, be- 
cause he was obsessed with a thesis. 
It may perhaps be too much to say 
that The Decline and Fall was 
written to prove a thesis. “It can- 
not be said that Gibbon sat down 
to write with any ulterior purpose,” 
thinks Bury, “but he allowed his 
temperament to color his history, 
and used it to prove a congenial 
thesis.” He had, says Lecky, “an 
unalterable conviction that Chris- 
tianity, by diverting the strength 
and enthusiasm of the Empire, 
from civic into ascetic and eccle- 
siastical channels, was the main 
cause of the downfall of the Empire 
and of the triumph of barbarism.” 
And this conviction, together with 
“his complete skepticism, and his 
aversion to the ecclesiastical type 
which dominated in the period of 
which he wrote, . .. gave him a bias 
which it was impossible to over- 
look.”** Again, we may ask, what 


business has an historian with a 
thesis, and, above all, what business 
has an historian with a bias! 

Bury says," “It has sometimes 
been remarked that those histories 
are most readable which are written 


to prove a thesis.” Most readable, 
perhaps, but not most reliable. In 
consequence, Bury (himself as un- 
christian as Gibbon) says, “Neither 
the historian nor the man of letters 
will any longer subscribe, without a 
thousand reserves, to the theolog- 
ical chapters of the ‘Decline and 
Fall,” and no discreet inquirer 
would go there for his ecclesiastical 
history.”** 

Just as it may be expected that 
no intelligent reader will be de- 
ceived by Gibbon’s mock-pious man- 
ner, so it is to be hoped that no 
one is simple enough to imagine 


i2Lecky, op. cit., p. 23. 
14slbid., p. xxxix. 


1iLoc. cit., p. xii. 
18Loe. cit., p. xii. 
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that because Gibbon was unenthu- 
siastic and unimpassioned, he must 
have been impartial. His “cyni- 
cism was not inconsistent with par- 
tiality, with definite prepossession, 
with a certain spite.”** Indeed, it 
may probably be said that no man 
to whom the phenomenon of the 
Christian religion has been pre- 
sented, can be impartial or uncon- 
cerned about it. There are no neu- 
trals in the matter of religion. In- 
difference is a pose. If Gibbon had 
his work to do over again in our 
day, says Bury, “he would assume 
an attitude of detachment.”** But 
it would be only an “attitude,” only 
“assumed.” If no man is big 
enough to sneer at Christianity, it 
is still more evident that no man is 
so far above Christianity as to be 
able to regard it with indifference. 
Temperaments vary. One anti- 
Christian releases his soul with fu- 
rious, or brutal, or vulgar invective. 
Another simply sneers, and is sar- 
castic. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to infer that the sneerer is 
necessarily less passionate than the 
thunderer. Gibbon hates Christian- 
ity as cordially as the most frenetic 
and apoplectic socialist orator in 
Hyde Park. But, being a scholar 
and—in the aristocratic sense—a 
gentleman, he expresses himself 
with cutting cynicism and cool 
irony rather than with torrential 
abuse. He thinks of Christians what 
the academicians of the Areop- 
agus thought of St. Paul, or what 
Petronius, the arbiter elegantiarum 
in the Court of Nero, thought of 
the poor victims burned as torches 
in the Emperor’s garden. The 
Stoic philosophers had no enthu- 
siasms. They cultivated philosoph- 
ical apathy. Their maxim was nil 
admirari. Naturally, they could not 
18Ibid., p. Ixvil. 16Ibid., p. xxxix. 
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understand why anyone should take 
religion seriously. When the mad- 
man from Tarsus turned the Medi- 
terranean world upside down; and 
when Christianity, the ezitialis su- 
perstitio, swept like a tidal wave 
over the Empire, destroying the al- 
tars of paganism, the exquisite and 
dispassionate intellectuals were, in 
spite of their affectation of poise, 
bewildered. No doubt, they too, 
after the deluge, assigned “causes,” 
for the catastrophe, but they were 
no better equipped to understand 
the causes of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity than Louis XVI. was cap- 
able of grasping the causes of the 
French Revolution. Cynics, sneer- 
ers, apathetic philosophers, should 
make no pretense of explaining any 
popular movement. The penalty 


they pay for intellectual hauteur 
and aristocratic aloofness, is that 
they become ridiculous when they 
venture to diagnose what goes on in 


the hearts of the people. 

So, Edward Gibbon, at heart a 
Greco-Roman pagan, coldly intel- 
lectual, dispassionate, cynical, skep- 
tical, can only flounder about in a 
sea of bad logic when he attempts 
to explain the propagation of Chris- 
tianity by his theory of “inflexible 
and intolerant zeal.” 

Also, his moral sense was as 
thoroughly atrophied as his intel- 
lect was hypertrophied. He says 
blandly, “The Christians still re- 
tained in their own power the alter- 
native of life or death. ... The 
magistrate was persuaded that he 
offered them an easy pardon, since 
if they consented to cast a few 
grains of‘incense upon the altar, 
they were dismissed from the tribu- 
nal in safety and with applause.”"" 

A man who can, even apparently, 
justify treachery to one’s own con- 

The Decline and Fall, Vol. MU. p. 29. 
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victions, apostasy from one’s God, 
and participation in idolatry, for 
the purpose of saving one’s skin, 
and of being dismissed “in safety 
and with applause,” is morally 
hopeless. He does not understand 
the code of an honorable man, not 
to say the conscience of a Christian. 
Gibbon was too intelligent to be de- 
ceived by the merely symbolic 
“pinch of incense.” He stands con- 
victed either of most extraordinary 
obtuseness or of downright dis- 
honesty. Witness, again, his brief 
single sentence concerning Marcus 
Aurelius, that most scholarly and 
most highly cultured emperor, the 
philosopher par excellence of pa- 
ganism, who, none the less, “pol- 
luted every year of his reign with 
innocent blood.” There is a sub- 
ject that demands the very best ef- 
forts of Gibbon’s persuasive pen— 
an apologia for the Emperor who, 
with the wisdom of Socrates, com- 
bined the cruelty of Nero. But Gib- 
bon dismisses the subject in a line: 
“Marcus despised the Christians as 
a philosopher, and punished them 
as a sovereign.” That is probably 
the most disingenuous sentence in 
The Decline and Fall. The truth is 
that Gibbon was afraid of the sub- 
ject. So he dismissed it with a fac- 
ile antithesis, which explains noth- 
ing. Later on, in a résumé and 
summary of his argument, he 
says,’* “The names of Seneca, of the 
elder and younger Pliny, of Tacitus, 
of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave 
Epictetus, and of the Emperor, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, adorn the age in 
which they flourished, and exalt the 
dignity of human nature. They 
filled with glory their respective sta- 
tions, either in active or contempla- 
tive life: their excellent under- 
standings were improved by study: 
18Ibid., p. 587. 
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philosophy had purified their minds 
from the prejudices of the popular 
superstition, and their days were 
spent in the pursuit of truth and 
the practice of virtue.” That para- 
graph is at once an example of Gib- 
bon’s best style and of his most 
genuine enthusiasm. But the spec- 
tacle of a philosopher who spent 
his days in the pursuit of truth and 
the practice of virtue; whose mind 
had been purified from the popular 
superstitions, but who nevertheless 
gave orders for the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of inoffen- 
sive Christians, is an anomaly, and 
clamors for explanation, which 
Gibbon does not condescend to give. 


V. 


The “Second Cause” of Gibbon, is 
“the doctrine of a future life.” 
His argument may be summarized 
briefly thus: The pagans, both 


philosophers and people, had prac- 


tically abandoned a belief in immor- 
tality. “The descriptions of the in- 
fernal regions had been abandoned 
to the fancy of painters and poets, 
who peopled them with so many 
phantoms and monsters, who dis- 
pensed their rewards and punish- 
ments with so little equity that a 
solemn truth, the most congenial to 
the human heart, was oppressed 
and disgraced by the absurd mix- 
ture of the wildest fictions.”*” 

Now, if Gibbon had said that the 
Christians purified the pagan belief, 
cleansed it of its absurdities and 
wild fictions, and introduced into it 
the element of equity in the dispen- 
sations of rewards and punish- 
ments, and that, in consequence, the 
doctrine became once more con- 
genial to the human heart, we 
might easily follow his logic. 

But no, he rather attempts to 

19Ibid., Vol. I. p. 529. 
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show that the Christian doctrine 
was overladen with as many absurd- 
ities and fictions and cruelties as 
the pagan. He makes much of a 
frightful passage from Tertullian 
in which the “perfervid African” 
wildly exults and gloats over the 
prospect of seeing from heaven the 
pains of the damned in hell. He af- 
firms that “the primitive Church... 
delivered over without hesitation to 
eternal torture the far greater part 
of the human species,” and that 
“these rigid sentiments which had 
been unknown to the ancient world, 
appear to have infused a spirit of 
bitterness into a system of love and 
harmony.” That is to say, the 
Christian doctrine of hell was more 
cruel than the pagan doctrine of 
Hades. But the pagans had aban- 
doned Hades as too cruel. There- 
fore they accepted the more cruel 
doctrine of the Christian hell! 

I am not concerned with the jus- 
tice of citing the furious Tertullian 
as an exponent of authentic Chris- 
tian doctrine, nor with the accuracy 
of the statement that “the prim- 
itive Church delivered over to eter- 
nal torture the far greater part of 
the human species.” I am merely 
expressing my amazement at the 
supposition that blasé pagans, who 
laughed at the phantoms and mon- 
sters of their own painters and 
poets, readily accepted the still more 
terrible hell of Tertullian. I mar- 
vel at the theory that you can con- 
vert the mass of mankind by “de- 
livering them over to eternal tor- 
ture.” Gibbon says, “The condem- 
nation of the wisest and most vir- 
tuous of the pagans on account of 
their ignorance or disbelief of the 
Divine Truth, seems to offend the 
reason and the humanity of the 
present age.”*° Let us say “of any 

20lbid., p. 537. 
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age.” If Catholics, for example, in 
America were to preach the doc- 
trine that George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson are all in hell because they 
were not Catholics, would that help 
to make America Catholic? So, if 
the early Christians preached that 
Socrates and Plato and Seneca and 
Cicero and Epictetus were all in 
hell because they were not Chris- 
tians, did that help to make the 
Roman Empire Christian? 

I can understand that the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation, preached 
for the first time to savages or bar- 
barians, might perhaps temporarily 
frighten them into a semblance of 
faith. But the Greco-Roman world 
was not composed of savages; even 
the “barbarians” of whom Justin 
Martyr and Clement and Origen 
speak were simply “non-Greek,” 
but civilized. These pagans were 


skeptics. They had had faith in the 


future life and had abandoned it. 
In a word, they were like millions 
of modern Americans, English, or 
French. Now, are we to under- 
stand that modern agnostics would 
be converted in multitudes by a 
ranting, frothing evangelist who 
would damn them and their fathers 
and mothers, their brothers and 
sisters and their children, to eternal 
perdition? Do the hell-fire and 
brimstone preachers of to-day stop 
up the flood of infidelity and ag- 
nosticism? If not to-day, why in 
the days of the Cesars? Gibbon 
neglects to answer these perhaps 
irrelevant but inevitable ques- 
tions. 

Again, I can understand that if 
the Christians had offered eternal 
happiness to all who accepted bap- 
tism; if they had preached that all 
who entered the Ark would not only 
escape the deluge, but would float 
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serenely on the flood to eternal 
peace in kingdom come; that might 
have been an effective, if ignoble, 
argument for conversion. But the 
early Christians gave no such gilt- 
edged guarantee of salvation. Rather 
they reminded their auditores that 
they must prepare for bloody death, 
and that if they wavered in the face 
of martyrdom, they would be lost 
more surely than if they had re- 
mained in paganism. It was even 
taught by some rigorous Christians 
that there were sins that never 
could be forgiven, if committed by 
a member of the Church. Among 
these sins were idolatry and adul- 
tery. A pagan who had been an 
idolater and an adulterer could be 
forgiven in baptism, but if, after 
baptism, he committed those sins 
again, his last state was worse than 
his first; he could never be forgiven. 
Gibbon, again, neglects to recall 
these facts, known to all readers of 
early Christian history. In fact, he 
comfortably neglects all facts that 
interfere with his thesis. It is hard 
to acquit him of Belloc’s charge of 
“deliberate dishonesty.” 


VI. 


Gibbon, of course, does not be- 
lieve in miracles, though he says 
with his usual graceful insincerity,” 
“The duty of an historian does not 
call upon him to interpose his pri- 
vate judgment in this nice and im- 
portant” question. But it is evident 
that he considers all “miracles” 
either delusion or fraud. So his 
“Third Reason” is “the miraculous 
power ascribed to the primitive 
Church.” He therefore comes face 
to face with the famous dilemma of 
St. Augustine. That dilemma he 
does not mention, though it is im- 

21Ibid., p. 542. 
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possible to think that he had not 
read it. He had read everything. 
St. Augustine says, “Christianity 
was propagated either with the as- 
sistance of miracles or without mir- 
acles. If with miracles, it must be 
admitted as a divine religion. If 
without miracles, it was propagated 
none the less, and that is the great- 
est miracle.” It is disappointing that 
Gibbon makes no reference to that 
familiar dictum of the greatest 
Father of the Church. Perhaps he 
considered it beneath notice. But 
he was quick to notice Tertullian, 
even in an absurd moment. If Ter- 
tullian, why not Augustine? 

But there is something worse 
than being face to face with Augus- 
tine. He is again face to face with 
inexorable logic. Here, in brief, is 
his argument. The Christians al- 
leged miracles. But the miracles 
did not happen. Nevertheless, the 
miracles that did not happen con- 
verted the pagan world. I submit 
that there is a pretty problem even 
for a professional logician. It is 
obviously too much for a profes- 
sional historian who is only an 
amateur logician. He leaves it 
alone. Indeed, he sadly skimps his 
treatise on the “Third Reason.” He 
hurries over it. He makes no at- 
tempt to examine the evidence of 
any particular miracle, though, as a 
well-read historian, cognizant of a 
multitude of historical documents 
on early miracles (for example, the 
miracles at the removal of the 
bodies of SS. Cosmas and Damian) ; 
but he passes along swiftly to his 
“Fourth Reason.” 


VIL. 


Gibbon’s irony is so subtle that 
the cautious reader fears to trust 
him even for a page or a paragraph. 
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But if he is ever sincere (in the two 
chapters on Christianity), it would 
seem to be when he praises “the 
pure and austere morals of the 
Christians,” his “Fourth Reason.” 
“When,” he says, “the Christians of 
Bithynia were brought before the 
tribunal of the younger Pliny, they 
assured the proconsul, that, far 
from being engaged in any unlaw- 
ful conspiracy, they were bound by 
a solemn obligation to abstain from 
the commission of those crimes 
which disturb the private or pub- 
lic peace of society, from theft, 
robbery, adultery, perjury and 
fraud.” This blamelessness, by the 
way, “was fully admitted by the 
candid and enlightened Roman,” 
adds Milman. “Near a century after- 
wards,” Gibbon continues, “Tertul- 
lian, with an honest pride, could 
boast, that very few Christians had 
suffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, except on account of their 
religion. Their serious and seques- 
tered life, averse to the gay luxury 
of the age, inured them to chastity, 
temperance, economy, and all the 
sober and domestic virtues. The 
contempt of the world exercised 
them in the habits of humility, 
meekness, and patience. The more 
they were persecuted, the more 
closely they adhered to each other. 
Their mutual charity and unsus- 
pecting confidence has been re- 
marked by infidels, and was too of- 
ten abused by perfidious friends.”™ 

The strain of speaking simply 
for about two dozen lines is too 
much for Gibbon. He lapses imme- 
diately into his familiar sarcasm. 
“Even their faults,” he says, “or 
rather errors, were derived from an 
excess of virtue.” Then commences 
a particularly nasty page in which 
he refers to the action of a few, like 

22Ibid., p. 546. 
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Origen, who took too literally “the 
saying of Christ in St. Matthew” 
(xix. 12). He complains that the 
Fathers of the Church “carried the 
duties of mortification, of purity, 
and of patience to a height that it is 
scarcely possible to attain, and much 
less to preserve, in our present 
state of weakness and corruption.” 
Then he glides insensibly into a sen- 
tence that completely destroys his 
argument. “A doctrine” (he means 
the doctrine of perfect continency) 
“so extraordinary and so sublime 
must inevitably command the ven- 
eration of the people; but it was ill 
calculated to obtain the suffrage of 
those worldly philosophers, who, in 
the conduct of this transitory life, 
consult the feelings of nature and 
the interest of society.... In our 
present state of existence, the body 
is so insepatably connected with the 
soul, that it seems to be our interest 
to taste, with innocence and mod- 


eration, the enjoyments of which 
that faithful companion is suscep- 


tible. Very different was the rea- 
soning of our devout predecessors; 
vainly aspiring to imitate the per- 
fection of the angels, they disdained, 
or affected to disdain, every earthly 
and corporal delight.”** 

Readers who are familiar with 
Gibbon’s peculiarly oblique manner 
of statement will automatically 
translate the more pertinent part 
of these remarks about as follows: 
“The primitive Christians advocated 
purity, even to the excess of com- 
plete continency. The practice of 
high chastity, though to the unso- 
phisticated it seemed admirable, is 
impossible. If the early Christians 
had been content with a more mod- 
erate degree of chastity, they might 
have obtained better results. The 
demand that men should be angels 

2Ibid., pp. 547, 548. 
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defeats its own purpose.” How, 
then, it came to pass that excessive 
devotion to an impossible virtue 
converted the pagan world, steeped 
and saturated as it was in impurity, 
is not explained. 

But, besides purity, the Chris- 
tians practiced other unsocial vir- 
tues. “They were,” he says, “not 
less averse to the business than to 
the pleasures of this world.” They 
would not take oaths. They did not 
believe in capital punishment or in 
war. “They refused to take any 
part in the civil administration or 
the military defence of the Empire.” 
“It was impossible” for them to 
“assume the character of soldiers, 
of magistrates or of princes.” 

Therefore, says Gibbon, for once 
apparently honest with indignation, 
“This indolent, or even criminal 
disregard to the public welfare, ex- 
posed them to the contempt and re- 
proaches of the pagans, who asked 
what would happen if all mankind 
should adopt the pusillanimous sen- 
timents of the new sect. To this 
insulting question, the Christian 
apologists returned obscure and 
ambiguous answers.” 

There he leaves his strange argu- 
ment, suspended in the air. Per- 
haps he was ashamed to complete 
it. Perhaps he forgot it. But the 
argument could only be this. The 
Christians were too pure to be hu- 
man. They were unsociable. They 
were unpatriotic. They were pusil- 
lanimous. They brought upon 
themselves the contempt and the 
reproaches of the pagans. And by 
that means they converted the pa- 
gan world to Christianity! 


VIII. 


The last of the “Five Causes,” 
“the union and discipline of the 
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Christian Church,” need not delay 
us long. Gibbon describes in detail 
the organization of the _ early 
Church; its division into clergy and 
laity; the numbers of its bishops, 
priests, and deacons; the various 
heresies that sprang up, even in 
those primitive ages; the theolog- 
ical controversies; and so on. 

His analysis of the ecclesiastical 
government existing in the times of 
the Czxsars is of value, particularly 
for Catholics, as a testimony from 
a hostile source that Christianity 
was not merely a sentiment, or an 
atmosphere, but an organization. 
But, strictly speaking, we do not 
need the testimony of this slippery 
witness. We have that of the Prot- 
estant Guizot, and in later days, of 
Adolf Harnack, who, in spite of the 
thesis of Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums, makes the striking state- 
ment (already quoted) about “a 
confederation of Christian Churches 
extending from Edessa to Lyons, 
with headquarters at Rome.” And 
we have superabundant evidence 
from a host of other historians. 
But how does the fact of organiza- 
tion prove Gibbon’s thesis? Does 
he mean that the organization was 
merely a machine, and that the ma- 
chine made converts? If so, he 
should have attempted to explain 
why Gnosticism, or Manichzism, or 
Arianism did not survive, rather 
than Catholicism. For he is at 
great pains to show that all these 
heresies had an organization that 
paralleled, equaled, and antagonized 
that of orthodox Christianity. But 
this neglect is only another one of 
the numerous lacune in his argu- 
ment. 

Indeed, if crganization is suffi- 
cient to account for the conquest of 
the Roman Empire by the Christian 
Church, why would not organiza- 
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tion account for conquest of the 
Christian Church by the Roman 
Empire? It’s a poor rule that will 
not work both ways. The Roman 
Empire was wonderfully and uni- 
versally organized, and was in pos- 
session. Even at the end, as far as 
the mechanism of government is 
concerned, it was superior to the 
Church. Why did it yield? There 
is the first question and the last, 
and Gibbon does not even touch it. 

The truth is that within the or- 
ganization of the Christian Church 
there was a vitality, a spirit, a Life 
which poor Gibbon could not see, 
simply because, as the sympathetic 
Lecky says, “he had no spiritual in- 
sight.” May I be permitted to repeat 
the observation that it is folly for 
one without spiritual insight to at- 
tempt the diagnosis of Christianity? 


IX. 


Gibbon’s “Causes” therefore, in- 
dividually examined, break down. 
Will some champion of Gibbon 
maintain that the “Causes,” taken 
one by one, may be weak, but that 
in combination they are powerful? 
I should then, happily, avail myself 
of the keen and penetrating criti- 
cism of Cardinal Newman: 

“He thinks these five causes, 
when combined, will fairly account 
for the event; but he has not 
thought of accounting for their 
combination. If they are ever so 
available for his purpose, still that 
availableness arises out of their co- 
incidence, and out of what does that 
coincidence arise? Until this is 
explained, nothing is explained, and 
the question had better have been 
let alone. These presumed causes 
are quite distinct from each other, 
and, I say, the wonder is, what 
made them come together. How 
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came a multitude of Gentiles to be vious objections, proves himself no 
influenced with Jewish zeal? How philosopher. Let us, therefore, in 
came zealots to submit to a strict, conclusion, grant him his just meed 
ecclesiastical régime? What con- of praise as an historian, in the nar- 
nexion has a secular régime with row sense of a collector and mar- 
the immortality of the soul? Why shaler of facts and incidents, and 
should immortality, a philosophical as a brilliant writer. But it is not 
doctrine, lead to belief in miracles, unfair to say with Coleridge:** “He 
which is a superstition of the vul- takes notice of nothing but what 
gar? What tendency had miracles may produce an effect; he skips on 
and magic to make men austerely from eminence to eminence, with- 
virtuous? Lastly, what power was out ever taking you through the 
there in a code of virtue,ascalmand valleys between: in fact, his work 
enlightened as that of Antoninus, to is little else but a disguised collec- 
generate a zeal as fierce as that of tion of all the splendid ancedotes 
Maccabeus? Wonderful events be- which he could find in any book 
fore now have apparently been concerning any persons or nations 
nothing but coincidences, certainly; from the Antonines to the capture 
but they do not become less wonder- of Constantinople. . .. I protest I 
ful by cataloguing their constit- do not remember a single philo- 
uent causes, unless we also show sophical attempt made throughout 
how these came to be constituent.”** the work to fathom the ultimate 

Gibbon, ignoring these questions, causes of the decline or fall of that 
and deliberately dodging these ob- empire.” 


25Specitmens of the Table Talk of Samuel 
Newman, Grammar of Assent (New York: Taylor Coleridge (New York: F. Warne & Co., 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 457, 458. 1905), p. 273. 


“I THIRST...” 


By KATHERINE BrEGy. 


Yea, Lord, I too— 

Only in this insatiate torment like to You: 

For love, that still must give, and ask, the whole, 
That may not rest short of the flame-wrapped goal, 
Nor find surcease in any timorous part: 

I am the human heart! 
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By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


OW that the elections of May 
1ith are settled, and a com- 
plete change in political rulers has 
been effected, we may form some 
judgment of how France fares in 
the circumstances. 

International relations are better. 
It would be futile to ignore this 
fact. M. Poincaré, with his med- 
dling ways, his quibbling, and his 
obstinacy, had drawn the enmity of 
the world upon us. 

The German nationalist elections 
furnished the subject matter of 
most of the blundering oratorical 
efforts of a President of the Council, 
who every week for two years de- 
livered the same kind of an address, 


lacking in vision and wholly im- 
practicable. 

In this regard M. Herriot’s dec- 
laration of policy has given us a 


change. I do not claim that the 
time and money we have lost dur- 
ing the past two years can be easily 
recovered. M. Briand said, a short 
while ago, that he had succeeded 
in getting from Germany the sum 
of two billion, four hundred million 
in gold. He only wished that, even 
with the assistance of the Dawes 
plan, France might be favored with 
that modest windfall annually. 
But, still, it does seem to me that 
there is more good will amongst 
peoples, a greater readiness to reach 
an understanding and to consider 
together their poverty and their 
wealth. Our leading newspapers, 
Le Temps and Le Journal des 
Débats, both admit that there is in 
Germany an element in the popula- 


tion honestly well disposed towards 
democratic government. Le Temps 
goes further, and scores a point 
against M. Vanderwelde, the Belgian 
Socialist leader, by stating that this 
element is just as numerous, and 
carries more influence amongst Ca- 
tholics than amongst Socialists. 

The time has come to put an end 
to the manifest bad faith of German 
industrial magnates and bankers 
who are encouraged and supported 
by nationalists of the worst type. 
This can be done if the Allies, who, 
according to the experts, have at 
last drawn up a plan of battle, will 
advance with a united front to cap- 
ture the fortress. The last elections 
in Germany make the task of con- 
ciliation easier. 

That does not mean that no diffi- 
culties loom up ahead. We have 
some tremendous difficulties to con- 
tend with, here and now. 

And by no means the least of 
these is the evil of bureaucracy— 
the methods which prevail in the 
Offices of Foreign Affairs, at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin, where, by 
ways that are dark and devious, 
every effort for peace made by ac- 
credited Ministers is quietly de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Macdonald’s fall from power 
was mostly the work of employees 
of the Foreign Office, that jealous 
guardian of English insularity. 

Here is another difficulty, which 
has its own importance. The Dawes 
plan was welcomed everywhere 
without reservation. But how will 
the creditor nations receive German 
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money and how will they give credit 
for it? This question was not fore- 
seen in the plan, and it may lead to 
a deadlock, especially if private in- 
dustrial corporations and manufac- 
turers join hands and refuse pay- 
ment in kind. 

When this difficulty is overcome, 
there still remains the problem of 
the interallied debts, which calls for 
a solution at any cost. Something 
can be accomplished, because a new 
spirit of confidence has arisen, a 
spirit of mutual dependence, which 
did not exist six months ago. I 
think that if the situation is handled 
with a little care, the United States, 
which holds the key to the problem, 
will gradually see that its own self- 
interest prompts, not a complete 
cancellation of debts, but a friendly 
adjustment. American statesmen 
appear to be quite well aware of 
the fact. 

For the first time in five years 


there is a hopeful outlook, and peo- 
ple appear to be sincerely deter- 


mined to have peace. I am not giv- 
ing undue importance to the state- 
ment which follows. It was made 
by Herr Bell, a deputy belonging to 
the Center Party in the Reichstag, 
its Vice-President, and one of the 
signers of the Treaty of Versailles. 
He writes in La Germania (July 
4th): “The time will soon come to 
found the United States of Europe.” 
Evidently this is a sign that 
the international atmosphere has 
changed. Catholics ought to be the 
first to rejoice over this change, and 
the French government which 
helped along the improvement de- 
Serves to be congratulated. 


* * * 


That leaves us much more free- 
dom in criticizing the interior policy 
of our country. 
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Is it not too true, alas, that in this 
country the faithful will always be 
hindered from giving enthusiastic 
approval to a Government which 
puts into practice some of their 
own ideas of social justice and in- 
ternational amity, simply because 
this Government at the same time 
will persist in incorporating into 
their program a narrow fanatical 
hatred of religion? This paradox 
sorely puzzles foreign Catholics, and 
many a time has the present writer 
been asked to give an explanation. 

To keep peace amongst a group 
of rabid partisans, M. Herriot 
felt constrained to announce that 
he would suppress the Vatican 
Embassy, that he would enforce 
conformity to hostile laws on those 
religious congregations which had 
as yet ignored them, and that he 
would laicize the schools even in 
Alsace. As if there were no other 
home problems demanding imme- 
diate attention—problems of a so- 
cial order, and financial regula- 
tions! These blind ones have 
learned nothing from the war. They 
will not see that if they would have 
peace among nations they are wil- 
fully setting aside the only means 
to attain that end—when they insist 
upon the removal of the Apostolic 
Nuncio, whose special duty it is to 
keep before the minds of men the 
clear, definite teaching of the Gos- 
pel and of the Popes regarding the 
spreading of peace to all peoples. 

Their blindness is just as much 
in evidence in their clumsy effort 
to restore peace to Alsace. If they 
honestly wish to understand and 
to respect the rights of Catholics 
when questions of a politico-reli- 
gious nature arise, it is the Nuncio, 
who since the rupture between 
Church and State has returned to 
Paris, that must be the arbiter. But, 
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go look for wisdom amongst the 
foolish dupes of anticlericalism. 

When Parliament reconvened, 
parties which had been stunned 
and thrown into confusion by the 
defeat of May 11th took heart and 
rallied their forces again. The 
battle is being renewed with fresh 
ardor. It may be interesting if I 
explain the conditions of this strug- 
gle, and I will try as far as possible 
to view it objectively. It is the best 
way te inform the foreign reader, 
who is too often quite confused by 
the vagaries of partisan politics. 

It is always easier for political 
groups to join in an offensive at- 
tack to win power than to hold a 
power already won. Once the op- 
position group holds the reins of 
government, the old passions and 
interests which made them stick to- 
gether regain the ascendance, and 
the one time allies wrangle amongst 
themselves, and split into factions, 
thus weakening the majority who 
depended upon them to support the 
government. 

The belligerent group of the Left 
which was formed to push the at- 
tack on the Bloc National, is just 
now the victim of this law of dis- 
integration. 

Listen to L’Impartial francais, 
the organ of those intellectual radi- 
cals who dally with L’Cuvre, a 
journal which is both radical and 
anticlerical. 

M. Herriot is not backed by that 
solidly united majority which sup- 
ported “Pére” Combes. Our foreign 
policy has developed a perfect un- 
derstanding in the _ republican 
ranks, but that same policy has 
sown the seeds of division amongst 
radicals and socialists. On two 
most vital problems, however, au- 
thority and the economic organiza- 
tion of the country, an agreement 
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appears to be impossible. No com- 
pelling motive has yet been found 
which will bring about a joint ac- 
tion and a spirit of give and take; 
hence, the tension, for there really 
is tension. 

Naturally, this clash of doctrines 
has its aftermath; economic condi- 
tions are growing worse; powerful 
remedies must be used at once. So- 
cialists have their nostrums and 
they are in a great hurry to see 
them administered, because their 
followers are restless, and there is 
danger that such discontent may 
favor those who fish in troubled 
waters—the communists. At their 
last congress, 780 socialist delegates 
gave evidence that they did have 
this fear, by voting against the mo- 
tion of M. Léon Blum. He received 
1,130 votes. 

As for the radicals, they are 
marking time. Confronted with so- 
cial problems, they have no idea as 
to what should be done, neither 
have they the means to doit. Never 
were they so sorely in need. They 
are not ready to try heroic remedies, 
and they have no confidence at all 
in half measures. With the excep- 
tion of a few of their leaders, adds 
the same author, they do not believe 
firmly enough in radicalism as an 
ideal, nor do they believe that those 
who represent them are wholly dis- 
interested. 

Public opinion can find no com- 
fort here. Giving M. Herriot all the 
credit he deserves,—for bettering 
the condition of French interests in 
foreign lands,—still it would be 
more desirable to see more tangible 
evidence of these efforts, in building 
up the value of the franc and lower- 
ing the high cost of living. An al- 
tack is about to be launched against 
him by all those whose interests 
have suffered and whose hopes 
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have been frustrated. It may hap- 
pen, that some radicals, who have 
upheld him so far because they 
feared the loss of political prefer- 
ment or the threatened loss of divi- 
dends, will now join hands with the 
malcontents. 

In a crisis so fraught with peril, 
the wily leaders of the radicals 
think they have found a way to 
stop dissension and desertion from 
the ranks. The plan is to alarm 
the country once more with the 
specter of clericalism. No need to 
look for any other explanation of 
that absurd speech made at Valence 
by Francois Albert—a Cabinet Min- 
ister. He thought he could save his 
own position and shield his little 
band of bigots by denouncing the 
Jesuits as the very men who are re- 
sponsible for every kind of misfor- 
tune which afflicts France. But the 
world is advancing, the French peo- 
ple will not be disturbed by such 
anticlerical bluffing. Nowhere were 
the elections fought out on such an 
issue. 

In opposition to those members 
of the Left bloc who, for better or 
for worse, still stand by the govern- 
ment, two groups have recently 
arisen, each having a rear guard, if 
such it can be called. The first 
group is headed by the former Pres- 
ident of the Republic, M. Millerand, 
who, with the help of MM. Magi- 
not, Marsal, Reibel, Le Traquer, and 
Senator Chaumet’s paper L’Avenir, 
heaps blame upon M. Herriot for 
yielding up the Ruhr without any 
guarantees, for not protecting 
French rights everywhere, for fail- 
ure to keep the promises made to 
Alsace-Lorraine, and for kindling 
again the dead fires of religious per- 
Secution. The members of this 
group roundly declare that they will 
allow no man to incite citizens to 
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bitter dispute on the pretext of pro- 
tecting certain laicization laws— 
when in reality these laws are not 
threatened at all. “Pretext” is the 
only word. 

M. Jean Guiraud, editor in chief 
of La Croix, writes on this point: 
“Let us not mince words. M. Mille- 
rand wants us to respect certain 
laws which are hateful to us, and 
not to enforce them. M. Herriot 
wants us to respect the same laws 
by enforcing them. Since, generally 
speaking, laws are made to be 
obeyed, it is very easy to see which 
of these two men has the stronger 
claim.” That is why Catholics can- 
not ally themselves with the Na- 
tional Republican League, because 
their position is not tenable since it 
lacks sincerity. Besides, the past 
history of Millerand, the revolution- 
ist and anticlerical, is a very tempt- 
ing target for his enemies. And M. 
Herriot did not miss this chance to 
hurl a few poisoned-tipped arrows 
in a speech he delivered at Rodez. 
It was a pleasure for him to remind 
his hearers, that “a certain orator” 
once declared, that “school doors 
should be barred to all dogmas and 
to the ministers of every religion,” 
that the Church is nothing more 
than “a political instrument in the 
hands of a political party.” And he 
concluded with this hard saying, 
“Repentance, to have any sem- 
blance of sincerity, should be ac- 
companied with some degree of 
shame. What would be said of 
an old incendiary who came to 
speak to you in the interests of a 
fire insurance company?” L’Action 
Francaise is carrying on a very bit- 
ter campaign against M. Millerand. 
Apparently, many Catholics are 
quite ready to leave him to his fate, 
and to rally to the support of the 
league founded by General de Cas- 
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telnau—a league for social, na- 
tional, and religious defense. Very 
likely its official organ will be that 
intensely nationalist newspaper, 
L’Echo de Paris. 

This league meets with scant 
favor from the extreme Right, but 
their attack on it is directed against 
L’Echo de Paris, through the col- 
umns of L’Action Francaise. 
Neither does it seem capable of any 
great degree of sympathy from 
Catholic democrats. As a matter 
of fact, here is what M. George 
Hoog, whose opinions have weight, 
though he be not brilliant, writes 
in La Jeune République, the organ 
of the group led by M. Marc Sang- 
nier: “The League of General de 
Castelnau will certainly fulfill the 
ardent wishes of many Catholics. 
Moreover, the life of the founder, 
so perfectly consistent, is happily 
beyond all criticism.” 

Yet, a note of complaint must be 
introduced. It is a pity that the 
position of this new group has not 
been more clearly defined. In 
L’Echo de Paris, the friendly coun- 
selor of the new league, General de 
Castelnau writes: “Our object is not 
to found a Catholic political party. 
We want to establish a large, well- 
organized group, ready to take ac- 
tion as citizens, in whatever con- 
cerns national, social, and religious 
defense.” 

“Action as citizens”—“religious, 
social, and national defense.” In 
such a program religious defense is 
not the sole concern of the league. 
Candidly, then, we cannot see very 
well how this new group differs 
from a Catholic political party. 
“National defense against whom? 
against what? against a new for- 
eign policy which General de Cas- 
telnau does not like, as we know, 
but which, for all that, has “a cer- 
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tain resemblance,” rather striking, 
indeed, to Vatican counsels on in- 
ternational politics. Amyone has a 
right to ask this question, and yet 
it is a great pity that it can be 
asked. 

True, in the matter of religious 
defense, there is no thought at all 
of rejecting the aid of Catholic pol- 
iticians—on the contrary, the 
proper thing to do is to enlist as 
many of them as possible, and from 
all parties; but, whoever they are, 
should they be the leaders in ac- 
tion? Frankly we do not think so. 

Never were we more convinced 
that, once for all, for the good of 
religion as well as for the good of 
France, the right thing to do is to 
make a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween religious defense and ques- 
tions of a social and political na- 
ture. 

It is precisely because we make 
this salutary and necessary distinc- 
tion, that we do not consider the 
action of the present Government 
as entirely blameworthy. And 
much as we disapprove the direc- 
tion given to its domestic policy, 
just so much does it appear to us 
that its foreign policy should be 
encouraged. 

Keeping in mind the same dis- 
tinction, we demand, likewise, that 
every measure taken for religious 
defense, to preserve its character 
and strength, should be formed 
without any concern for political 
interests; for religious defense is a 
duty incumbent on all men, whilst 
the business of politics allows them 
freedom to judge and to exercise a 
choice of their own. 

I should add, however, that the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has 
sanctioned General de Castelnau’s 
league for religious defense in 
France. 
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I have explained from an objec- 
tive viewpoint, the principles of the 
political problem, at the present 
time, in France. For my own part, 
| think that the Left wing of the 
Government is so weakened by in- 
ternal dissensions, that it has only 
one hope of gaining strength, and 
that is, if their adversaries are 
powerless to carry into effect a pro- 
gram which will benefit the great 
masses Of the nation, and not 
merely a few of the élite of the 
nation, men whose interests have 
no contact with the soul of the peo- 
ple nor any care for their moral or 
even material needs. It is much 


easier to see, to-day, of what great 
service it would be for us to have 
in the Chamber a group—I do not 
say an impossible party—no, but a 
group of practical Catholics, thor- 
oughly devoted to democratic insti- 
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tutions and yet free to swing their 
vote, voting with the Government 
when it upholds their ideals— 
whether of public morality, social 
laws, or international relations, 
then turning to fight vigorously and 
successfully if the Government 
should attack the just rights of 
Catholics, insisting only on receiv- 
ing what everyone else receives, and 
whenever disagreements arise, re- 
ferring the settlement of them to 
Rome. 

We have not yet gone as far as 
this, although interesting experi- 
ments are now being made in this 
direction, in particular by the 
founding of the Popular Democratic 
Party. It held a convention in 
Paris at the beginning of November. 
But its beginnings are so recent, we 
cannot as yet pass judgment on its 
worth or its chances of success. 








THE MISSIONARY. 


By LILuiAN HANKINS CAMPBELL. 


T was about a half-century ago, 
when the Puget Sound region 
was sparsely settled and the red 
man roamed more unrestrained 
over his broad domains, that Father 
Pierre and a band of earnest Sisters 
came to a beautiful secluded spot 
on the sound and organized an In- 
dian Day School. With much diffi- 
culty they erected some _ school 
buildings and a little church; and 
in this rudely constructed mission 
they taught and labored long before 
the Government of the United States 
gave a thought to the education of 
these Far Western Indians. They 


were earnest workers, these early 
missionaries, and by their labors 
won the complete confidence of the 


Indians, who grew to understand 
in a measure what Father Pierre 
and the Sisters tried to teach. 

They labored on here for about 
twenty years, when one night, in 
the dry autumn, a fire started in 
the heavy forest back of the mission 
and quickly spread to the seashore, 
where stood the buildings of the 
little settlement. Though a desper- 
ate attempt was made to stay the 
flames, all the buildings, with the 
exception of the church, were com- 
pletely destroyed. Only a few days 
after this disaster, news came that 
the Government was to start the 
erection of buildings for a boarding 
school for Indians not half a mile 
distant from the old mission site. 
The Sisters were thereupon trans- 
ferred to another field of labor, and 
their picturesque mission passed 
into history. 


But Father Pierre stayed on. He 
had by this time established several 
little churches in the territory, and 
he made the rounds of these con- 
stantly. In time he came to be the 
best known and most trusted white 
man among the Indians. The hard- 
est part of Father Pierre’s unselfish 
work came after the arrival of his 
fellows, the whites. At least, it 
was so for a considerable period of 
time. Occasionally he had a real 
struggle with some of his white 
brethren who came to conduct the 
Indian Government School. Some 
were jealous of the missionary’s in- 
fluence; some disapproved of his 
religion; but none was successful 
in substituting anything better. 

But Father Pierre was a patient 
man; he had developed this virtue 
from his many privations. He was 
a little Frenchman, and spoke Eng- 
lish very brokenly; also he was ex- 
ceedingly impulsive and received 
not a little criticism from his co- 
workers on that account. But he 
was most sincere, and sincerity will 
eventually be rewarded. So, bit by 
bit, he gained the confidence of his 
white brothers. He was of im- 
mense value to them, for he had 
come among the Indians with an 
open mind. He had studied their 
temperament and adapted his life 
to it. He knew that the savage mind 
moves slowly, when it comes to tak- 
ing up civilized ideas. So he had 
been tolerant of his charges, being 
content that enlightenment should 
come by slow stages. This, as his 
coworkers at the Government 
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School were to learn, was the only 
way it would come. By the same 
slow degrees the workers at the 
school were enlightened as_ to 
Father Pierre’s attitude toward 
them. The faithful missionary was 
anxious for the Government School 
to thrive, for therein he saw a most 
effective means of securing the spir- 
itual advantage of his Indian 
charges. 

At last there came a sensible, 
competent superintendent, who, 
though not a Catholic, formed a 
real partnership with the good 
priest. The school began to go 
rapidly ahead. New buildings were 
granted by the Government, and 
more instructors were sent out. All 
this the priest saw with satisfac- 
tion. He now got round to the 
school every third Sunday, where 
he found his church well filled with 
clean, happy-looking Indian boys 
and girls, and a goodly sprinkling 
of the parents who lived near 
enough to come. 

Sometimes the employees at the 
school went to the little church to 
hear the good man talk to his flock. 
The school was rather isolated from 
the civilization that was flourishing 
in the more populated districts of 
the State; so that here was their 
only font of religious inspiration. 
Father Pierre was always invited to 
the employees’ club mess for Sun- 
day dinner, and all looked forward 
with pleasure to his visit. -It was 
really through this opening that he 
crept into everyone’s heart. 

But we were all to suffer a most 
severe awakening to the fact that 
there are still some unenlightened 
whites. A new employee, a much 
needed one, had been granted by 
the Government. A boys’ matron 
was being sent to relieve the head 
matron from part of her duties. 
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And one day in early spring, the 
stage brought the new member of 
our little community. I shall not 
try to give the reader a detailed 
description of this specimen of 
woman, but I will say that her name 
was Snipe, and that it suited her. 
She had barely removed her be- 
draggled hat before she announced 
that she was from the mountains of 
Tennessee and belonged to a strict 
religious sect that flourished there. 
She also wanted it distinctly under- 
stood that she did not play cards 
or dance, and that she said her 
prayers regularly. She avowed 
that, no matter what might thrust 
itself in her path, she always went 
to the church of her faith. She 
said she intended to keep up those 
practices here, and she hoped to 
teach the Indians a few necessary 
religious truths. 

Now all of these announcements 
by Miss Snipe might have impressed 
us favorably if she had not jumped 
to the conclusion that she was the 
only enlightened being at her new 
post, and that she needs must bear 
the burden alone. After a time she 
asked if there was any religious in- 
struction being given the benighted 
savages. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Snipe,” said Miss 
Miller, the head matron, “I’m afraid 
you are a little tardy to do any real 
missionary work here except to pro- 
pound the gospel of cleanliness to 
the boys. For there is a thriving 
mission here and a very well-liked 
man in charge of it.” 

“Oh, well, I do say! 
church is it?” 

“If you mean what denomina- 
tion, it is Roman Catholic.” 

But for her power to withstand 
shock, we should have had to apply 
restoratives to Miss Snipe. As it 
was she was speechless, which fact 


What 
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indicated a knockout blow had been 
delivered. When she had so far 
recovered as to be able once more 
to express herself, she gasped out, 
“Mercy on us! Is that all the reli- 
gion there is here? Are you all 
Catholics?” 

“Now, Miss Snipe,” snapped her 
superior, “we are not in duty 
bound to tell you what we are, but 
Miss Healy is a member of this 
church, and we expect you to be 
considerate of her feelings.” 

That evening at the employees’ 
club Miss Healy, the Irish laun- 
dress, came in and displayed a note 
from Father Pierre asking her if 
she would see that the girls of the 
Communion class were properly 
dressed for the service on the next 
Sunday. He suggested that she 


might get some assistance from the 


rest of us. 
“You see,” explained Miss Healy, 
“Father told the girls they would 


have to have veils, and most of 
them have sent home for them. 
But dolling up twenty dusky beau- 
ties is a trifle beyond me, and you 
folks have just got to help.” 

“Well,” from Miss Miller, “I may 
be a heathen and a heretic, but I 
know what their veils ought to look 
like, and I'll warrant that the ones 
they'll get from home won't re- 
semble any you ever saw before on 
a Communion class; so if we are to 
assist in this tender mission, we'd 
better investigate that part of the 
paraphernalia immediately. Let’s 
go over to the girls’ ‘dorm’ before 
it is their bedtime and see what 
they have received from home in 
the way of veils.” 

During this conversation Miss 
Snipe had been rocking back and 
forth nervously in her chair, turn- 
ing the leaves of a magazine over 
and over in a baffled sort of way. 
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“Come on, Miss Snipe,” said Miss 
Miller, as we rose to go. 

“No, I don’t think I will. I don’t 
know anything about it, and any- 
way I think you all just worship 
this Pierre man, and I’m sure I’m 
not going to be so foolish or so 
wicked.” And she flounced out 
with a defiant look at her superior. 

When we were outside, Miss 
Healy exploded, “Well, of all the 
benighted . . . oh, what’s the use 
. . » She can’t help it. But won't 
Father laugh?” 

“I hope he won’t ever know,” I 
added fervently. 

“You trust him, he’ll read that 
Snipe woman like a book,” Miss 
Miller promised. 

The girls were having their last 
romp before going to bed when we 
came into the play room. Miss 
Miller asked her girls to show us 
what sort of veils they had got from 
home for Communion. They trooped 
off to their lockers and brought 
back their collection. Words fail 
to describe what was brought out 
for our inspection: mosquito bar in 
various degrees of cleanliness; face 
veils varying in length, width, and 
previous condition of servitude; 
and, lastly, lace curtains of discard- 
able age. We set about planning 
how to get the proper sort of veils 
and dresses. For the next few days 
we spent all of our spare time in 
working on the girls’ outfits for the 
coming Sunday celebration. 

Finally the great day arrived and 
found each girl with the proper 
kind of veil, and a dress, too, of a 
desirable whiteness. During all the 
preparations Miss Snipe hid away, 
fearful lest she be contaminated by 
the very vestments. We tried to 
persuade her to go to the little 
church and see what happened. But 
we wasted our breath. 
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“Why,” she said, “I wouldn’t go 
near that place for anything. And 
I never want to see that—that— 
preacher you talk about, either.” 

Nevertheless, when the girls were 
all ready and marched out in their 
white dresses with wreaths of wild 
white syringa in their dark tresses, 
she was heard to remark that it was 
too bad, they looked “right pretty.” 
When we came back from church, 
she was brimming over with curi- 
osity to know what was done; but 
we gave her no satisfaction or in- 
formation. 

The following week a messenger 
came hurrying over to the school to 
say that Father Pierre was at the 
church preparing for a funeral of 
one of the old Indians who had died 
suddenly. He wanted Miss Grey, 
the primary teacher at the school, 
to be allowed to come over and play 
the organ and lead in the singing. 
She had obliged him many times 


and would gladly have done so this 
time, but she was ill and could not 


go. We knew Father Pierre was 
always anxious to do his best when 
any of the older Indians were con- 
cerned. For it was they who first 
followed his light and made his 
later success possible. So the Su- 
perintendent inquired among the 
employees for volunteers to take 
Miss Grey’s place. He asked me to 
play the organ. Although I played 
indifferently and was not at all fa- 
miliar with the service, I felt sure 
of Father Pierre’s sympathy and 
help. The next problem was to find 
some one to lead the singing. Now, 
whatever Miss Snipe’s undesirable 
qualities, I must admit that she 
could sing. She had had no train- 
ing, of course, but her voice was 
pleasing enough. When the Super- 
intendent approached her on the 
subject, however, I never saw any- 
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one display more ingenuity in in- 
venting excuses, and finally, when 
she had been foiled on each of them, 
she adopted the air of a much hec- 
tored martyr. The Superintendent 
was not a little displeased with her, 
and surprised as well, for this was 
the first he had known of her atti- 
tude. The upshot of the matter was 
that I took five or six of the older 
girls from my schoolroom and sal- 
lied forth to the church. Several 
of the other employees came to ren- 
der such assistance to Father Pierre 
as he might need. 

That evening we were trying to 
give the others some idea of the 
funeral we had attended. There 
were the Indians telling their beads 
in a half audible guttural voice and 
the priest’s brave efforts to render 
a Christian service. When the In- 
dians left the church, they loaded 
the corpse into a spring wagon and 
started for the cemetery. But, long 
before reaching it, they took the 
coffin out and carried it along the 
dusty roadway. From time to time, 
they would set the coffin down, and, 
swinging to and fro, their bodies 
bent nearly double, they would 
chant a savage melancholy dirge all 
their own. Finally they arrived at 
the burying ground and the long- 
suffering priest finished the serv- 
ice. 

At the point in the narrative deal- 
ing with the introduction of the 
queer Indian custom, Miss Snipe 
asked why “in all time” that was 
allowed. Whereupon Mr. Bowen, 
the chief engineer, himself a very 
practical man, explained to her 
what Father Pierre had said only 
that afternoon regarding the point 
in question. 

“We all make our progress by 
degrees,” the priest had explained. 
“The Indian is no exception. One 
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must be tolerant of his childish cus- 
toms and beliefs. He progresses 
upward slowly; perfection is not 
gained in a generation, nay, even in 
several generations. So while I am 
not content with their attainments 
in a religious way, yet I feel that 
by the exercise of diligence, faith, 
and tolerance they will eventually 
reach the pinnacle of perfection.” 

But this explanation did not 
satisfy Miss Snipe. And she ex- 
pressed herself in no uncertain 
terms. “That Pierre man and me 
couldn’t never agree nohow, I 
reckon. What these Indians need 
is some one to teach ’em the Chris- 
tian way to do things and make ’em 
do it, too, right smart.” 

“I hope you won't be so swift in 
your work with the Indian boys, 
Miss Snipe,” said Miss Miller, “or 
I may have to come over and put 
down a quiet but determined revo- 
lution.” 

Miss Snipe sniffed and got up and 
went out. After her departure Mr. 
Bowen remarked in his dry way 
that Miss Snipe had a brain cell or 
two to develop before she could 
hope to reach her “pinnacle of per- 
fection.” Strange to say it was 
Father Pierre who led this lady one 
step away from her struggle with 
intolerance. 

The Sunday following this fu- 
neral, the priest came to hold his 
regular service. Just before dinner 
that day all fifteen of the club mem- 
bers were gathered in the dining 
room when Miss Healy very casu- 
ally let drop the news that Father 
Pierre was to take dinner at the 
club. This was his first visit since 
Miss Snipe’s arrival. The announce- 
ment nearly took the poor woman 
off her feet. “Well, I guess Ill go 
over to my room,” she tried to say 
in a matter-of-fact way. “Then I 
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guess I'll eat with Mary and help 
her do the dishes.” She was floun- 
dering now. We were all enjoying 
it hugely, and Miss Miller said, “Oh, 
come now, Miss Snipe, be a sport 
and stick it out. Father Pierre 
doesn’t eat Tennesseans when he 
can get good Washington grown 
lamb.” 

“I—well, I—well, I never have 
seen a Catholic priest and I[—I 
won’t know what to say.” 

“Blessings on us!” howled the 
dairy man, “say ‘how-de-do, Fa- 
ther’; then keep still; we like to 
hear him talk.” 

“Do you call him ‘Father’? | 
never could say that; we never call 
our preachers—” 

“Suffering cats! say ‘how-de-do,’ 
just that.” 

“I don’t guess I'll stay.” 

“You’ve got to stay. Anyway 
here he is at the front door and you 
couldn’t go now without seeing him, 
at least.” So poor Miss Snipe, 
trapped, shrank back into a corner. 

The loquacious little Frenchman 
began talking to everyone at once, 
it seemed, asking in rapid succes- 
sion about the interests of each 
member of the club. He was con- 
stantly journeying from place to 
place in his capacity of missionary 
to the Indians. He met many peo- 
ple, but he forgot no one, and in 
addition had a way of getting into 
your private life without your least 
suspecting he had done so. I've 
learned enough about this famous 
little man now to know that he took 
in Miss Snipe’s situation at a glance. 
But at the time I was terribly per- 
turbed lest she do or say something 
that would offend our jovial guest. 
During the time that we had all 
been talking and waiting for the 
dinner bell, Miss Snipe had been 
standing by the window, biting her 
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finger nails, and looking the picture 
of discomfort. Finally the call for 
dinner came and we all trooped into 
the dining room. Miss Miller 
grasped her assistant matron by the 
arm and said rather harshly, “Come 
on, now, don’t be a fool. Act just 
as sensible as you can.” Miss Healy, 
the laundress, was dining room 
manager that week, and to that 
dignitary fell the duty, among 
others, of assigning to visitors their 
place at table. Her overdeveloped 
sense Of humor led her to place 
Father Pierre vis-a-vis with Miss 
Snipe. That very much disturbed 
individual almost fled when she 
sensed the situation, but Miss Mill- 
er’s steady gaze, which somehow 
seemed to repeat her last admoni- 
tion, held her in her chair. 

Shades of the past! The first 


remark Father Pierre made, when 
we were all seated, was addressed 
to Miss Snipe. 


“I am sure there is 
some mistake here, for really here 
is a new face at table and no one 
has had ze kindness to present zem 
to Father Pierre.” Miss Miller, 
after a moment’s lull, rose to the 
situation, saying simply, “Father 
Pierre, this is Miss Snipe, the new 
boys’ matron.” 

“Ah, Miss Snipe, I want to con- 
gratulate you on ze tidiness of ze 
boys. Zey look very—what ees eet 
you say?—‘speck an’ span’ zis 
morning.” At this Miss Miller 
sniffed, which told us all more elo- 
quently than words that she had 
herself at least taken a last survey 
of those morning toilets. Miss Snipe 
colored and dropped her fork, and 
Miss Healy coughed, strangled-like, 
behind her napkin. Father Pierre, 
unruffled, merrily pursued his con- 
versational way. He was at his best, 
relating many tales of his varied 
personal adventures. He finished 
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up for that day by narrating the 
events of his first meeting with me. 
I had not told of it, and had hoped 
the rest of the club members would 
never hear about it. It had occurred 
at the door of my schoolroom a few 
days after my arrival. He wanted 
me to make an announcement con- 
cerning some service for the Com- 
munion class, and, since he was 
within hearing of my students, I 
wanted to appear as intelligent as 
possible. I had a feeling that I had 
not succeeded as completely as I 
desired. His tale was amusing to 
them all, but most disquieting to 
me, especially when he told of his 
sympathy for me in my struggle to 
understand his distracting English. 
As we were leaving the table he 
said, “I came across ze bay in my 
sailboat, and I will take four elegant 
young ladies on a trip to Skyou 
Point zis afternoon. Since I make 
ze proposition and furnish ze boat 
and ze skill to sail eet I will have 
ze privilege of picking my company. 
I will have Miss Miller because she 
is very sure of herself on land, but 
I think she is afraid of a sailboat; 
Miss Healy because she is Irish; 
Miss Hall because we need ballast; 
and Miss Snipe because—because 
she did not come to church this 
morning.” While the first three of 
us were noisily accepting, Miss 
Snipe hung back, mumbling con- 
fusedly about having some work to 
do. “Oh, zer ees such a fine breeze 
and eet ees so fine, so splendid to 
be out, I will myself ask ze Super- 
intendent if you can go.” 

“She can go if she wants to,” 
prompted Miss Miller. 

“That settles it then. 
All get ready.” 

We trooped into the hall, grabbed 
our hats from the rack, and started 
for the beach. In our eagerness to 


She goes. 
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be off we had left Miss Snipe be- 
hind. Imagine our surprise when 
we looked back and saw Father 
Pierre urging her reluctantly along. 
We were soon stowed into the 
trusty little boat and sailing down 
the bay with the steady breeze. 
After an hour of swift travel we 
made a landing on Skyou Point. 
We searched on the beach for 
agates, and Father Pierre pointed 
out curious shells, giving us lively 
tales of the animals that once lived 
in them, or relating stories of his 
adventures with the Indians, point- 
ing out the headlands and bays that 
had been the scenes of some of 
them. 

Finally he said, “I wonder if Miss 
Snipe knows the meaning of Skyou 
Point?” 

“N—o,” she acknowledged. 

“It is Indian for Deadman’s 
Point. It was one time ze burying 


ground of ze Puget Sound Tribes. 


Ze dead ones were put in ze trees, 
and now, of course, zer unfortunate 
bones lie on ze ground in great pro- 
fusion—or should I say in great 
confusion? Suppose we climb up 
here to ze top of ze cliff and look at 
zis place.” 

We were all eager to go. Just at 
the spot indicated, the cliff was easy 
to climb, and we all started but Miss 
Snipe. When urged to come, she 
said, “Oh, no, I wouldn’t go for 
anything; the place would haunt 
me for a week. Anyway, I think it 
is foolish to take all that climb just 
to see a few Indian bones.” 

“I'm very sorry you will not 
come. Eet is most interesting his- 
torically. You can still see how ze 
resting place was fixed up in ze 
trees.” 

“Tl go on around the point and 
meet you up on the other side,” 
and she started on. 
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“Let her go,” advised Miss Miller; 
“she’s hopeless anyway.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” broke in the 
priest; “she has never been away 
from—where is it?—Tennessee be- 
fore, I take it. You must be patient; 
she means well I am sure.” 

We successfully climbed the steep 
cliff. The view of the sound and 
islands round about was very fine, 
and we spent some time admiring 
it. Then we went to explore the 
old burial ground. We had been 
there perhaps an hour and a half 
when suddenly Father Pierre threw 
up his hands in a gesture of despair. 

“Oh, what a fool I am!” 

“Why, Father, what is the mat- 
ter?” said Miss Healy. 

We all turned to him abruptly 
and read the agony on his face. 

“Girls,” he said hollowly, “ze tide 
ees coming in.” 

Still we did not catch his mean- 
ing. 

“Don’t you know zis cliff ees 
steep, ze beach ees flat, and ze tide 
comes with a mighty swiftness. 
Miss Snipe, she can never climb ze 
cliff from where she is now, and 
unless she knows, she can never 
round ze point in time and come to 
ze place where ze bank ees not so 
steep.” 

“She'll go back, Father,” some 
one suggested. 

“That would do her no good, for 
ze place where we came up is cov- 
ered first of all by ze tide. Quick! 
we must tell her.” 

We hurried as fast as we could. 
Making slow progress, as it seemed, 
we scrambled over fallen logs and 
forced our way through the under- 
brush, struggling to extricate our- 
selves from the thickets of wild 
blackberry vines and devil’s-clubs 
that grew in great profusion along 
the edge of the cliff. At last the 
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blue waters of the bay, churned into 
whitecaps by the incoming tide, 
came into view. Peering over the 
the edge of the bank, we saw that it 
was a sheer drop of some two hun- 
dred feet, also that the tide had 
cut off retreat for Miss Snipe. Her 
only hope was a desperate race 
down the beach a mile or more to 
a point where the cliff could be 
scaled. 

And there she was slowly picking 
her way along, stopping now and 
then to toss a stone into the water, 
plainly nursing her grievance like 
a spoiled child. Miss Miller con- 
ceived the idea of throwing pebbles 
down from the cliff in the hope of 
attracting her attention. This we 
did, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts a pebble fell at her feet, 
and she looked up. One after the 
other we shouted her danger to her, 
gesticulating wildly. But the roar 
of the tide and the breaking of the 


surf upon the beach drowned our 


voices. At first she seemed to think 
we were just being facetious, and 
she resented it, but finally she 
seemed to get something of our 
meaning but only enough to become 
bewildered. I am sure she knew 
nothing of the movements of the 
water and so could not appreciate 
the cause of our anxiety. We were 
half mad with terror and beside 
ourselves at our helplessness. 

“I must go to her,” announced 
the little priest suddenly. “If I am 
there, I think I can save her.” 

“But, Father, you must not at- 
tempt to go down the cliff here. It 
will be impossible to get down with- 
out being dashed to pieces,” pleaded 
Miss Healy, catching hold of the 
priest’s arm. 

“You must have more faith in me 
than that, my child. You must stay 
up here and pray that all will be 
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well. It ees partly my fault that 
she ees there.” 

Before we could say more or do 
anything to dissuade him, the 
dauntless wiry man had shed his 
coat and was running along the 
cliff looking for a likely place to 
start his perilous descent. Mute we 
stood and watched him, forgetting 
utterly Miss Snipe who was gazing 
up at the priest with wide-eyed as- 
tonishment. Here he caught at a vine 
or a root that projected, there at a 
stone that formed a tiny ledge; now 
he had to stop and dig a hole in the 
bank with his stout boot. He would 
pause now and again to rest for a 
brief space of time, flattened against 
the perpendicular wall. And then 
we would be sure that he could not 
go on. But we gave no outcry and 
he gave no sign, looking neither up 
nor down, except to find his next 
footing. Breathless, we followed 
his every movement. Finally, when 
he was about thirty feet from the 
beach, he lost his footing. A stone 
he had stepped on loosened its hold 
and, falling to the base of the cliff, 
took him with it. 

He lay still and apparently life- 
less on the sand. We saw Miss Snipe 
run to him, take her handkerchief, 
and dampen it in a little pool of 
water left from the last high tide, 
and bathe his temples. Soon he 
stirred and we knew he still lived. 
Now he was motioning weakly, and 
now he had risen unsteadily to his 
feet. He limped; apparently he had 
wrenched his ankle. He grasped 
Miss Snipe by the arm and started 
off down the beach, seemingly ex- 
plaining the situation as they went. 
By her unsteady gait and her fur- 
tive glances at the bay we knew that 
her great danger had at last dawned 
on her. But the priest looked not 
toward the sea. He picked his way 
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carefully along the beach, limping, 
yet half dragging his terrified com- 
panion. 

On came the tide, every wave 
brought the raging sea nearer the 
base of the cliff. Gradually the 
strip of sand where they were rac- 
ing for their lives became narrower 
and narrower. We ran along the 
top of the cliff in helpless despair. 
We saw them come to a ledge of 
rock that projected out into the 
bay; they could not go around this, 
as the water already touched its 
outmost point; so they had to clam- 
ber up on it and slide down on the 
other side. All that took their valu- 
able time. The beach on the other 
side of the ledge was narrower still, 
and the waves washed up over their 
feet as they threaded their way 
around the huge bowlders that were 
strewn upon the margin of the bay 
at this point. It began to look now 


as though they would never reach 
the place on the bank where it 


could be scaled, before they would 
be dashed to pieces against the 
rocks. They were nearing this 
place now, and, frantic to be of 
assistance, we turned without a 
word and cut through the timber 
over a short cut to the spot they 
were struggling to gain. When we 
reached it, imagine our chagrin to 
find the water up over the sand, and 
rising higher each moment. We 
could not see them now because of 
a jutting ledge of rock. 


THE MISSIONARY 


It seemed an interminable time 
before we saw two heads bobbing in 
the water and realized that Father 
Pierre was swimming and towing 
the helpless woman. He had to 
swing well out to avoid being 
dashed against the rocks. When 
finally he got to a point opposite 
where we stood, he turned abruptly 
for the shore. We rushed down to 
a rock that projected just there, 
and, as they were swept toward it, 
grasped their outstretched hands 
and pulled them to safety. We 
were all too wrought up for many 
words, and we needed a few min- 
utes to collect our wits; but as soon 
as Father Pierre had recovered 
himself and Miss Snipe showed 
signs of being herself again, the 
dauntless priest was once more 
ready to move. We helped him 
into his coat, and, as he started 
limping up the bank he called in a 
matter of fact tone, “Come on, 
girls, we’ve got to be sailing back 
home.” 

“I just can’t believe it,” Miss 
Snipe mumbled, shivering as she 
looked at his departing figure. “I 
must thank him somehow.” 

Bewildered and speechless as she 
was, we knew she had developed 
that brain cell the dairy man had 
mentioned. And the little priest 
had established himself rather 
firmly in another one’s good 
graces, albeit it nearly took his life 
to do it. 





THE “FAITH” OF “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By W. F. P. 


EGAN PAUL could say, a long 
generation ago, that he came 
to need no more the text of Tenny- 
son or of Browning; for that, think- 
ing thoughts from those poets, their 
familiar words rose spontaneously 
to his mind. We have lived to see 
an end of most Browning Societies. 
And Tennyson has been hidden in 
a cave, with comparative silence 
round him. There has, indeed, been 
some chattering about his not being 
a manly mind—inconsistent with 
another reproach of this day, that 
we don’t want poets preaching and 
teaching; perhaps, not poets think- 
ing. Such being words from those 
who would aid in brushing away 
Zschylus, Dante, Milton, also 
Shakespeare and Homer; or who 
even delude their dupes of the hour 
that, by unhopeful youth, these old- 
fashioned moralists need no more 
be read. With these a Tennyson 
thus classes himself; standing 
humbly, however, afar off. For of 
one thing I have not the faintest 
conception—did he not modestly 
say?—how could ever be written a 
play of Shakespeare’s~ 
And out of the caves, where most 
good authors, for a generation or so 
after their deaths, are hidden and 
half forgotten, Tennyson may pos- 
sibly be already emerging; not, as 
the young that are foolish say, to 
lie again well-bound in decent 
drawing-rooms, and compose court 
news, but as the artist and the 
thinker, forced at last, indeed, to 
hear the truth about the highfalutin 
tone of his provincial imperialism; 
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about the complacency with the na- 
tionally established and with his 
own social sets; about the bombast 
of his denunciations of dogmas dis- 
pleasing to him and his; and the 
uncriticized puerilities that crack 
the winds of poor phrases, running 
them with alliterations and imita- 
tions this way and that; the whole, 
so solemn as if I am Sir Oracle. 
And the artist, in Tennyson the 
sensitive, would not have suffered 
gladly thus to be tried in a new fire; 
the thinker in him might not well 
have borne it. 

Yet the present may be, as sug- 
gested, the day of Tennyson’s com- 
ing forth burnt new, now that a 
large appreciation of him has re- 
cently appeared, out of this genera- 
tion that knew him not. And it is 
not Tennyson who will be forgot- 
ten, but those who, without per- 
haps head or heart to know him, 
gave out, in their now passing day, 
that, in heart and head, he was not 
worth the being known. If Tenny- 
son wrote “Locksley Hall,” he 
thought himself into writing “Sixty 
Years After.” The wild and wan- 
dering cries beginning “In Memo- 
riam” were blamed by him, rather 
than by his readers, who yet could 
not, as he, judge how far those 
cries were from being insincere. 
His Duke who was Great never 
spoke against a foe. Tennyson’s 
peace, worse than wars, was facing 
certain facts that stagger and shame 
this our day, of not less trouble 
than ’Tis Sixty Years Since. If his 
bourgeois Arthur is shifting out of 
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the way of the medieval Lancelot, 
yet Tennyson wrote, for his day, 
and still for ours, the “Vision of 
Sin,” the “Palace of Art.” If 
“Dora” has to shrink in the moun- 
tain air of Wordsworth’s “Michael,” 
Tennyson has the cry whose echoes 
will inspire: 


“Surely, surely slumber is more 
sweet than toil, the shore 

Than labour in the deep mid- 
ocean, wind and wave and 
oar; 

Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we 
will not wander more”; 


though his voice, too, is trumpet- 
tongued, 


“Tho’ 
We are not now that strength which 
in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; 
which we are, 


that 


One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield.” 


Whatever has come, or is coming, 
out of “Victorian” materialism, 
commercialism, capitalism, and all 


“The trouble of ants in the gleam of 
a million million of suns,” 


some things are as clear as they 
were to the calmer faith-full 
saints of all ages, and so also to 
Tennyson—that there is no rest for 
the spirit of man in dreary, hope- 
less irreligion; and that, as the 
nineteenth-century contemporary 
Taine was noting, wherever for 
eighteen hundred years the wings 
of Christianity fail or are broken, 
public and private morals are de- 
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graded, and man becomes as he 
was in the times of Augustus and 
Tiberius, voluptuous and hard- 
hearted. And against such an end 
of man, “In Memoriam” is at least a 
passionate protest. It was pressed 
from the poet that answers, “I have 
felt,” in an age of Herbert Spencer’s 
dissecting, Huxley’s examining, 
Matthew Arnold’s sighing, Clough’s 
sobbing and scoffing, Darwin’s dead- 
ening of his soul. Tennyson lived 
in his age, and wrote from it, in 
revolt against what he thought to 
be its main stream; stretching his 
lame hands of faith. 

“In Memoriam,” he himself said, 
is “rather the cry of the whole 
human race than mine’”—the won- 
der of death coming to the young; 
the breaking of fair companionship; 
the greatness of man in his good- 
ness; his utter littleness in the 
physical world; the nothingness of 
his days on earth; his hopes; his 
persistent trust in right; his rea- 
soning, at war with his moral in- 
stincts; his undisciplined heart; his 
helpless ignorance, what Darwin, 
echoing the natural Pascal, calls 
“the hopeless immensity of man’s 
ignorance”; and yet his dreams of 
a better day: all this, so noble, so 
inconsistent, so heart-breaking, so 
unworthy, so expressive of the 
natural man, and of the confusion 
and trouble of one age in his his- 
tory; all this was in the heart and 
mind of the poet of “In Memo- 
riam,” which uttered, thus, the cry 
from his fellow men. 

Darwin himself was writing: 
“Believing as I do that man in the 
distant future”—“distant” is good— 
“will be a far more perfect creature 
than he now is, it is an intolerable 
thought that he and all other senti- 
ent beings are doomed to complete 
annihilation after such long-con- 
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tinued slow progress.” And this 


question is forever in Tennyson: 


“Shall man ... who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his 
eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to win- 
try skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless 
prayer, 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless 
ills, 
Who battled for the True, the 
Just, 
Be blown about the desert 
dust, 
Or seal’d within the iron hills?” 


“What is it all, if we all of us end 
but in being our own corpse- 
coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in vastness, lost in si- 
lence, drown’d in the deeps 
of a meaningless past?” 


The meaning of life, if any; the 
thoughts, at least conscious, that 
there is an eternity to wander 
through; the world where prayer 
has wrought things; the god-like, 
implying God; the absolute good; 
the sanctioned moral law—in these 
spheres of religion and morals 
Tennyson is among the poets of the 
normal; as interested therein as are 
all poets of the main stream. Nor 
can he be pre-Christian. Nor is he 
willingly after-Christian. 

And yet, as we now come to con- 
sider, he had not trustworthy sup- 
port on which to base his Christian 
sympathies and feeling. He can- 
not but feel; yet he will not know. 
The subjective religious sense; the 
need of God for the individual soul, 
as also for social justice; this con- 
sciousness even of God’s existence, 


as of our own—Tennyson may have 
all that, even as Newman had; and 
yet the difficulties surrounding the 
dogmas there implied, were ever 
recurring to Tennyson as, in some 
sort, doubts; nor, of course, had 
there ever been seen by him the 
Church as Christ, the Church as 
God’s surety, the guide, the quieter 
of reasoning, the enlightener of the 
spirit of man, by patience, by just 
measuring of man’s possibilities as 
of his needs, by wisdom teaching 
with authority; the strengthener 
too, the steadier, in continuity of 
thinking and knowledge, by which 
each child of the Church may say, 
without affectation, but in the con- 
fidence of reason, that ten thousand 
difficulties do not make one doubt. 
Could there be a less Catholic per- 
formance than Tennyson, haunted 
forever by the eternal fire, looking 
out at burning brushwood in a gar- 
den, and insisting on a lady telling 
him whether she believed he would 
be burning forever like that. “The 
lady”—so we read—“was embar- 
rassed, but Tennyson was excited 
and persisted in the attack; until 
her husband took him by the arm 
and said: ‘Ah, she doesn’t pretend 
to know anything about such 
things.’” What ladylike reason- 
ableness in that Catholic lady. 
What a foolish, furious fellow—to 
quote Newman on Kingsley—does 
Tennyson here make himself out; 
and how unlike a gentleman; nor 
likest a scholar or a Christian. Poor 
Edward Fitzgerald, lover of the 
thoughtful insight of Newman’s Ox- 
ford Sermons, moans at another 
noisy performance: “I met Carlyle 
at Tennyson’s, and they two dis- 
cussed the merits of this world and 
the next, till I wished myself out of 
this, at any rate.” A product, in- 
deed, this Tennyson, of that Ref- 
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ormation splintering of faith into 
opinions; and yet, with his special 
English and Anglican inconse- 
quence of a hankering after know- 
able truth, and a rule of faith; not 
to say, after the halfway lodging of 
a national Church: which readiness 
(though there be here unwilling- 
ness) to know is, on the Continent, 
in more logical and open-minded 
lands, commonly taken as the pre- 
mise on which the Catholic House 
of Faith should be built in due 
course. Tennyson is the reflection, 
thus, of his country and its age, its 
scientific discoveries, its religiosity, 
its pain and confusion, its inability 
to find reality and certainty, and yet 
its common-sense dissatisfaction, 
theoretically, with never arriving at 
the knowledge of the truth— 


“As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be 
mended”— 


in a life where man has to play his 
part, not as a mere reasoning an- 
mal, but as a thinking, feeling, con- 
templating, acting animal. 


More—a_ hundredfold — would 
Tennyson be troubled to-day, con- 
templating results in the justifying 
of things of which it is a shame to 
speak; in the questioning of the 
kind charities of relationship; in 
the disorderly peeping and prying 
into filial reverence; in the brutish 
hostility to marriage vows, with 
dicer-like disbelief in oaths; in the 
experimenting with instincts, hav- 
ing sometimes in view a superman 
godlessly emulous for good; yet, al- 
ways, having to behold selfishness 
under words of virtue, temptation 
being away; but, then, watching the 
coming up of lust, hard by hate. 
To read (be it said in passing) some 
present-day wordy manifesto of the 
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millennium of the “workers,” car- 
ries us back to Shelley, born in l’an 
premier, and his belief in Caleb 
Godwin as the savior of mankind, 
and his own judgment on his own 
life as wholly devoted to virtue, and 
to the renewal, by love, of the world 
in general. O undisciplined heart! 
“Shelley”—said Byron—“was mad 
against religion and morality.” And 
that may be kept in mind, when 
some would explain  Shelley’s 
preaching versus practice, by say- 
ing that his misunderstanding of 
Christianity was due wholly to the 
Christians. Possibly, as Browning 
thought, Shelley would have ended 
by ranking himself with these 
Christians; in their Christianity, 
which Mrs. Shelley said Shelley al- 
ready revered. “We Catholics,” he 
says (being in Italy), “speak of God 
as not far from us; not as He is in 
your grey Protestant England.” He 
had some glimpse of a religion 
from God, and for man as he is, 
manifold, complex, knowing, won- 
dering, aspiring, receptive of all 
truths; yet believing; and, at the 
greatest and best, like a froward 
child. 

Into such a religion, a Shelley, 
disillusioned, might fall back. But 
a Tennyson, though to be more hor- 
rified at the breakers of religious 
bonds, had behind him, blocking his 
way, a more recent religious tradi- 
tion, one which puffed him with 
pride in national notions, which 
made submission impossible, which 
confounded reason and reasoning, 
and made him unreasonable in his 
indignation at being asked to apply 
his own theory of believing when 
you cannot prove, or to weigh well 
the import of his own line— 


“Perchance because we see not to 
the close.” 
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The set of notions he happened 
to have, in his pride of place 
as a nineteenth-century English- 
man, these were bound up with the 
Christian name, indeed; with what 
Christianity had brought into a 
world where it made goodness, not 
strength, the measure of action, 
where it created its meaning for the 
word “humility,” and invented com- 
passion; yet, the end of all think- 
ings over Tennyson’s creedless 
Christianity, shrinking from 
storms, and fearful of its own fate, 
takes us back, without considering 
too curiously, to Luther’s definition 
of faith—“confidence that we have 
returned into favor with God, that 
in view of the merits of the Savior 
we have obtained pardon for our 
sins.” Doubtless this implies cer- 
tain dogmas; yet the stress is on 
our own confidence. 

How profoundly this has become 
an instinct with Protestantism— 
that our own feelings are the test— 
there is the witness of the whole 
striving, for now nigh a century, of 
the High Church efforts at Cathol- 
icizing into an older Christianity 
the modern Anglicans, long poi- 
soned by their provincial yet Prot- 
estant Church. Though Newman 
insures personal vital religion, by 
saying that wherever faith is di- 
vorced from moral effort, then it 
tends to heresy—for, though the act 
of faith is in the reason, yet the 
virtue of faith is in the will—never- 
theless, he asserts how, “in the 
Catholic sense, faith was an intel- 
lectual act; its object truth, its re- 
sult knowledge.” But, like genius, 
faith outstrips logic—faith, true for 
learned and for unlearned. And 
Newman, of Catholic mind, had 
said in Ozford University Sermon 
days: “Faith, in itself an intellec- 
tual act... takes its character 
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from the moral state of the agent. 
It is perfected, not by intellectual 
cultivation, but by obedience.” 
Faith is the obscure apprehension 
of a profound and comprehensive 
philosophy; while rationalism is the 
clear apprehension of a narrow and 
shallow philosophy. So, Newman, 
in the University Sermon on “Wis- 
dom Contrasted with Faith and 
Bigotry.” One coming no nearer 
the Church than even the late Wil- 
liam James, though feeling that 
“rationalism ...can challenge you 
for proofs, and chop logic, and put 
you down with words,” yet adds: 
“But rationalism will fail to con- 
vince or convert you all the same, 
if your dumb intuitions are op- 
posed to its conclusions. If you 
have intuitions at all, they come 
from a deeper level of your nature 
than the loquacious level which ra- 
tionalism inhabits.” And, then, not 
hesitating to call this knowledge: 
“Something in you absolutely 
knows that that result must be 
truer than any logic-chopping ra- 
tionalistic talk, however clever, that 
may contradict [sic] it.” Tenny- 
son, perhaps, to the end afraid—as 
James confesses he and his were, 
during their earlier mid-nineteenth 
century lives—of materialism’s then 
mighty airs, did not say he knew. 
He leaves knowledge to science, 
narrowly used. There is, for any 
consistent confidence within, no 
other source of “knowledge.” Yet 
he is believing when we cannot 
prove. We are not, he thinks, 


“only cunning casts in clay.” 


If 


“Science prove we are,... then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay.” 
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And herein, truly, only is peace, 
that 


“We trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of all’; 


But no sooner are those words said, 
than the poet follows them up with 
explicit prescinding from knowl- 
edge: 


“Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall 
fall 
At last—far off.” 


“If faith means anything’—this 
Luther-child is reported as saying— 
“it is trusting for those instincts or 
feelings or whatever they may be 
called, which assure us of some life 
after this.” As judged his brother 
poet—but Catholic— Aubrey de 
Vere: “Faith (in the language of 
the day) means acquiescence with- 
out certainty; not spiritual certainty 
without scientific demonstration.” 

And yet, again, did not Tennyson 
write (to Gatty): “I am not very 
fond of creeds: it is enough for me 
that I know [sic] God Himself came 
down from Heaven in the form of 
man.” Not fond of creeds! Yet 
thus dogmatizing. The “English” 
religion (so reflects the intelligent 
foreigner) is surely astonishing. 
And, indeed, the younger Tennyson, 
probably more truly than should 
judge the recipient of the letter just 
quoted, judges of his father that 
“His creed, he always said he would 
not formulate; for people could not 
understand him if he did; but he 
considered that his poems expressed 
the principles at the foundation of 
his faith.” It was the higher knowl- 
edge he might have been building 
up and upon,—for his peace, and 
for the peace of others,—had his 
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religious mind understood what 
might have been its reward, the sus- 
taining help awaiting the Catholic 
Christian act of faith, in humility, 
without censoriousness, but not by 
every wind blown into a feeling of 
faith, and then blown out of it 
again.? Tennyson, like the rest of us, 
may feel the present God, in the 
manner of a pagan philosopher; and 
yet, not so untroubled, for from one 
side there haunts him his Christian 
inheritance, and from the other, 
there is the battering of a newer sci- 
ence at his peace. Nor, indeed, is 
the pagan the one further away 
from the health-giving St. Thomas, 
encouraging the honest inquirer— 
sick in soul as he may be, and at 
heart—with: “To believe is an act 
of the understanding adhering to 
divine truth by command of the 
will, which is moved by the grace of 
God”; the Vatican Council in Ten- 
nyson’s own day defining, to his not 
unstopped ears, that “by an act of 
Faith a man offers to God his free 
obedience, consenting to and co- 
operating with grace, which he 
might resist if he would.” 
Obviously, that is not the sense 
in which the word “faith” is used 
in “In Memoriam.” The idea of 
such faith is not in the poet’s mind. 
Nor is he conscious of what Chris- 
tianity was—without which it was 
not—from the first. Faith that im- 
plies submission, a being taught, 
obligations many, is, indeed, the 


1Clough, still considering it again, asked, 
“Perché pensa? Pensando s’invecchia”: 


“To spend uncounted years of pain 
Again, again, and yet again, 
In working out in heart and brain 
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Catholic idea. And securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. And to admit so 
much, from all sides, believing or 
unbelieving, is to treat as a thing 
of naught, any re-forming of the 
Church. Wherefore it is a trial of 
patience to listen to what must 
seem frivolities of controversy, 
about continuity between the old 
Christianity in England and the 
new; which latter made one of the 
great revolutions of the world, for 
thought and for action, when it sub- 
stituted for the Catholic idea of 
faith, the Protestant, the Anglican. 
Tennyson inherited this; and, not 
being anti-Christian enough, he 
was, thereby, tortured at times, be- 
wildered also, and confounded. 
Nevertheless, there are Anglican 
clergymen who, in men’s moments 
of sorrow, have given “In Memo- 
riam” as the best consoler. Tenny- 
son admitted that the poem is too 
hopeful, more hopeful than he was 


himself; yet, even so, how uncomely 
a consolation it must be, from re- 
citers of creeds, concerning Crea- 


tion, Incarnation, Resurrection, 
Judgment to come. The troubled 
poet had the honester way about 
him; and the anticlerical Moncure 
Conway may well speak more truly, 
that “In Memoriam made many 
sceptics.” There is no reason it 
should not; if nothing is to be other- 
wise known. One critic would, 
then, “remind Tennyson that 
the darkness is past and the true 
light now shineth”; which criti- 
cism, an Anglican bishop qualified 
as “superb naiveté”*—a not un- 
characteristic Anglican clerical re- 
mark, which the non-creed-reciting 
world is hugely disposed to laugh 
at. On the other side, the Jesuit 
Month (February, 1922) added that 
“the Bishop can’t deny that St. 
2In Tennyson and His Friends. 1911. 
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John so said, and that those in 
darkness did not comprehend.” 
And though St. Paul reminds us 
that all our seeing here is but see- 
ing darkly, until we come to know 
even as we are known, and though 
we cannot answer all difficulties, 
and must put away those that are 
fundamental, if our reason is to 
function at all, yet, that we have not 
clear light on many things since 
Christ’s coming, and that our specu- 
lations are our guide just as before 
—these things no man can consist- 
ently suggest, who cares for creeds, 
and who puts himself forward as, 
in any sense, their maintainer, ex- 
pounder, and imposer. A lay free 
lance, like Tennyson, had more of 
the wish to believe; and many times 
he felt, if he did not think, with 
Alfred de Musset,—who, in his 
France, had to be conscious of the 
tremendous obligations of a Chris- 
tianity that may be called “real,” in 
senses both English and German, 
pressing asunder the life of society, 
as this is ranged for it or against 
it,—that he could weep, O Christ, 


“sur cette pauvre terre, 
Qui vivait de ta mort, et qui mourra 
sans Toi,” 


“qui mundum letificare dignatus 
es.” But, to repeat, the “faith” of 
“In Memoriam” is the poet’s feel- 
ings. Therefore this cry of the hu- 
man race—and it is such—is heard 
in the night, and remains wild, for 
it is wandering, not leading to 
where, albeit we, even there, must 
see darkly; yet to where true light 
does shine, not only warming the 
changing feelings of the heart, and 
giving them momentary confidence, 
but enlightening the mind constant 
in reason. 

One of those who partly caused 
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the poet some of this torment, 
seemed to suggest, afterwards, that 
there was here some making of 
mountains out of molehills. Hux- 
ley wrote, in 1877,—and allowed his 
words to be quoted in Bishop 
Gore’s Bampton Lectures (p. 247), 
—*“I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to offer a priori to all the prop- 
ositions in the Three Creeds. The 
mysteries of the Church are child’s 
play compared with the mysteries 
of Nature”’—somewhat as Plato 
would have felt, with regard to the 
doctrine of the Mass; as Renan sug- 
gests. One may speculate as to the 
effect on the Tennysonian religion 
—which need not, thereby, be made 
steadier in itself—of Lord Kelvin’s 
later: “I cannot admit that, with 
regard to the origin of life, science 
neither affirms nor denies creative 
power. Science positively affirms 
creative power, ... which she com- 


pels us to accept as an article of be- 


lief.” 
On Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
lv., 


“I stretch lame hands of faith, and 
grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and 
call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope,” 


Wilfrid Ward did, indeed, hold, 
that “faintly trust the larger hope” 
is “not the summing up of the whole 
case, but the statement, in a poem 
which reéalls faithfully each mood, 
each train of thought and its re- 
sults, of the impression left on 
man’s limited mind by one aspect 
of nature.” But though poetry, to 
be sure, is an art whose object may 
be said to be the Beautiful rather 
than the True—in one sense—yet 
there remains the poet’s own judg- 
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ment (already alluded to) that he, 
at heart, would sum up the whole 
case even more faintly.* 

However, were one quoting much 
else of Tennyson, one would hear 
him saying quietly, in “Doubt and 
Prayer,” half a century after: 


“Steel me with patience! soften me 
with grief! 
while I pray, 
Till this embattled wall of unbe- 
lief, 
My prison, not my fortress, fall 
away!” 


But mortal man cannot scrape 
down this fortress from within. And 
if there is no help to storm it from 
without, it must stand. Things are 
as they are; why should we wish to 
be deceived? And if trouble there 
was, to some moods of Tennyson, 
not to say, sense of danger of 
shame for those coming after him, 
in this passionate pleading for 
more light never to be given, there 
is, commonly, to post-Christian in- 
heritors of a subjective faith or 
confidence or assurance, a glory in 
seeking, rather than in ever arriv- 
ing at the knowledge of the objec- 
tive truth. 

To repeat, can there be a more 
powerful dissolvent of “faith,” in 
the old Christian sense, than is 
“faith,” in this Lutheran sense? 
Can there be any watching of 
words—lest words be taken for 


sAnd as to his “all is well,” in cxxvii., the 
whole passage, though beginning with an allu- 
sion to faith, means nothing as to a Faith. 
All is well, the poet preaches—with what? 
with a world of broadening English freedom. 


“And all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 


Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice, ev’n tho’ thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 

Should pile her barricades with dead.” 
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things—more needful than in the 
uses of this word, “faith”? Can 
there be, to any reader of English 
poets, as well as of other inheritors 
of the Reformation, anything more 
interesting, than to know that they, 
or their fathers, have erred from 
the Catholic center, and that they 
talk one language, and the Church 
another? That may impose an ob- 
ligation on some Catholic writers to 
put themselves at standpoints they 
have never found out; if they will 
understand, why the men standing 
there choose their devious ways, 
nor believe that there is any better- 
lit highway of the King. But at 
least, when one sees, when one 
reads, when one thinks,—about 
society, about literature, about art, 
about life and its possibility, now 
and to come, about its responsibility 
and its destiny,—how ought any 
student who is even at the begin- 
ning of seriousness, to have pa- 
tience with any ignoring, in all 
such studies, the Reformation as a 
world movement, and with any re- 
fusing to see that English Henry’s 
and Elizabeth’s changes in religion 
meant principles or matters of high 
import for England, as for every 
other country becoming Protestant, 
rooted as these principles were, into 
the Protestant tradition, by the 
power of every parish pulpit of Eng- 
land’s Protestant Church; through 
which all-privileged Church, and 
none other, England’s self be- 
came Protestant. A good thing; or 
a bad thing; but a real thing. As 
real as Anselm, and as Cranmer; as 
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Alfred, and as Victoria; as Chaucer, 
and as the late Queen’s Poet 
Laureate. Echoing Newman to 
Kingsley, one would say to that 
phantom of English Church con- 
tinuity, “Fly away into space”; 
when the good wit of Englishmen, 
of the Catholic tradition or of the 
Protestant, be they philosophers or 
poets, or aught else, asks merely 
that it be seconded by the froward 
child of our understanding. 

Not to have understood that the 
author of “In Memoriam,” and the 
vast majority of his readers, meant 
one thing by “faith,” while Chris- 
tianity had long meant another, is 
not to understand anything of the 
power here of a preconceived opin- 
ion, of the uselessness here of an 
argument without agreement as to 
the premises, of the impossibility of 
a Catholic as such reaching a mind 
bred in the Anglicanism of this vast 
majority of its tradition’s disin- 
herited souls. It is not too much to 
say that the mind of Tennyson, all 
the years of his writing of “In 
Memoriam,” would have felt, at the 
Catholic claim of the Faith, varying 
impulses, of incredulity, resent- 
ment, indignation, contempt, pride; 
at best, of astonishment at what he 
could not understand, and did not 
at all wish to grasp. For, as he 
would have said, he was English, 
and of the English Church; no lover 
of creeds; though not without his 
longing to have, what the reformed 
religion had said it would stand or 
fall by, an assurance, in feeling, of 
“faith.” 
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Epirep BY EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER Wyatt. 


I. THE MAGNITUDE OF LITTLE THEATERS. 


NE profession there is which 
has ever invited the attempts 
of the tyro; one career which has a 
lure irrespective of sex or age. Even 
when the mention of footlights was 
warranted to lift obliquely the cir- 
cumspect eyebrow, the most virtu- 
ous, the most aristocratic, and the 
most refined were distinctly not 
averse to the glamorous reflection 
of footlights in their own decorous 
drawing-rooms. In Patronage, a 
best seller of the nineteenth century, 
Maria Edgeworth pictures an im- 
mensely fashionable presentation of 
Voltaire’s Zaire. 

The Philistinism of parental econ- 
omy was but one of the leading 
lady’s trials. “My dear,” exclaims 
her Mother, “you won’t want a very 
expensive dress for Zaire. Your 
last Court dress will do vastly well 
with a little alteration to give it a 
Turkish air.” 

“A little alteration!” cried Geor- 
giana, “no alteration upon the face 
of Heaven could give it a Turkish 
air!—look at the train, madam, a 
mere strip—which gives no folds in 
nature—nor drapery, nor majesty, 
which I vow for a Turkish Queen 
is indispensably requisite.” 

Arrayed, at length, in “delicate, 
soft, sentimental blue satin with 
silver fringe looped with pearl,” 
Zara received the homage of Osman, 


“ .. one of whose arms never 
moved, while the other sawed the 
air perpetually. Powerful prompt- 


ing pulled Osman through most of 
his speeches till his hearing sud- 
denly failed with his memory. 
‘I might look down to my sur- 
rounded feet 
And bless contending beauties—’ 
muttered Osman for the third time. 
Then there was a dead stop. In 
vain the prompter, the scene-shifter 
and the candle-snuffer, as loud as 
they could and much louder than 
they ought, reiterated, 
‘I might speak 
Serenely slothful—’ 
It was plain that Osman could not 
speak, nor was he ‘serene.’ He had 
begun, as in dangers great he was 
wont, to kick his left ankle-bone 
rapidly with his right heel, and 
through the pomp of Oriental robes 
and turban, Mr. Percival Petcalf 
stood confessed.” 


But worse was in store for Zara. 
She had come to her great speech: 


“Know then that, spite of this re- 

newed injustice, 

I do not, cannot, wish to love you 
less; 

That long before you looked so 

low as Zara 

She gave her heart to Osman— 

Oh, my Osman—” 


At this rending appeal, a little white 
dog suddenly ran upon the stage, 
leaped upon Zara, and, at each 


agonized repetition of Osman’s 
name, begged and whined so pit- 
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eously that soon neither he nor the 
tragédienne could be heard above 
the laughter of the audience. This 
malicious trick had been taught the 
little dog by Georgiana’s dear 
friend, Lady Frances, in revenge for 
her not having been cast for the 
leading part! 

But times and theatricals have 
undergone many mutations in the 
hundred years since Patronage. 
“Amateur” connotes disdain if not 
opprobrium. Professionalism is the 
vogue. The British peerage, no 
longer content with playing Osmans 
to the blushing Zaras of their 
Mammas’ visiting list, have rushed 
to the dance halls for their mates; 
while the neglected lady Georgianas 
exhibit their beauty not only on the 
stage but on the screen. 

Here, the ballroom productions 
which were once Society’s phil- 
anthropic excuse for getting a vista 
of both sides of the footlights—even 
the historic church festivals and 
entertainments of small-town life— 
have undergone an interesting de- 
velopment. No longer does the un- 
professed Thespian expose his or 
her ambitions before acquaintances 
in the name of charity. Their 
friends and family are now merged 
under the general and perhaps gen- 
erous heading of Subscribers—to 
the local Little Theater. There are 
nearly fifty of these organizations 
in Greater New York. One publisher 
estimates that there are perhaps 
nine hundred of them scattered over 
the United States. Their ideals are 
lofty; their ambitions, cosmic. It 
is a purposive age. Our very rec- 
reations we label seriously as rec- 
reations. The dilettante hasn’t a 
chance. Experts stand ready to 
guide us at every turn. Golf, tennis, 
skating, bridge—until you have 
been thoroughly coached in them 
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by a professional, it is wiser not to 
attempt recreation that way. As 
for dancing, that is another whole 
educational problem. The Tired 
Business Man must not only send 
his offspring off to dancing classes, 
but must find time and energy for 
private lessons in the latest steps 
himself; otherwise he had best con- 
fine himself to his own business. 
Domestic science is, of course, a 
recognized item in any curriculum. 
The new eight-hour domestics are 
guaranteed not only to run them- 
selves but the home. It leaves the 
mistress leisure to run something 
else. Conversation seems the only 
recreation which is still more or 
less in the hands of the amateur. 
That is probably because no one has 
any time left to converse. Those 
who feel the lack of this become 
lecturers. A race of monologuists 
is being fathered by the radio. 
When the simple trapper in Alaska, 
with a whole winter ahead of him, 
is able not only to listen but to re- 
tort by the radiographic wave, the 
art of discussion may regain the 
place and the esteem it once held. 
Dr. Johnson, without the sallies and 
interruptions of his friends, might 
have been the first Dr. Frank Crane. 
As it was, his Dictionary came per- 
ilously near to being forbear to the 
daily Column. 

The earliest Little Theater group 
in New York had a courage, a non- 
idealistic temerity which nowadays 
seems almost incredible. They 
labeled themselves blandly as Am- 
ateurs; they incorporated as a by- 
law their refusal to perform for 
charity; they engaged themselves 
to adhere to the Comic Muse. These 
frank and honest men procured 
subscriptions to cover the cost of 
their performances, for the simple 
reason that they enjoyed _per- 
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forming. They have given several 
performances a winter for forty 
years. They have re-acted many 
comedies from Broadway and the 
Strand. They have often acted 
them badly, but always with enjoy- 
ment. They have not endeavored 
to bring any message of uplift to 
their subscribers. They are bound 
by contract not to harrow or de- 
press them. It is only in more re- 
cent years, under the pressure of 
the Zeitgeist, that they have yielded 
to the urge of “Art.” If members 
of this particular group ever reap 
professional fame,—as some have 
done,—they are disowned. /It is a 
company, heroic enough to admit 
that they love to act, whether they 
act ill or well, in a good play or a 
poor one. The satire of the The 
Torchbearers has no _ poniard 
thrusts for them. They are not 
purposive. They are not profes- 
sional. They are happy. 


The caption on the letterhead of 
a more recent and very active Little 
Theater in Manhattan is much more 
typical: 


“The object of the X Little 
Theater Club is to conduct an av- 
ocational theater where the dra- 
matic arts can be practiced without 
measuring them against their com- 
mercial values. It is for persons 
who are trained and talented and 
willing to make a contribution to a 
theater, that belongs to, and is 
entirely supported by, a group of 
people interested in the art of the 
theater and by those who are pre- 
pared to appear upon the profes- 
sional stage but find the entrée, 
under the present conditions in the 
theater, difficult.” 


It is to be noted that the epithet of 
amateur nowhere occurs. 
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“The Little Theaters focus the art 
life of their communities, fostering 
the presentation of the best dra- 
matic literature to audiences who 
demand and appreciate the best; 
audiences who use the Little 
Theater as an education as well 
as an entertainment. The Little 
Theater not only plays a large part 
in the recreational part of the 
American people, but it steadily 
gains in influence, promising to con- 
tribute something of great value to 
the dramatic art of the nation.” 


This is a quotation from a state- 
ment made by the President of the 
Inter-Theater Arts, Inc. It exhibits 
the idealism and purposiveness of 
the Little Theater supporters; and 
it must be admitted that any move- 
ment that fosters the creative 
instinct of a community, we may 
really say, a nation, has a very dis- 
tinct value. Nor do Little Theaters 
beget slackers. Hard work and the 
drama go hand in hand. Codpera- 
tion is the foundation of a success- 
ful production. Such unseen and 
unsung forces as “lights,” the 
prompter, and the property man can 
nullify and defeat the efforts of an 
entire company. The telephone 
that never rings; the revolver that 
has no cartridge; the lights that 
glow before the candle is lit; the 
motor that roars up to the door long 
after the guests; the cue that is 
never spoken—on such base de- 
tails tragedies have occurred. For 
such trivialities they have also 
been destroyed! 

Another strong feature of the 
Little Theater is that everyone has 
a share in it. It is not only to the 
more talented or the more ambi- 
tious who tread upon its boards, to 
whom credit is due. I feel that the 
plain Subscriber has never earned 
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his or her fair meed of fame. Its 
they who contribute not merely 
time, but money; more than that, 
they forswear the _ irresponsible 
joys of non-purposive recreation in 
order to be “educated”—to be “the 
focus of their communities’ art 
life.” And to be the focus of an 
art life is no sinecure when the 
focusing is done by one’s friends. 
The Subscriber must be of a hardy 
mold. He must have enough na- 
tive optimism to withstand the hor- 
rors of Dunsany, the sardonic 
gloom of Ibsen, the aggressive gloom 
of Strindberg, the somnolent gloom 
of Chekhov, the glamorous gloom 
of Benevente, the impressionistic 
gloom of O’Neill. There is a gran- 
deur in the cosmopolitanism of this 
type of endurance. Europe and 
Asia are ransacked for plays and 
yet more plays. Little Theaters in 
the East, the West, the South, the 


North, hear of each other’s orig- 
inality and daring, and shudder to 
be outdone. The one-act play would 
probably become obsolete were it 
not for the Little Theaters—their 
prizes, their competitions, their in- 


satiable dramatic hunger. O’Neill 
and Martin Flavin, Philip Moeller 
and Lewis Beach, Zoe Akins and 
Susan Glaspell, all began with one- 
act plays in Little Theaters; Miss 
Glaspell has never outgrown them. 

To classify the Theater Guild of 
New York under the heading of 
Little Theater no longer seems 
quite apposite. Geographically 
speaking, it is soon to possess one 
of the largest theaters in the city. 
Though no one can deny the small- 
ness of the Provincetown Playhouse 
as regards its actual area, it is a 
completely professional organiza- 
tion. To include this type—in which 
may also be numbered the Cherry 
Lane Company, the Actors’ Theater, 
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and the Neighborhood Playhouse— 
the term “Art Theater” has come 
into use. An Art Theater is one 
which, with the security of sub- 
scribers or stockholders behind 
them, can undertake experiments 
and risk economies that no ordinary 
manager would dare to do. In the 
first place, the amount of capital 
that must be expended on a Broad- 
way production compels caution; 
secondly, the Art Theater has one 
extraordinary asset—failures do not 
diminish its prestige. Though 
each failure is graved not only on 
the bank account but on the soul of 
the “commercial manager,” a failure 
in an Art Theater is not only cov- 
ered by subscriptions, but is re- 
garded rather as a triumph. It 
shines forth as a symbol, not of bad 
judgment, but devotion. The public 
as a Subscriber is generous. It sub- 
mits to its own holocaust if Art is 
the altar. Although some of the 
more bloodthirsty critics suggested 
capital punishment for the per- 
petrators of a recent experiment 
from the German, with twenty-two 
scenes and two actors, but enough 
gloom for forty, we have heard of 
no mob violence in the audiences 
—who were, we gather, exclusively 
Subscribers. But these same Sub- 
scribers were also rewarded with 
Patience, who, with a miniature or- 
chestra, a miniature chorus, and 
miniature voices, has seen the pomp 
and pride of the expensive Madame 
Pompadour wither before her. 
Candida, The Little Clay Cart, 
Desire under the Elms, The Way of 
the World, Processional, They 
Knew What They Wanted, and The 
Guardsman are the various offer- 
ings of the Art Theaters this winter. 
It is a formidable list. 

There is, however, one phase of 
the Little Theaters and their large 
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children, the Art Theaters, which 


seems to have dangerous possibil-. 


ities. One phrase has long been 
patent among such groups: “They 
would never stand for that on 
Broadway,” the implication being 
that the general public does—or 
did—demand a certain restraint in 
language and situation which an 
audience that prided itself on its 
sophistication overlooked. Indeed, 
apart from ordinary vulgarity, one 
must admit that the frankest plots 
and dialogue have originated with 
the Little Theaters. It is doubtful 
if any uptown manager would have 
ventured to produce The Hairy Ape 
without cuts when it was first 
written. Now, compared to What 
Price Glory, its language seems 
that of the kindergarten. In They 
Knew What They Wanted, the 
Theater Guild uses expressions 
which even the Restoration stage 


held taboo. 
The Little Theaters have done 
a very great deal to raise the 
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intellectual and artistic standards 
of the stage. They wave the ban- 
ners of honesty, of frankness, of 
realism and non-censorship. They 
are all of them excellent banners. 
It is for the Little Theaters to see 
to it that honesty never degenerates 
into license; frankness into coarse- 
ness; realism into a lack of ideals 
and good taste. If they do not, the 
pendulum of public opinion may 
swing us all back into that very 
prudishness and _ sentimentality 
which to them are the uttermost 
sins. Let them remember that if 
they teach their groups to overlook 
the slightly rotten portions of their 
dramatic peaches for the sake of 
their ripe beauty, there is always 
the danger that some of the group 
may overlook the beauty to titillate 
their palates with the acrid flavor 
of the nether side. It is an appetite 
that, once aroused, has an unfor- 
tunate effect on the life—whether 
art life or home life—of any com- 
munity. E. VR. W. 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


OTHELLO.—Mr. Walter Hampden 
has both faith and courage. He 
has believed for years that New 
York wanted to see him in the clas- 
sics. He has persuaded New York 
of the truth of his conviction. Last 
winter he gave us Cyrano with a 
new and really good translation, 
which in itself was an achievement. 
This production of Othello does not 
seem so noteworthy. It is intelligent 
and dignified, but, except for the 
Iago of Mr. Baliol Holloway, it is not 
inspired. Of all Shakespeare’s 
characters the Moor would seem to 
us to be the farthest removed from 
the orbit of Mr. Hampden’s genius. 
Mr. Hampden is an artist with 
ideals, with intellect, and with a 


voice and enunciation of a rare 
quality, but never was man more 
singularly lacking in that abundant 
vitality which seems the prime 
feature of the dominant and dom- 
ineering Othello. His consuming 
passion for Desdemona in_ the 
beginning seemed no more real than 
his destroying jealousy at the close, 
when he appeared to be much more 
the introspective neurotic tortured 
by his own indecisive suspicions, 
than a simple nature suddenly 
ravaged by revenge. 

Those who were fortunate enough 
to see the Sicilian, Grasso, play 
Otello, in the old German theater 
on Irving Place, some three years 
ago, will remember how quietly he 
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killed his Desdemona. His Moor 
was a soldier with a single-track 
mind. Once he made a decision, it 
was final. It was for that strength 
of purpose—the appalling strength 
of the child who can only see one 
purpose at a time—that Desdemona, 
who was a young lady of some 
decision herself, married him. 
Grasso’s dark General, by his very 
repression, gave us an inkling of 
the voleano within. He was not an 
intellectual—he was force per- 
sonified, a fighting man whose 
primitive savagery was held in 
check by discipline and good breed- 
ing. But if ever there was a Moor 
who would have appreciated the 
refinements of culture attainable at 
Oxford, it is Mr. Hampden’s. 

The Iago of Mr. Holloway is an 
extraordinary villain. He is no sly, 
cringing conspirator. He is robust 
in wickedness, with almost a whim- 
sical sense of humor. The weakness 
and the simplicity of most men 
whets his contempt for them. It 
is not so much mere vulgar revenge 
with him as the flavor of his own 
adroitness. He is a connoisseur in 
evil. The last glimpse of him would 
have made a fine study for a gar- 
goyle. It is an interpretation that 
comes nearer to Chaliapin’s Mefis- 
tofele than any other except Barry- 
more’s Richard III. It is interest- 
ing to note that while Mr. Hampden 
reads his lines,—very beautifully, 
—Mr. Halloway speaks them. 

Some day, perhaps, some great ac- 
tress may take pity on Desdemona, 
who really is no pale lily faintly 
limned to light more brightly her 
husband’s part. The General’s bride 
was a lively, determined, passionate 
—if virtuous—Venetian beauty. I 
know she would much have pre- 
ferred to have been killed by a 
jealous husband than have been 
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slighted by an indifferent one. 
Perhaps husbands were really more 
understanding in those days!—At 
the Shubert Theater. E, VR. W. 


THE Way OF THE WorLD.—Vol- 
taire, on visiting London, took par- 
ticular pains to pay a call on Con- 
greve to congratulate and greet him 
as a fellow poet and playwright. 
To the French author’s disgust, Mr. 
Congreve disclaimed any preten- 
sions to poetic fame and vowed his 
plays were mere trifles written to 
beguile his idle hours, and begged 
M. Voltaire to remember him 
simply as a gentleman. 

“If you had been merely a gentle- 
man,” returned M. Voltaire, “I 
should not have come to see you!” 

It is patent from his comedies 
that Congreve was, indeed, at ease 
in the most fashionable and the 
most elegant society. It was a 
period when a neatly turned phrase 


was as important as a neat ankle 
and far more important than a neat 


soul. Congreve’s wits and belles 
placate their friends with an ep- 
igram. They would disdain to poi- 
son even an enemy with a pun. His 
gentlemen are handsome and 
merry; his ladies are charming. 
They haven’t a moral axiom 
amongst them. There really isn’t 
a single decent person in the play. 
The plot is curiously typical. It is 
so intricate and so trivial that the 
modern audience guesses about it 
till the close. They try to read into 
it motives of avarice, of revenge, of 
passion, when the only motive is 
intrigue. The seventeenth century 
buzzed and hummed and lived on 
intrigue. From the throne to the 
gutter, plots and _ counterplots 
abounded. One could no more live 
straight than think straight. Wigs 
concealed one’s head; manners, 
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one’s feelings. Anglo-Saxon genius 
had been supreme in the sixteenth 
century with the Elizabethans, but 
when France produced Louis XIV. 
and Moliére, England could only 
offer Charles Il. and Congreve. They 
were both rather poor imitations. 
The Way of the World is beautifully 
produced for the eye. It is not easy 
to play, but it is played on the 
average very well. It is full of in- 
terest historically. It is a little 
tedious dramatically. It is infinitely 
more distinguished, not more im- 
moral, and almost less coarse than 
many twentieth-century plays. Mr. 
Congreve was quite right about 
himself. He is not a poet, not a 
great playwright, but he was a gen- 
tleman and a wit. We will always 
remember with satisfaction his line 
about the lady who talked so in- 
cessantly that she wouldn’t give an 
echo fair play!—At the Princess 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


Mrs. PARTRIDGE PRESENTS—.— 
This is also a “comedy of manners.” 
But the manners are rather lacking, 
although the morals are all there. 
We happened to see it the very next 
night after The Way of the World, 
and we confess that after the sub- 
tle Congreve such witticisms as “He 
may have been an engineer but he 
wasn’t a civil one” fell down with a 
thud. Mrs. Partridge Presents— 
has an excellent and a really satiric 
idea behind it. It is about a mother 
who, anxious to give her children 
the freedom that she lacked in her 
own life, saddles them with careers 
that they long to avoid. They have 
really freed themselves by the final 
curtain, but it has taken a long time 
to do it. The repetition of scenes 
between the children, and the chil- 
dren and their friends, and the chil- 
dren and their mother, grows rather 
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monotonous. Miss Blanche Bates, 
however, has a finished technique 
and a charming voice, and Ruth 
Gordon does an inimitable “Bea- 
trice-Herford” species of a flapper 
that brightens the whole evening. 
In a word, Mrs. Partridge is whole- 
some—and not too brilliant or too 
subtle to be caviare to anyone. It 
also depicts the kind of people that 
one is apt to meet almost any day, 
anywhere, and that always appeal 
to the many who know them.—Ai 
the Belmont Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE StupENT Prince.—The same 
Old Heidelberg that stood Mans- 
field in such good stead has re- 
turned. It has returned amid much 
noise and in very gorgeous gar- 
ments. With an orchestra that 


overflows the orchestra pit and fills 
up the adjacent boxes; with a full- 
throated chorus of students—one 
hundred and fifty in the advance 
notices and thirty-six of them on 


the stage; with a golden ballroom 
full of gilt-edged Hussars—all that 
remains of the play is the old and 
time-honored appeal of the prince 
who must leave his dreams and his 
barmaid to assume responsibilities 
and a crown. If by any chance there 
is a man or woman in the audience 
who has not turned his or her noble 
back on some such roseate vision, 
he or she can sympathize with the 
melodious Karl Franz just the 
same. For we are all of us creatures 
of sentiment, and there is little that 
gives us such supreme satisfaction 
as to look occasionally at the scars 
of an ancient sorrow. If the prince 
had married his barmaid, he would 
have lost far more than his throne. 
He would never have been able to 
scan those scars or to say—perhaps 
not in words—to his queen, “If I 
hadn’t done my duty, what a super- 
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latively happy man I might have 
been! As it is, what an incom- 
parably noble being I am—even if 
Iam not a very good husband.” The 
real beauty of not achieving our 
dreams is that we can always look 
back and see ourselves as we prob- 
ably never were and never would 
have been. But if you want to see a 
very charming, if disappointed, bar- 
maid, and have your heart throb 
with a princely tenor and thrill with 
a student chorus—of 150 minus 
115—go straightway to the Al Jol- 
son Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE Piker.—This play might 
have as an alternative title “The 
Road to Ruin: and all on account 
of a bargain suit of clothes at Gom- 
pers, size 38.” Bernie Kaplan, a 
Yiddish bank messenger, yearns for 
a new suit in which to court a 
chorus girl with whom he has fallen 
in love; and the path to perdition 
begins! As a piker he aims to steal 
$50, and succeeds in stealing $50,- 
000. The actors were more excited 
than the audience over the size of 
the sum. Nobody cared—or could 
care—how much Bernie stole! 

The audience bore up bravely 
during the prologue; began to sus- 
pect in the first act that ali was not 
well with the other characters of 
the play—that Bernie was not to 
have a monopoly of sin—that we 
were to spend a whole long beau- 
tiful evening with lady crooks, 
gentlemen crooks, and piker crooks: 
an opportunity not so rare on the 
New York stage that it could be 
looked upon as a special privilege! 

By the end of the first act we 
knew all! It was another of the 
Fifty-seven Varieties! They—the 
crooks—were going to lie and steal 
and swear and become intoxicated; 
and, in sheer love of intellectual 


diversion, beat each other over the 
head; and the police officer (let us 
call him “cop” for once) was com- 
ing in during the last act; but he 
wouldn't arrest anybody because, in 
the pathetic final curtain words of 
the piker, who can’t persuade the 
law to accept his story of robbing 
a bank of $50,000, “Nobody would 
never believe it!” “Tell her I done 
it,” he urges romantically, “but no- 
body would never believe it!” 

Long before the last curtain the 
brow-beaten audience stared help- 
lessly ahead of them, as the curses 
rained over the footlights; and to 
judge by their expressions the pre- 
vailing sentiment seemed to be, “It’s 
all true but I wish I had never been 
born.” 

Lionel Barrymore gives an ad- 
mirable characterization of the 
Yiddish piker Bernie: and the 
chorus girl crook is sufficiently well- 
played by Irene Fenwick, who is too 
good for the part. 

The program states that Leon 
Gordon, author of White Cargo, 
wrote this play. To paraphrase the 
piker himself, Leon had ought to 
have known better: really he had 
ought!—At the Eltinge Theater. 

A. MCC. 8. 


PROCESSIONAL.—Another feverish 
nightmare by the author of short- 
lived Roger Bloomer is now being 
nursed and fostered by the Theater 
Guild. That Mr. Lawson’s impres- 
sionism has improved there can be 
no doubt. That it provides a cheer- 
ful form of entertainment is du- 
bious. Mr. Lawson’s story of life 
in a mining town is set to the 
rhythm of jazz. Men think and act 
to it. The first act seems a satirical 
burlesque of our polyglot and in- 
consistent national life. The rest 
is melodrama—a confused jangle in 


ee 
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which rape and murder and jail- 
breaking and man-hunting and Ku- 
Kluxing and even a little sentiment 
run the gamut. It has the three 
essentials of a strong modern play: 
it is brutal; it is frank; it is coarse. 
The scenery is garish. The char- 
acters are garish. Their emotions 
are garish. But perhaps Mr. Law- 
son has hit us in a weak point when 
he closes his bad dream with gen- 
eral handshaking; with nothing 
mended or solved but with a little 
jazz to cover the lack of peace and 
some sentiment to cover the lack 
of repentance. When trouble comes, 
put a loud speaker on the radio— 
dance a little harder. Perhaps that 
is getting to be our recipe for pre- 
tending to have any real interior 
harmony. Mr. Lawson and the 
Theater Guild may have done some 
clever and unusual things in Pro- 
cessional, but a little of it goes a 
long way.—At the Garrick Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


Episope.—As we still believe in 
the discrimination of the public as 
a whole, we deem it more than prob- 
able that this may be a forgotten 
“Episode” before this review sees 
light. Mr. Gilbert Emery, who 
showed such promise in The Hero 
and Tarnish, has now suffered a 
severe dramatic slump. Episode is 
a comedy which has neither wit, 
satire, nor verity to recommend it. 
Its characters’ only strength of 
characterization is their almost in- 
credible power of conversation. No 
action is accomplished without a 


Il. 
1. In December. 
THE Firepranp.—The younger 


Schildkraut is a lively farce of 
Cellini and the Renaissance. Both 
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conversational outburst. In _ this 
the telephone also plays its part. 
Mr. Emery has apparently read or 
seen Candida, for he closes his play 
with a long wifely monologue. But 
the wife in this case is so essentially 
up-to-date that she shows not the 
slightest remorse for having be- 
trayed her husband with his best 
friend, who is also her best friend’s 
husband. Mr. Emery forgets, how- 
ever, that the most sophisticated 
and hard-boiled audience must 
have a grain of sympathy for a man 
who, even if he does have melo- 
dramatic and primitively revengeful 
instincts, still sees about his wife's 
throat the one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollar necklace for which 
he has just made out a check. We 
may all of us have made financial 
errors, but one on so large and so 
obviously erroneous a scale must 
touch the hardest heart. That is 
why, regardless of moral issues or 
values, Mr. Emery’s attempt to woo 
the comic spirit with cynical com- 
mon sense in the third act evokes 
no answering mirth. Take the man 
who shows the least signs of tarnish 
and be thankful he is no worse, was 
Mr. Emery’s moral last season; now 
he apparently wishes to prove a 
husband may deem himself blest if 
he can discover but one questionable 
ring in his wife’s jewel case. And 
don’t ask her to return it. Every 
poor young wife is entitled to at 
least one such memento—of a fall. 
It remains to be proved whether the 
public will agree.—At the Bijou 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


witty and suggestive—At the Mo- 
rosco Theater. 

Wuat Price Giory.—aA realistic 
sketch of the Marines in the first 
line trenches. The situation and the 
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dialogue are equally ugly.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 

THe SHow-Orr.—The best char- 
acterized and best acted American 
comedy in town.—At the Playhouse. 


2. In January. 


THE GUARDSMAN.—One of Mol- 
nar’s witty comedies. Excellently 
played by Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. Produced by the Theater 
Guild —At the Booth Theater. 

THEY Knew WHat THEY 
Wantep.—Another Theater Guild 
offering in which Pauline Lord and 
Glenn Anders triumph. Marred by 
its profanity. 

BapGEs.—An amusing and excit- 
ing melodrama, brightened by 
Madge Kennedy, Gregory Kelly, and 
some cats. One of the few plays 
suitable for young people.—At the 
Ambassador Theater. 

Picgs.—Another clean and suc- 
cessful comedy with real pigs and 
the attractive Miss Westman. A 
Golden production.—At the Little 
Theater. 

SILENCE.—Stirring and well-acted 
convict melodrama with H. B. War- 
ner.—Aft the National Theater. 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMs.— 
O’Neill’s impressionistic and sordid 
study of a New England farm. 
Guaranteed for a depressing eve- 
ning.—At the Earl Carroll Theater. 


3. In February. 


PaTIENCE.——Delightful revival of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s witty op- 
eretta. Recommended to old and 
young.—At the Greenwich Village 
Theater. 

Canpipa.—Another excellent re- 
vival with Katherine Cornell and 
an excellent cast. Staged by Dud- 
ley Digges.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. 

O_p ENGLisH.—Mr. Arliss at his 
very best. Mr. Galsworthy not at 
his best, but nevertheless more in- 
teresting than the average.—Af? the 
Ritz Theater. 

THe Youncest.—A very bright 
comedy with Henry Hull and Gen- 
evieve Tobin by the author of You 
and I, a Harvard prize play.—At 
the Gayety Theater. 

THE LittLe Ciay Cart.—A beau- 
tiful production of an ancient 
Hindu classic—At the Neighbor- 
hood Theater. 

QUARANTINE.—A not very spar- 
kling comedy which comes no 
nearer to real wit than it does to 
real impropriety. Helen Hayes 
shines in it—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 

Lapy, Be Goop.—One of the most 
popular musical comedies, with 
plenty of jazz and the Astaires in 
their dances.—At the Liberty 
Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Tue Wor.p AND THE Farrn. /t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





RUMANIA AND ROME. 


HEN, at the end of the Great 
War, Rumania obtained pos- 
session of the former Russian and 
Hungarian provinces of Bessarabia, 
Bukowina, Transylvania, and 


Banat, she brought under her gov- 


ernment practically all the erst- 
while scattered portions of the Ru- 
manian racial stock, and she grew 
into a great nation of some sixteen 
million people. But this new great- 
ness brought with it problems pre- 
viously almost unknown. While 
the pre-war Kingdom of Rumania 
knew of hardly any racial minor- 
ities, the post-war kingdom con- 
tains considerable numbers of 
these: one and a half million Mag- 
yars, one million Germans, and 
somewhat less numerous commu- 
nities of Jews, Ukrainians, Rus- 
sians, Bulgars, and Turks. 
Futhermore, Catholics in union 
with Rome, formerly a negligible 
fraction, constitute now one-fourth 
of the total population of modern 
Rumania. Among them there are 
one and a half million Uniats of 
the Rumanian-Greek Rite. Their 


separate Rumanian ecclesiastical 
province of Alba Julia (Transyl- 
vania) has its metropolitan see 
at Blaj and three other episcopal 
sees at Gherla, Lugos, and Nagy- 
Varad (Grosswardein). The Cath- 
olics of the Latin Rite in Old Ru- 
mania have been governed (since 
1883) by an Archbishop of Bu- 
charest and a Bishop of Jassy. In 
the former Hungarian portion of 
the kingdom there are found the 
further Latin bishoprics of Temes- 
Var, Nagy-Varad (Grosswardein), 
Szatmar-Németi, and Gyula-Fehér- 
var (Karlsberg). 

For many months past the Ru- 
manian Government has _ been 
carrying on negotations with the 
Holy See to bring about a con- 
cordat. At present these negotia- 
tions seem to have come to a more 
or less complete halt. The Papal 
Nuncio in Bucharest, Msgr. Dolci, 
has had to notify the Rumanian 
Government that her proposals for 
the concordat have proved alto- 
gether unacceptable, since the 
Church of Rome cannot agree to 
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conditions resembling more or less 
those obtaining in the Orthodox 
Rumanian State Church. 

When, during the past summer, 
Archbishop Netzhammer, O.S.B., of 
Bucharest (a member of the Swiss 
Congregation of Ejinsiedeln), was 
recalled from his episcopal see to 
make room, a few months later, for 
Msgr. Cisar, the former Bishop of 
Jassy, the unexpected change was 
believed to be the direct outcome 
of the visit in Rome of Mr. Banu, 
the Rumanian Minister of Public 
Worship. The Andrei Saguna, an 
association of the Rumanian Or- 
thodox clergy, has, during the past 
year, carried on an active campaign 
against a reasonable understanding 
with Rome. It has demanded, 
among other things, that the King 
should have the right to appoint 
Catholic bishops and to dispose of 
all ecclesiastical and monastic 
property, and furthermore that the 
Church should be dispossessed of 
all her landed possessions without 
any remuneration whatsoever, and 
that the Latin bishoprics of Nagy- 
Varad and Szatmar-Németi should 
be suppressed. This agitation has 
not been without its effects, while 
the future relations between Ru- 
mania and Rome have continued to 
remain uncertain. 

Among the leaders of Rumanian 
public opinion there are, however, 
many who do not share the radical 
views of the Andrei Saguna. Thus, 
the Orthodox State Church was 
able, in spite of some opposition, to 
adopt on October 1, 1924, the 
Gregorian calender for her eccle- 
siastical and liturgical life. Though 
this change of calendar had no 
directly religious significance, it 
nevertheless removed an important 
element of disharmony between the 
Churches. The fact that Rumania 
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received its Christianity, not from 
Constantinople, but from Rome, 
has been pointed out and has been 
insisted upon by several eminent 
Rumanian historians, Dobrescu, 
Jorga Onciul, and Hurmasaki, pro- 
fessors at the University of Bu- 
charest. It is claimed that, when 
the Emperor Trajan, after defeating 
the Dacians, gathered from all the 
parts of his empire great numbers 
of veteran soldiers as colonists for 
Dacia, he not only prepared the 
foundations of what is to-day the 
Rumanian nation, but he also 
opened up a new province to the 
Roman Catholic faith, since many 
of the soldier-colonists must have 
been Christians. Excavations on 
the sites of a number of the ancient 
Roman military colonies of Dacia 
have frequently brought to light 
Christian symbols. 

It has been established that dur- 
ing the fourth century St. Nicetas, 
a Bishop of Remesiana and a 
writer of Latin works, labored as a 
missionary among the Roman col- 
onists in the lands between the 
Theiss and Dniester rivers. This 
territory formed a part of the Ro- 
man prefecture Illyricum, which 
was later transferred to Constan- 
tinople. The Latin Rite, however, 
of the Church in Dacia was main- 
tained after the political transfer. 
The Archbishop of Thessalonica re- 
mained Papal Vicar of Illyricum 
until the sixth century. Then the 
Emperor Justinian raised the Di- 
ocese of Justiniana to the rank of 
an archdiocese of the Latin Rite. 
Thus it is clear that the earliest Ru- 
manians belonged to the Roman 
Church. Only in the ninth cen- 
tury, when the Bulgars became the 
political rulers of Dacia, did the 
Rumanian Christians lose their 
contact with Rome. Their national 





ecclesiastical forms were then sup- 
pressed. Their Latin religious 
books were burned, and the Slavic 
schismatic forms of Christianity 
were forced upon them. For more 
than 700 years (from 900 to 1640) 
the Slavic language ruled in Ru- 
mania, serving as a medium for her 
religious life and her devotions and 
interfering with them as well as 
with the development of the native 
language and the growth of a native 
literature. 

Rumania’s entrance into the 
schism had been a passive one, and 
history records repeated attempts 
toward a renewal of contact with 
Rome; but none of these were very 
successful during the centuries of 
Bulgarian and Turkish rule. 

It was in Transylvania, which, 
after its deliverance from Turkish 
rule, had passed under the control 
of Austria, that larger numbers of 
Rumanians threw off the schism 
and, while retaining their Ru- 
manian Rite (which sixty years 
earlier the Moldavian Prince 
Basilius Lupus had introduced by 
having the Slavic liturgy translated 
into the Rumanian tongue), 
achieved union with Rome. Many 
young Rumanian clerics proceeded 
henceforth to Rome to pursue their 
studies at the Propaganda. Here 
they soon became conscious of 
strong bonds of relationship be- 
tween their native land and Rome 
—bonds of not only ecclesiastical 
but also racial affiliation. This 
new consciousness began to show 
itself in the literary works pro- 
duced by these men. Especially 
three of them, John Miku, Peter 
Major, and George Schinkai,—all 
three of the Basilian Order,—were 
active in the literary field, and they 
are recognized to-day by all Ru- 
manians as the three brightest 
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stars upon the firmament of their 
native literature. To the present 
time the Uniats of Transylvania 
continue to contribute a dispropor- 
tionately large share of Ruma- 
nia’s quota of learned and literary 
men. 

The personal merits of the Ruma- 
nian Uniat episcopate as com- 
pared with those of the Bishops of 
the Orthodox State Church are con- 
siderable and _ universally _rec- 
ognized, so that, during a literary 
controversy which took place in 
1886, a Catholic author dared to 
challenge the people to weigh the 
accomplishments of any single Ru- 
manian Uniat Bishop, balance 
them with the cultural and literary 
accomplishments of the whole of 
Rumania’s non-Uniat episcopate, 
and to convince themselves that all 
the schismatics are outweighed by 
any single Uniat. The challenge 
remained unanswered and _ un- 
refuted. 

In December, 1923, the Univer- 
sul, a Bucharest daily, published 
the following appeal of Professor 
Ghibu, apropos of the negotiations 
for a concordat (quoted in Stim- 
men der Zeit, December, 1924): 

“In a historic moment the voice 
of the blood persuaded us to make 
common cause with those whom 
we had regarded as enemies. We 
sought union with them and 
thanks to this union we have 
reached the highest pinnacle of our 
glory. 

“The same duty rests upon us in 
the realm of religion. We should 
restore religious unity with the 
French and Italians. 

“To one who gives serious 
thought to this problem the solu- 
tion appears simple. The religious 
reunion can be accomplished under 
conditions equally as favorable 4s 
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those accompanying our political 
reunion. France and Italy have 
not made us their vassals in the 
political, cultural, and economic 
realms—neither will they attempt 
this in the realm of religion. On 
the contrary, they will by all pos- 
sible means seek to grant us the 
conditions which are required by 
our traditions and our historical 
destiny.” 

If the Rumanian people were to 
realize fully that they owe to Rome 
not only their Christianity and 
faith but also the seeds of their na- 


tional regeneration, that after their 
deepest humiliation under ° Slavie 
and Turkish rule the reawakening 
of their racial consciousness orig- 
inated with patriots who had re- 
ceived their training and their in- 
spiration in Rome—and if voices 
like that of Professor Ghibu should 
reécho louder than heretofore—the 
hope need not die that the schism 
of a thousand years may still be 
healed, and that not only a con- 
cordat but the religious reunion of 
Rumania with Rome may become a 
reality. 





THE ANNALS OF THE FOUR MASTERS. 


WARDS the close of the 

month of January nearly 300 
years ago, four ardent scholars 
closeted themselves in a_ lonely 
monastery in Donegal to com- 
mence their colossal labor of com- 
piliag those extensive records of 
Irish history which are long since 
famous as the Annals of the Four 
Masters. 

It was in the National Library in 
Dublin some years ago that I first 
perused these annals, in seven 
mighty volumes, translated into 
English by the distinguished Irish 
scholar, John O’Donovan. 

Michael O’Clery, the principal 
compiler of the Annals, a native of 
Donegal, a poet and antiquary, be- 
came a Franciscan friar, and, after 
spending some time in the college 
in Louvain, returned to Ireland at 
the bidding of his celebrated com- 
patriot, Father John Colgan, who 
wished him to make a collection 
of the lives of the Irish saints. This 
he did, and much of his work is 


preserved to this day in the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels. 

O’Clery considered the possibil- 
ity of getting together all the old 
vellum books of annals which were 
then available in Ireland and of 
combining these records together 
in one great volume. 

“I thought,” said O’Clery in his 
dedication nate, “that I could get 
the assistance of the chroniclers 
for whom I had most esteem, in 
writing a book of annals in which 
these matters might be put on rec- 
ord, for that should the writing of 
them be neglected at present they 
would not again be found to put on 
record even to the end of the world. 
All the best and most copious 
books of annals that I could find 
throughout all Ireland were col- 
lected by me—though it was dif- 
ficult for me to collect them—into 
one place to write this book.” 

Father Colgan, the distinguished 
author of Trias Thaumaturga and 
the Acta Sanctorum, wrote thus re- 
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garding the Annals; “Three [help- 
ers of @’Clery] are eminently to be 
praised, namely, Farfassa O’Mul- 
conry, Peregrine O’Clery, and Pere- 
grine O’Duignan, men of consum- 
mate learning in the antiquities of 
their country; and to these were 
subsequently added the codpera- 
tion of other distinguished an- 
tiquarians, as Maurice O’Mulconry, 
who for one month, and Conor 
O’Clery, who for many months, 
labored in its promotion.” 

The Annals is a colossal compila- 
tion of historical matter and gives 
us information § regarding’ the 
reigns of Ireland’s ancient kings, 
both of the Ardrighs and _ the 
provincial kings. It also gives 
accounts of their genealogies. 

It throws similar light on many 
other important personages of an- 
cient times, such as poets, bards, 
historians, scientists, and other 
celebrities. It records the deaths 
and tells of the successors of saints, 


bishops, abbots, and lectors, and is 
a popular work of reference for 


historians and biographers of 
saints. 

It contains information of the 
founding of Irish monastic settle- 


ments, monasteries, and churches, 
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and in places tells also of the over- 
throw of numerous abbeys, 
churches, convents, castles, and 
religious houses. 

Some account is given of wars, 
internal and tribal, as well as of 
battles with alien races, such as the 
Norsemen and the Normans, and 
also of political happenings. 

The famous Irish scholar, John 
O’Donovan, has earned the grat- 
itude of many a scholar for the 
mighty work he accomplished by 
translating the Annals into Eng- 
lish and supplementing it with 
numerous explanatory notes. 

An eminent living authority on 
the Four Masters and their work is 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, to whom I am 
indebted for much of the informa- 
tion given here. 

When we think of the difficulties 
the Four Masters were confronted 
with in compiling their Annals, 
owing to the difficulty of getting 
about from place to place and the 
absence of communication in those 
days, we begin to realize the debt 
of gratitude Irish people owe to 
them for the labors which they ac- 
complished “for the glory of God 
and the honor of Ireland.” 

MICHAEL WALSH. 








Nova et Vetera. 


THE COMMON SPEECH OF AMERICA. 


THE materials collected by Dr. 
Charters and his associates: are 
not, of course, presented in full, but 
his numerous specimens must 
strike familiar chords in every ear 
alert to the sounds and ways of the 
sermo vulgaris. What he gathered 
in Kansas City might have been 
gathered just as well in San Fran- 
cisco, or New Orleans, or Chicago, 
or New York, or in Youngstown, 
O. or Little Rock, Ark., or 
Waterloo, Iowa. In each of these 
places, large or small, a few local- 
isms might have been noted—oi 
substituted for ur in New York, 
you-all in the South, a few German- 
isms in Pennsylvania and in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, a few 
Spanish locutions in the Southwest, 
certain peculiar vowel-forms in 
New England—but in the main the 
report would have been identical 
with the report he makes. “Rel- 
atively few Americans,” says 
Krapp,? “spend all their lives in one 
locality, and even if they do, they 
cannot possibly escape coming into 
contact with Americans from other 
localities. . . . We can distinguish 
with some certainty Eastern and 
Western and Southern speech, but 
beyond this the author has little 
confidence in those confident ex- 
perts who think they can tell in- 
fallibly, by the test of speech, a na- 
tive of Hartford from a native of 
Providence, or a native of Phila- 


1University of Missouri Bulletin, Education 
Series Ne. 9, January, 1915. 

2The Pronunciation of Standard English in 
America, New York, 1919, p. viii. 


delphia from a native of Atlanta, or 
even, if one insist on infallibility, a 
native of Chicago from a native of 
Boston.” Krapp is discussing the 
so-called “standard” speech; on the 
plane of the vulgate the levelling is 
quite as apparent. That vast 
uniformity which marks the peo- 
ple of the United States, in political 
doctrine, in social habit, in general 
information, in reaction to ideas, in 
prejudices and enthusiasms, in the 
veriest details of domestic custom 
and dress, is nowhere more 
marked, in truth, than in their 
speech habits. The incessant neol- 
ogisms of the national dialect 
sweep the whole country almost in- 
stantly, and the _ inconoclastic 
changes which its popular spoken 
form is constantly undergoing 
show themselves from coast to 
coast. “He hurt hisself,” cited by 
Dr. Charters, is surely anything but 
a Missouri localism; one hears it 
everywhere. And so, too, one hears 
“she invited, him and /,” and “it 
hurt terrible” and “I sét there,” 
and “this here man,” and “no, I 
never, neither,” and “he ain’t here,” 
and “where is he at?” and “it seems 
like I remember,” and “if I was 
you,” and “us fellows,” and “he 
give her hell.” And “he taken and 
kissed her,” and “he loaned me a 
dollar,” and “the man was found 
two dollars,” and “the bee stang 
him,” and “I wouldda thought,” 
and “can I have one?” and “he got 
hisn,” and “the boss left him off,” 
and “the baby ef the soap,” and 
“them are the kind I like,” and “he 
don’t care,” and “no one has 





their ticket,” and “how is the 
folks?” and “if you would of gotten 
in the car you could of rode down.” 
Curiously enough, this widely 
dispersed and highly savory dialect 
—already, as I shall show, come to 
a certain grammatical regularity— 
has attracted the professional writ- 
ers of the country almost as little 
as it has attracted the philologists. 
There are foreshadowings of it in 
“Huckleberry Finn,” in “The Bige- 
low Papers” and even in the rough 
humor of the period that began 
with J. C. Neal and company and 
ended with Artemus Ward and 
Josh Billings, but in those early 
days it had not yet come to full 
flower; it wanted the influence of 
the later immigrations to take on 
its present character. The enor- 
mous dialect literature of twenty 
years ago left it almost untouched. 
Localisms were explored diligently, 
but the general dialect went vir- 
tually unobserved. It is not in 
“Chimmie Fadden”; it is not in 
“David Harum”; it is not even in 
the pre-fable stories of George Ade, 
perhaps the most acute observer of 
average, undistinguished American 
types, urban and rustic, that Amer- 
ican literature has yet produced. 
The business of reducing it to print 
had to wait for Ring W. Lardner, a 
Chicago newspaper reporter. In his 
grotesque tales of baseball players,* 
so immediately and so deservedly 
successful, Lardner reports the 
common speech not only with 
humor, but also with the utmost 
accuracy. The observations of 
Charters and his associates are here 
reinforced by the sharp ear of one 
especially competent, and the result 
is a mine of authentic American. 


—H. L. Mencxen, The American Language 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Third edition. 
1923), pp. 274-276. 


sYou Know Me Al, New York, 1916. 
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LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WonRrLp. 


One of the greatest achievements 
of the human mind in modern 
times has been the discovery that 
underlying and controlling all the 
apparently disconnected phenom- 
ena of nature is Law. For ages the 
universe presented to men a vast 
panorama of constant change, each 
of its phenomena standing alone, 
some of these changes coming in 
orderly sequence, many of them ap- 
parently capricious. The silent 
heavens and the storm-swept earth, 
what had they to say to one 
another? The seasons marched 
with steady tread, but often indeed 
interrupted and held back by vi- 
olent outbursts that betokened the 
presence of some angry God. But 
why the changes followed in reg- 
ular sequence was known no more 
than why the sun rose and set or 
why the wind blew from north or 
south. 

It has been the result of careful 
and patient study to discover that 
underlying and causing all the 
phenomena of Nature and govern- 
ing all her actions, there is Law. 
Caprice gives way, the more we 
know her, to order, and order is the 
result of Law. We feel so sure of 
this now that we are certain that 
her most fitful moods and her most 
exceptional acts can be reduced to 
the controlling power of law. Of 
some of the laws as yet we know 
little or nothing, but of their exist- 
ence we have no doubt. Indeed, so 
great is the change that has passed 
over the human mind within the 
last few years that it would baflle 
the imagination of a man of or- 
dinary education to conceive of any 
part of the universe, however dis- 
tant, in which Law did not reign. 
Through the length and breadth of 
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her vast domain, into the minutest 
parts of her system, like nerves in 
the human body, run the forces 
that rule her alike in the infinitely 
small or in the infinitely great, and 
as the nerves convey the commands 
of the will, so, behind these forces, 
stands a mighty Will whose rule 
they represent and carry out. 

It is the same in the moral world. 
We know less of the laws that gov- 
ern the workings of the mind and 
heart and will, but we know 
enough to feel confident that this 
higher and more mysterious world 
forms no exception to the principle 
of law and order that reigns every- 
where in the physical universe. 
Whatever we may allow ourselves 
to think in moments of discourage- 
ment at our own failures, or at 
times when we seem to see the 
darker side of human life and the 
degradation of character and the 
triumph of evil, yet in calmer mo- 
ments of reflection and insight we 
know full well that character is not 
the mere result of the accident of 
circumstances and environment, 
nor the product of the action of ex- 
ternal forces. Within the myste- 
rious world of personality Law 
reigns, and controls the movement 
of every thought, the growth of 
every desire, the development of 
every passion. The poor creature 
of impulse tossed hither and 
thither by every uncontrolled desire 
and passion, the plaything of cir- 
cumstance and external influences, 
has sunk to this state, in which per- 
sonality has become but the loose 
bond that holds together the most 
destructive forces, as truly under 
the control of Law as the strongest 
and most self-controlled. Did we 
but know these laws more ac- 
curately, we could analyse and de- 
fine every step by which the prod- 
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igal falls and by which the noblest 
rise and grow strong. 

Yet however limited our knowl- 
edge of psychology, every one of us 
knows enough to be fully aware of 
the fact whenever we violate any of 
the laws of our moral nature. 
Those laws cannot be broken with- 
out a _ protest which vibrates 
throughout our whole being. The 
broken law inflicts a pain, in a way, 
more acute and more lasting than 
any physical pain, and it may be 
questioned whether there is any joy 
that is greater than that which suf- 
fuses the soul when for the sake of 
fidelity to the law of its moral being 
it makes some costly sacrifice. It 
is good no doubt to know as much 
as can be known about these laws 
and the method of their action; it 
is good to understand the working 
of the machinery of our inmost 
being; but our nature by God’s 
goodness is so constituted that it 
works, so to speak, automatically, 
and gives its clear and sharp pro- 
test against any infringement of her 
laws. 

And the same principle of Law 
reigns also in the spiritual sphere. 
It would be difficult to imagine that 
the God of law and order had ex- 
empted our nature from the gov- 
ernment of Law in its highest op- 
erations. And yet there are not a 
few who while they are orderly and 
regular in every other department 
of life seem to think that the spir- 
itual life is to be an exception. The 
proper dread of anything like me- 
chanicalness or routine becomes ex- 
aggerated into a rejection of all 
method, system or regularity in 
spiritual things. They refuse to lay 
down rules for prayer or the fre- 
quenting of the sacraments. They 
profess that their relations with 
God can be controlled by no rule 





and ought to be the spontaneous 
utterance of Love, and that it is 
useless to try and force themselves 
to pray simply because it is the 
hour of prayer, just as much as it 
would be useless to bind themselves 
to certain times for conversation 
with a friend; that to force them- 
selves to receive the sacraments be- 
cause a certain day in the week or 
month has come round is to run 
the risk of pure formalism in the 
holiest actions of life. The soul will 
not rise to order, and if it has not 
risen, we had better wait till it 
does. 

But such arguments, while it is 
easy to see and respect the truth in 
them, ignore the fact that the spir- 
itual life is a Life, a Life imparted 
to the soul, which has to be tended, 
developed, nourished, disciplined. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a seed which a man took and 
cast into a field and which grows 


by its own laws, first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in 


the ear.” This life is imparted in 
Baptism, strengthened in Confirma- 
tion, nourished in Holy Commun- 
ion, healed and cleansed in the 
Sacrament of Penance. As the 
natural life must be fed, developed 
and disciplined, if it is to attain to 
its full. strength and usefulness, so 
must the spiritual life. And as the 
natural life, if neglected, will run 
to seed, so will the spiritual life. 
It is necessary, therefore, that 
there should be order and system 
in the spiritual life, as necessary as 
in the physical or intellectual. He 
who will only eat when he is hun- 
gry and eat only what he likes will 
soon fall into ill-health. And he 
who only studies and thinks when 
he is in the humor for it, will soon 
find his intellectual life fall into 
decay. And he who prays and re- 
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ceives the sacraments only when he 
feels drawn to it, will soon find his 
spiritual desires and vision grow 
weak and dim and uncertain and 
gradually die away. 


—B. W. Marvain, Laws of the Spiritual Life 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 3-8. 
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THE PsaLMs—A MIRROR OF THE 
SouL. 


Asove the couch of David, ac- 
cording to Rabbinical tradition, 
there hung a harp. The midnight 
breeze, as it rippled over the 
strings, made such music that the 
poet-king was constrained to rise 
from his bed, and, till the dawn 
flushed the eastern skies, he 
wedded words to the strains. The 
poetry of that tradition is con- 
densed in the saying that the Book 
of Psalms contains the whole music 
of the heart of man, swept by the 
hand of his Maker. In it are gath- 
ered the lyrical burst of his tender- 
ness, the moan of his penitence, the 
pathos of his sorrow, the triumph 
of his victory, the despair of his 
defeat, the firmness of his con- 
fidence, the rapture of his assured 
hope. In it is presented the anat- 
omy of all parts of the human soul; 
in it, as Heine says, are collected 
“sunrise and sunset, birth and 
death, promise and fulfilment—the 
whole drama of humanity.” 

In the Psalms is painted, for all 
time, in fresh unfading colors, the 
picture of the moral warfare of 
man, often baffled yet never wholly 
defeated, struggling upwards to all 
that is best and highest in his 
nature, always aware how short of 
the aim falls the attempt, how 
great is the gulf that severs the 
wish from its fulfilment. In them 
we do not find the innocent con- 
verse of man with God in the Gar- 
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den of Eden; if we did, the book 
would for our fallen natures lose 
its value. On the contrary, it is the 
revelation of a soul deeply con- 
scious of sin, seeking, in broken 
accents of shame and penitence 
and hope, to renew personal com- 
munion with God, heart to heart, 
thought to thought, and face to 
face. It is this which gives to the 
Psalms their eternal truth. It is 
this which makes them at once the 
breviary and the viaticum of hu- 
manity. Here are gathered not only 
pregnant statements of the prin- 
ciples of religion, and condensed 
maxims of spiritual life, but a 
promptuary of effort, a summary 
of devotion, a manual of prayer 
and praise,—and all this is clothed 
in language, which is as rich in 
poetic beauty as it is universal and 
enduring in poetic truth. 

The Psalms, then, are a mirror 
in which each man sees the mo- 


tions of his own soul. They express 


in exquisite words the kinship 
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which every thoughtful human 
heart craves to find with a su- 
preme, unchanging, loving God, 
who will be to him a protector, 
guardian, and friend. They utter 
the ordinary experiences, the famil- 
iar thoughts of men; but they give 
to these a width of range, an in- 
tensity, a depth, and an elevation, 
which transcend the capacity of 
the most gifted. They translate 
into speech the spiritual passion of 
the loftiest genius; they also utter 
with the beauty born of truth and 
simplicity, and with exact agree- 
ment between the feeling and the 
expression, the inarticulate and 
humble longings of the unlettered 
peasant. So it is that, in every 
country, the language of the 
Psalms has become part of the 
daily life of nations, passing into 
their proverbs, mingling with their 
conversation, and used at every 


critical stage of existence. 

—Rowranp E. Prornero, The Psalms in 
Human Life and Experience (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co.), pp. 1, 2. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


More RussiaN THAN TROTSKY. 


Some months ago Trotsky pub- 
lished a book called “Problems of 
Life.” It was intended for home 
consumption but, fortunately, at 
least one copy was exported to Eng- 
land and a translation of it was 
published by Messrs. Methuen. Its 
chief interest was that it was, to a 
great extent, an admission of disap- 
pointment. It put almost bluntly 
before its Russian Communist read- 
ers the fact that Communism had 
not yet made a new world, and that 
social misery, discontent, ineffi- 
ciency, and vice were still promi- 
nent in Russia, as they had been 
under the Tsars. The conscious- 


ness of working for the State, or for 
the proletariat, had not produced 
any new era of diligence, enthu- 


siasm, or even punctuality. Work 
was being scamped as before, dis- 
honesty was still rife, and many of- 
ficials were still slovenly. As to 
private morality, “the protest of 
the individual, his revolt against 
the traditional past, is assuming 
anarchic, or, to put it more crudely, 
dissolute forms.” The working 
classes, the advertised beneficiaries 
of the Bolshevik revolution, were 
admitted to be dissatisfied, and 
“the hungry, desperate, tormented 
swearing of the masses” was ad- 
mitted to be still a feature of Rus- 
sian life. That was Trotsky’s own 
account, and no one who read it 
could help owning that Trotsky had 
at least one element of strength. 
He dared to tell his country ugly 
truths, to its face. 


Since he wrote, the General Coun- 
cil of the British Trade Unions Con- 
gress have sent a delegation to 
spend six weeks in Russia and then 
to report to the Council how things 
are going on under the Soviet. . . . 
The delegation has now returned 
from Russia, and though its report 
will not be out for some time, these 
two enthusiastic officials have just 
forecast its general character in 
what must be one of the most eulo- 
gistic reports of this kind since the 
Israelite delegation reported to 
Joshua upon the amenities of the 
Promised Land. Trotsky, accord- 
ing to the account of Messrs. Pur- 
cell and Bramley, must know very 
little about Russia. While Trotsky 
gives out that private morality is 
pretty bad, the two English visitors 
certify that many vices are being 
actually and rapidly “eliminated” 
from Russia, among them prostitu- 
tion and gambling. While Trotsky 
hears around him “the hungry, des- 
perate, tormented swearing of the 
masses,” Messrs. Purcell and Bram- 
ley see the masses rejoicing in 
workers’ clubs, rest-houses, sport 
and physical centres as well as all 
the benefits of trade unionism. The 
tourists’ report, in fact, reads like 
the rose-coloured prospectus of a 
new company; everywhere sol- 
vency, success, progress, assured in- 
creases in the returns in future. .. . 
Bewilderment is not diminished by 
the conflict of evidence on the sub- 
ject of religion. Trotsky is elo- 
quent on the importance of the posi- 
tive inculeation of atheism. The 
mere absence of religious instruc- 
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tion does not satisfy him at all. He 
is not even content with any or- 
dinary measures to stamp religion 
out in the minds of the young. 
“Anti-religious propaganda alone,” 
he writes, “is not enough”; he 
wants the kinema used to give a 
different outlet to mental impulses 
and psychological needs which have 
hitherto sought satisfaction in reli- 
gion. But, in the prospectus drawn 
up by the English visitors to Rus- 
sia, what you read is “Religious in- 
stitutions have complete freedom to 
exercise their religious beliefs, &c.” 
Can there be two different Russias? 

It seems more likely that there is 
only one real Russia and that Trot- 
sky, who has lived in it more than 
six weeks, knows all about it. 

—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Decem- 
ber 26, 1924. 
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TRUTH ADULTERATION. 


I oncE knew an old gentleman 
who was a Darwinian, a free-trader, 
an unbeliever (except in Freedom 
of Contract), and a great many 
other things of that sort. He was 
also a grocer. But none of these in- 
terests was his strong suit. What 
really worried him (and he never 
tired of speaking on the subject) 
was that liberalism had fallen away 
from its logical conclusion. Free 
Trade and Free Thought: these 
had many supporters. But there 
had been a sad falling off as regards 
Free Contracts. Buying a pound of 
tea (or sugar) is a matter of con- 
tract. Everyone will admit that. 
If the sugar is a little gritty in one 
place, you can go on to the next. 
But an infamous body of legisla- 
tion called the Food and Drugs Acts, 
departing from all principle, in- 
stead of leaving individuals to make 
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and enforce their own contracts, 
had provided penalties for putting 
sand in sugar, water in milk, and 
the like. The kindly old gentleman 
—he had a logical mind—could 
scarcely restrain himself when he 
came to speak, as he usually did, of 
legislation so iniquitous. It was 
the breach of principle that 
hurt him. He is not an imaginary 
figure; he existed and had a bald 
head. When I knew him he was 
the managing director of a prosper- 
ous concern. What happened to 
him afterwards, either while he 
lived or later, I do not know... . 
The general objection to adulter- 
ation is not so much the mere 
cheating involved in it, as the fact 
that it brings disease and death in 
its train, especially to the young. 
The body is poisoned or, more com- 
monly, undernourished. The result 
is ill-health, deformity, in extreme 
cases complete destruction; this re- 


sult comes more often from the sup- 
ply of food, milk for instance, with 
its natural good properties removed 
or diluted, than from the actual 
adulteration with deleterious mat- 


ter. These are precisely the objec- 
tions to truth adulteration, save 
that its result is diseased and 
stunted minds and, in extreme in- 
stances, destruction of the soul. 
And as in the other case, the worst 
results come from the systematic 
extraction of a part of the truth, so 
common in our time. The modern 
world suffers enormously from the 
consumption of “skim-milk” truth, 
“separated” fact, if I may so call it. 
And the newspaper, the mental 
feeding-bottle of our time, which 
has taken the place of the natural 
sources of truth, does most of its 
work in this way, which may per- 
haps explain why minds nourished 
in the old way, in distant places, 





are often the healthiest. Did you 
ever compare, say, a lecture in 
which there are any ideas and the 
report of that lecture next day. 
The way in which the ideas are ex- 
tracted is amazing. If the reporter 
fails to skim off any of the cream, 
it is carefully separated by the sub- 
editor. And just try to get an ar- 
ticle, containing ideas, published in 
the ordinary press and see what will 
happen. Just try to get the state- 
ments that England is not a democ- 
racy, or governed by parliament, 
or that the middle ages were not a 
backward period of history into any 
English newspaper! Why you 
could scarcely get them into the 
Irish press. .. . 

There must have been some man 
of revolutionary temperament—my 
old friend would have called him a 
reactionary—who first suggested 
that it was wrong to put water in 
milk. And once this novel doctrine 


was preached, it gradually spread 
till there arose men, still more com- 
munistic (or was it conservative?), 
who claimed that this view be en- 


forced by the State. And in the end 
milk inspectors were actually ap- 
pointed, and an adulterator was 
even now and then sent to gaol. As 
a result of which human beings 
were less free than they had been 
before, some of them at any rate, 
but they were better fed. The ob- 
vious objection to what is herein 
suggested, apart from its entire rea- 
sonableness, is the doctrine known 
as “the freedom of the press.” Now 
the way the freedom of the press 
works in our law in practice is that 
a newspaper may state any lie, pro- 
vided it does not refer to an indi- 
vidual. But it must not state even 
the truth about an individual, un- 
less he or she is a very unpopular 
individual. ... 
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It may well be that the freedom 
of the press (and of individual crit- 
ics) should be greatly extended so 
as to protect honest criticism of an 
individual wrong-doer, a dishonest 
financier for example, without re- 
quiring the man who shows him up 
to shoulder an almost impossible 
burden of proof as at present. But 
as against this, people in the mass 
have rights even greater than the 
individual; the wrong done by the 
neglect of these rights is much 
graver; yet the right not to be de- 
ceived is scarcely recognised in the 
case of people in the mass, unless. 
the character of an individual is at 
stake. The freedom of the people 
is more important than the freedom. 
of the press; and the wholesale 
truth adulteration of modern times. 
has beyond doubt gone further to- 
impair the freedom of the people 
than anything attempted in despotic 
ages. The traditional tyrant of his- 
tory could coerce you to act as he 
wanted, but not to think as he- 
wanted. ... 

The most obvious difficulty in 
preventing the sale of adulterated 
news is that in modern conditions 
the retailer of news generally pur- 
chases it from the wholesale trust, 
who own it—they have a copyright 
in it—and he often receives it in an 
adulterated condition. Much of the 
Rome news, for instance, comes in 
this state. It would be obviously 
unfair to punish the honest vendor 
for a fraud that is not his. As 
likely as not, there is no honest 
wholesaler from whom he can biy. 
But precisely the same difficulty 
arises in the sale of other adulter- 
ated substances, and there are pro- 
visions in the law that enable a 
seller of milk for instance to shift 
the blame on to the proper shoul- 
ders, provisions that could easily be- 
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adapted to the sale of truth or news. 
Much of the adulterated matter, no 
doubt, comes from abroad, but 
there is no more difficulty in pre- 
venting the importation of adulter- 
ated substances than their manu- 
facture in our midst. Experience 
has already proved this in other 


cases. 


—Proresson Aantnurn E. Cierny, LL.D., in 
Studies (Dublin), December, 1924. 
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THE Bore. 


A pDELUGE of dulness threatens 
England at this moment. Much of 
it lows from America, that land of 
snap and zip and pep and of vast, 
yawning, appalling platitude. Of 
course there are any number of in- 
teresting and individual things, of 
spirited and sincere things, in 
America. But that is exactly where 
they are; in America. The Amer- 


ican things that come to England 


are those chosen for export by the 
great Trusts that are as dull and 
mechanical as any State depart- 
ments. For monopoly is monotony. 
American jokes and stories and ad- 
vertisements and announcements of 
all kinds spread themselves every- 
where in our country. They are 
syndicated, boomed, broadcasted, 
everything in fact except translated, 
which is the one thing needed if we 
need them at all. But even to those 
slightly acquainted with the Amer- 
ican language, the chief impression 
of these everlasting repetitions will 
be of their unspeakable and chok- 
ing stupidity. The one thing more 
obvious than its stupidity is its 
staleness. We seem to be dealing 
with the dregs of every literary tra- 
dition, with the last rinsings of 
every human sentiment, with his- 
torical allusions on their last legs 
and exalted ethical maxims making 


their positively last appearance till 
next time. For America is not in 
that sense a forward country, but a 
very backward country; full of 
backward virtues that might be 
called barbarian virtues; as back- 
ward as the back-woods. ... 

This spirit is never so heavy as 
when it is light; it is never so dull 
as when it is flippant; it is like the 
flapping of the little wings on the 
heavy body of a penguin. And 
even American sentiment is not so 
tame, even American sob-stuff is 
not so tepid, as the American wit 
and humour that is exported for 
our entertainment. For instance, 
there runs through more than one 
of our papers a sort of endless deco- 
rative scroll adorned with the same 
two figures in slightly varied though 
recurrent postures; as in the more 
miscellaneous figures that were 
made mechanically to jump over 
each other in the old-fashioned zoe- 
trope. These figures are apparently 
called Mutt and Jeff; and there 
seems no reason why they should 
not be turned into a conventional 
pattern for wall-papers or decora- 
tive borders; a mechanical Mutt 
and Jeff pattern like the Egg and 
Dart pattern. There is indeed very 
elaborate printed matter appended 
to explain the joke; but the joke it- 
self is not elaborate. Nobody could 
accuse it of fine shades, unless it be 
what is called a shade of disappoint- 
ment. The best that can be said 
for it is that there really is a sort 
of practical joke, at the expense of 
anybody trying to find the joke. 
But the point is here, that even 
when he does almost fancy he 
catches a glimpse of what the joke 
was meant to be, it is quite alien 
and unintelligible through being an 
American joke. But this, which is 
alone a reason for rejecting it, is in 
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fact the only reason for publishing 
it. 

An even more extraordinary case 
is that of the Daily Sketch which 
prints two parallel examples of the 
same sort of endless scroll of comic 
pictures, with no particular need 
for the duplication except that one 
of them is sometimes comic and the 
other is only American. The Eng- 
lish caricatures, as caricatures, are 
very good; are drawn with great 
spirit and energy. But it is evidently 
impossible to publish good English 
caricatures without publishing bad 
American caricatures with them. 
Both are on the same interminable 
topic; only in the case of an Eng- 
lishman drawing for Englishmen 
the topic is at least topical. The 
other is for us about as topical as 
the half-witted and lonely laughter 
of the Man in the Moon. There is 
something ghastly about the sim- 
plicity of the thing; it is as if a man 


could draw a picture of nothing. I 
will here respectfully present to the 
reader the actual authentic joke 
that is presented to me in the Amer- 
ican picture to-day. A Mrs. Jiggs, 
who always looks the same, tells a 
Mr. Jiggs, who always looks the 


same (the figures are perhaps 
stamped on paper by some new 
American machine), that he is to 
go to a certain house. Mr. Jiggs 
indicates in some lifeless fashion 
that he does not want to go into the 
house. Then there passes across 
the scene a good-looking girl, or 
what the American artist supposes 
to be a good-looking girl. She goes 
into the house. Mr. Jiggs then in- 
dicates that he does want to go into 
the house. Well, it is vain for the 
reader to linger any longer, eagerly 
awaiting the end of this ingenious 
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story. That is the story. That is 
the joke. The feast of fun and wit 
has already been enjoyed and is at 
last exhausted; the laughter of the 
giants dies away in thunder upon 
the mountains, and after our sat- 
urnalia of satiric humour we must 
return to duller things, if we can 
find them. And that joke, like a 
jewel, is brought from the ends of 
the earth; it is carted three thou- 
sand miles over the everlasting 
prairies and the eternal sea; it is 
packed and unpacked and repacked 
and reproduced and repeated on a 
million separate sheets for us in 
England, lest we should never see a 
joke in our lives. And thousands 
of men labour at it; and never see 
the joke of that joke. 

Whatever we may think of the 
American and his drinks, it is hard 
to understand why the Englishman 
should be forced to swallow his 
dregs. The best thing that can be 
said for America is that these things 
are doubtless the worst things that 
are done in America. But why 
should the worst done in America 
be more and more overdone in Eng- 
land. Yet lest anyone should sup- 
pose I am making out the western 
culture worse than it is, I will con- 
clude with one remark, which to 
many may seem quite irrelevant. 
All American political life has re- 
cently been upheaved from its foun- 
dations by a courageous, a resolute 
and realistic, a splendidly public- 
spirited denunciation of political 
corruption. It has been no re- 
specter of persons; it has put down 
the mighty from their seat; it has 
told the truth. This American joke 
will not be copied in England. 


—Henay Noars, in G. K.’s Weekly (Lon- 
don), November 8, 1924. 
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GREAT “drive” is in progress 
for 15 million dollars to com- 
plete the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, in New York City. 
A special feature of this “drive” is 
the urgent invitation to Catholics 
and Jews and members of no 
Church, to contribute to the new 
cathedral, on the ground that it is 
to be “a shrine of worship for the 
whole community,” and “a civic 
Church for New York.” 

There has been some misunder- 
standing about the meaning of 
those phrases. They suggest a 
multitude of ques- 
tions. For example: 
Precisely what is “a 
place of worship for 
the whole commun- 
ity?” In the official booklet, A New 
Cathedral for a New World (p. 11), 
it is recorded that “leaders of the 
Congregational, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, Baptist, Reformed 
and Greek Orthodox Churches have 
been heard within the Cathedral 
walls.” That seems a fairly com- 
prehensive list. But there are some 
omissions. Unitarians, Jews, Chris- 
tian Scientists, and Catholics are 
not included. Were they omitted 
accidentally? Will Catholic priests 
and Jewish rabbis and Unitarian 
ministers be invited to preach in 
the completed cathedral? In that 
event, will they be welcome to 
preach the doctrines of their re- 
spective organizations, or will they 
be expected to confine themselves 
to general topics on which all good 
people agree? 

What are those topics? 


“For the 
Whole Com- 
munity ?” 


N the new cathedral, will any the- 
ological or sociological views be 
taboo? Will a minister be free, for 
example, to deny the divinity of 
Christ? If a Christian believes the 
divinity of Christ to be the corner 
stone of religion, should he help 
build a church in which the divin- 
ity of Christ is to be denied? Would 
that be loyalty to Christ? Which 
is better, loyalty to Christ or a repu- 
tation for “broad-mindedness”? 

Dropping dogma and coming to 
morals,—may a preacher in the 
new cathedral defend, let us say, 
birth control? 

Will there be sermons for and 
against divorce? 

If Dr. Grant recovers his health, 
will he be invited to show that the 
Gospels inculcate communism? Or 
if Dr. Grant is per- 
sona non grata, will The Open 
any other clergyman and Shut 
be welcome to show Pulpit. 
that the capitalistic 
system is essentially anti-Christian? 

In a word, is the Open Pulpit to 
be wide open? 

If there are to be limitations to 
free speech, what are the limita- 
tions? Who is to determine the 
limitations? The Bishop? The 
trustees? The vestry? Or some 
other Episcopalian body? If an 
Episcopalian body is to exercise 
censorship over the theological ex- 
pressions of guest preachers, is the 
pulpit still “open”? Or does it 
open and shut? If there is to be 
no censorship, wherein does the 
Open Pulpit differ from an Open 
Forum? If there is to be an Open 








Forum at the Cathedral, what was 
the objection to Dr. Grant’s Open 
Forum at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion? Was Dr. Grant’s forum po- 
litical, not theological? Is the ques- 
tion of the rights of man untheolog- 
ical? Is any question untheolog- 
ical? In other words, is there any 
question with which God is not con- 
cerned? In which God is not in- 
volved? The familiar motto, Homo 
sum: nihil humani a me alienum 
puto, was spoken by a pagan. How 
would this be for a Christian motto: 
Deus sum: nihil humani a Me 
alienum puto? Since every ques- 
tion, sooner or later, becomes theo- 
logical, will every question be dis- 
cussed? From every point of view? 
And with every possible conclu- 
sion? Is it the function of a Chris- 
tian Church to present the people 
with a variety of conclusions on 
every doctrinal and moral question? 


ECONDLY, since a “place of 
worship” is something more 
than a place of preaching, will all 
religions be represented, not only 
in the pulpit but in the sanctuary? 
Will the service of the Prayer Book 
take turns with the services of all 
other forms of Protestant worship? 
With that of the Jewish synagogue? 
Will a Roman Catholic priest be in- 
vited regularly to say Mass? 

If it be held absurd to imagine 
the service of the synagogue in a 
Christian cathedral, what is the 
meaning of the phrase, “a place of 
worship for the whole community?” 
Do not one and a half million Jews 
in New York City form part of the 
community? If, furthermore, it be 
held preposterous to invite a Ro- 
man Catholic priest to celebrate 
Mass in an Episcopalian Church, 
are Catholics, too, excluded from 
“the whole community”? If Cath- 
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olics and Jews are counted out, of 
what does the New York commun- 
ity consist? 

If a “Roman” priest is undesir- 
able, how about an “Anglo-Catholic 
priest”? Will Episcopalian clergy- 
men who celebrate “Mass,” hear 
confessions, “reserve the Sacra- 
ment” and pray to Mary, be invited, 
in the new cathedral, to explain 
their views as freely and as fre- 
quently as the opponents of those 
practices? Will there be solemn 
Mass on one Sunday, and the 
Prayer Book Service on the next 
Sunday, with, let us say, eurhyth- 
mic dances, odd Sunday evenings? 
Would not the Episcopalian body 
in New York be divided on the 
question, “Which is more objec- 
tionable, the solemn Mass of 
Father Barry, or the eurhythmic 
dance of Dr. Guthrie?” If Episco- 
palian opinion is divided, will each 
division get what it prefers in the 
new “Church for all the people”? 
Would it be fair to accept dona- 
tions for the cathedral from the 
people of St. Mary the Virgin’s, St. 
Ignatius’, and St. Edward’s, and not 
let them have their favorite form of 
worship, occasionally, in the cathe- 
dral? 

Finally, will the recently excom- 
municated Bishop Brown be in- 
vited to the new cathedral? The 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Re- 
view has declared him a heretic. 
But would not the same board de- 
clare the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and other “leaders” who 
have preached in the Cathedral, 
heretics? Does the Board of Trus- 
tees distinguish between heretics 
and heretics? Ostracize Episco- 
palian heretics, and welcome non- 
Episcopalian heretics? What is a 
heretic? Does it behoove a “broad” 
Church to call anybody heretic? 
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recur to the original question: 

What is the meaning of the 
phrase, “a shrine of worship for 
the whole community”? Does it 
really mean only that members of 
all religions, or of 
none, are welcome 
to enter the cathe- 
dral, pray, and be 
present at the Epis- 
copalian service? If so, is the new 
cathedral more hospitable than any 
other church in New York? Why, 
then, the excessive emphasis on 
what is not a new idea? 

Last of all: “What is a civic 
church?” If St. John the Divine, 
in New York, is a civic church, is 
St. Alban’s, in Washington, a na- 
tional church? Is either a civic or 
a national church in harmony with 
the American idea? Catholics at 
least are entitled to an answer to 
these questions, before they con- 


A Civic and 
a National 
Church? 


tribute to what may be, after all, 
only one more Protestant church. 


<> 
— 


E New York Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, at a recent 
convention, passed a resolution rec- 
ommending that the President of 
the United States should appoint to 
the higher offices only native-born 
Americans. The recommendation 
may be good, as far 
as it goes, but it is not 
sufficiently compre- 
hensive. For there 
are relatively few 
high offices within 
the President’s appointing power. 
Senators and Congressmen, for ex- 
ample, are not appointed but elected. 
And once a man is elected to either 
house of Congress, he may possibly 
come to occupy a very important 
position. Therefore, the ladies 
should broaden their resolution to 





Native Amer- 
icans for 
American 
Offices. 
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read: Only native Americans shall 
be eligible to the Federal Senate and 
to the House of Representatives of 
the United States. Also all mem- 
bers of the army and navy should 
be native Americans, for what 
could be more unreliable than a 
foreign-born soldier or sailor? He 
might be on guard duty, on some 
critical night, at a strategic point. 
He might turn traitor at the most 
important moment of that most 
critical night. Of course, the change 
cannot be achieved without an 
amendment to the Constitution. 
But other amendments have been 
made in the interests of reform, and 
one more amendment will not mat- 
ter very much. 

Seventy-five years ago, the Na- 
tive Americans made much of an 
order which, according to their in- 
formation, had been issued by Gen- 
eral Washington on a certain cru- 
cial night in the Revolutionary 
War: “None but Americans on 
guard to-night!” But why not, 
“None but Americans on guard 
every night”? That would be safer. 
If non-Americans, that is, non-native 
Americans, are allowed in the army 
at all, they should not be trusted 
with night duty. But, better still, 
they should not be allowed in the 
army at all. This idea ought to 
have come earlier, but “better late 
than never.” Nobody seems to 
have thought of excluding the nat- 
uralized Irish and Poles and Swedes 
and Italians, and all the rest of the 
motley horde of foreign-born, from 
the United States Army during the 
World War. To such an extent 
was stupidity prevalent that even 
Germans were allowed to fight in 
our army against their Fatherland. 

This folly must never be again. 
Henceforth only the native-born 
must fight for America. Nay more, 











it would be safer to have only those 
native-born whose fathers and 
grandfathers were also native-born. 
The ideal rule would be to have 
only those whose ancestors came 
over in the Mayflower. There must 
be enough of them to win any war. 


NOTICE that some of the news- 

papers have answered the Wom- 
en’s Clubs by recalling the fact that 
John Paul Jones, “a gallant sailor- 
man of alien birth,” won the first 
triumphs of the American Navy. 
But Jones was a na- 
tive of England, and 
therefore not really 
an “alien.” It was 
discreet of the newspapers not to 
mention Jack Barry. For, as his 
name indicates, he was perhaps the 
worst kind of “alien.” The same 
papers cite also Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Franklin K. Lane (born in Can- 
ada), George A. Sutherland, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court 
(born in England), James J. Davis, 
a Welshman, and William D. Wil- 
son, a Scotsman. These instances, 
however, are not to the point. Eng- 
lishmen, Canadians (of English ex- 
traction), Welshmen, and Scotsmen 
are, in the sense understood by the 
ladies, equivalently native-born 
Americans. As for Carl Schurz and 
Franz Sigel, to whom Abraham Lin- 
coln intrusted high military com- 
mand, it would seem more delicate 
not to speak of them just now. 

One thing is certain: in the next 
war, we must have only Puritans, 
that is to say, only Pure Americans 
of original stock, in our army and 
navy. Then we shall see how 
quickly the war will be over. 


Significant 


Exceptions. 


E shameful condition of our 
army during and after the Great 
War is indicated in a page of H. L. 
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Mencken’s The American Language. 
He writes: 

“On October 20, 1919, Mr. Mon- 
dell, of Wyoming, the majority 
leader, arose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and called the attention 
of the House to the 
presence in the gal- “Americans 
lery of adetachment All.” 
of 27 soldiers, pop- 
ularly known by the appropriate 
title and designation of Americans 
all. A few moments later Mr. 
Wilson, of Connecticut, had the 
names of these soldiers spread 
upon the record for the day. Here 
they are: 

“Pedro Araez, Sylvester Bal- 
chunas, Arezio Aurechio, Jules 
Boutin, Oasge Christiansen, Kusti 
Franti, Odilian Gosselin, Walter 
Hucko, Argele Intili, Henry Jurk, 
David King, John Klok, Norman 
Kerman, Eugene Kristiansen, Frank 
Kristopoulos, Johannes Lenferink, 
Fidel Martin, Attilio Marzi, Gurt 
Mistrioty, Michael Myatowych, 
Francisco Pungi, Joseph Rossignol, 
Ichae Semos, Joe Shestak, George 
Strong, Hendrix Svennigsen, Fritz 
Wold. 

“This was no unusual group of 
Americans, though it was deliber- 
ately assembled to convince Con- 
gress of the existence of a ‘melting 
pot that really melts.’ I turn to the 
list of promotions in the army sent 
in to the Senate on the first day of 
the Harding Administration, and 
find Lanza, Huguet, Shaffer, Bram- 
bila, Straat, Knabenshue, De Ar- 
mond, Meyer, Wiezorek, and Stahl 
among the new colonels and lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and Ver, Lorch, 
von Deesten, Violland, and Armat 
among the new majors.” 

We ran a terrible risk in com- 
mitting the fate of the United States 
to such aliens as these. Hereafter 
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let us have only Crowninshield, 
and Witherspoon, and Adams, and 
Perkins, and other good Anglo- 
Saxon—pardon—Nordic names on 
the roster of the army and navy. 
Then, and then only, will the wise 
resolution of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs be truly effective. 


-— 
— 


OMETIMES I wonder what eth- 
ics the professors teach their 
classes, in the Schools of Journal- 
ism. Or what traditions of ethics, 
if any, are handed down in the 
newspaper offices. It would be dif- 
ficult to mame a 
Newspaper newspaper that pa- 
Ethics. tently follows a code 
of ethics. Of course, 
no one expects to see evidence of 
moral principles in the cheaper and 
meaner journals. Something, how- 
ever, might be demanded from such 
a paper as The New York Evening 
Post. But read its account of the 
expectation of the Coming of Christ 
by a poor deluded fellow, who, with 
a dozen of his fellow dupes, awaited 
the end of the world on the 6th of 
February. He may be a fanatic. 
He certainly was mistaken. But at 
least he was minding his own busi- 
ness. All the newspapers agreed 
that he neither sought nor avoided 
publicity. But read the account in 
the Post: 

“People started to gather at 7 
o'clock. Most came to peek. A 
handful remained to pray. The 
road was lined for a quarter of a 
mile with parked cars. Menacing 
knots of people clustered about the 
cottage, like bees around a hive. A 
fiery cross was burned. The light 
streamed through the blinded win- 
dows. Rockets went up, from near 
by. Flashlights popped like artil- 
lery. Smoke went up in clouds. 





Intruders pried at the windows. 
Reidt and his disciples argued 
Scripture with ‘infidels.’ Things 
started well for Reidt. The sky 
looked strange.” And so on, and 
so on. Then comes this unpardon- 
able, and indecent invasion of the 
privacy of what was, after all, a 
home. 

“Nine o’clock came and Mrs. 
Reidt gathered her children, Bobbie 
and Walter, Erne and Esther. 

“*Go to bed, children!’ 

“Can I lay across the bed, 
mamma?’ asked Esther, six. 

“*Mother will wake you children. 
Go to bed.’” 

To say that an editor who sends 
out a reporter to get details like 
that, can have no code of ethics 
is to do him too much honor. 
He has not even the instinct of de- 
cency. 


66 E ‘prophet’ pulled the win- 

dow curtain aside as if to take 
a futile squint through the dark 
pane. A blur of faces stared in at 
him—faces pressed to the glass, like 
a group of decapitated heads framed 
in a window sash. Suddenly he 
dropped the blind. He strode out 
bareheaded. He and his wife stood 
hand in hand like two children. A 
flashlight powder exploded directly 
in front of them. The appalling 
flash straight in eyes sensitized for 
starlight was like a blow in the 
face. Photographers came on the 
run with dazzling magnesium 
torches. The battery of cameras 
started firing. ‘I want peace,’ cried 
Reidt. He shambled into the 
kitchen, shoulders sloping, head for- 
ward, a crushed and disappointed 
man. He dropped into a chair 
by the parlor stove, pulled off his 
shoes, shoved woolen socks against 
the hot stove. ‘If I had known this,’ 


———— 
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he said in a monotone, ‘I'd have 
gone off into the woods by myself.’” 

Such is American journalism, as 
exemplified by a newspaper of the 
more conservative kind. Now, who 
are more shameless—the people 
who came to peek; who jeered and 
pressed their faces against the win- 
dowpane; the reporter who invaded 
the privacy of the children’s bed- 
room, and related their prattle, in 
such painful circumstances; the 
photographers who flashed their 
lights in the faces of the bewildered 
couple; or the editors and publish- 
ers who pile up fortunes, feeding 
such stories to the public? Or per- 
haps the public itself? In any case, 
sensitive readers are mortified at 
such exhibitions of journalistic in- 
decency, and pray for the days 
when the writers of newspapers 
shall have, if not a conscience, at 
least a sense of shame. 


ti 
> 





ECENTLY, a wonderful theater, 
said to be “the most expensive 
and luxurious amusement temple 
in America,” was opened in Brook- 
lyn. Let us say swiftly (to get rid 
of the ugly fact) that it cost four 
million dollars, and 
Every come to more pleas- 
Zsthetic ing details. The ex- 
Delight. terior is “in the style 
of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The marquee is of 
bronze with beautifully paneled sof- 
fit of drawn metal beams, and 
domes with Carrara glass panels 
illuminated. White and gold, with 
amethyst upholsteries, form the 
dominant color. The walls are of 
white marble, paneled in black and 
fuchsia damask. The mammoth 
crystal and gold chandelier was im- 
ported from Czechoslovakia. 
“In the Grand Hall are twenty oil 
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paintings, by Josef Israels, George 
Inness, Corot, Courbet, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and others. There are 
three Joan of Arc Aubusson tap- 
estries, here for the first time, but 
known in Europe since the seven- 
teenth century. They were on the 
choir pillars of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, and formed 
the principal part of the decora- 
tions of the Cathedral in 1922 when 
the Joan of Arc commemorative 
services were held.” 

It is confidently stated that the 
position occupied in the architec- 
tural world of Europe by the Grand 
Opera House in Paris will be filled 
here in America by the new theater 
in Brooklyn. 

Oh! by the way, it is a vaudeville 
house, and the “bill” for the open- 
ing included “Carlton Emmy and 
his troupe of amazingly clever dog 
performers; the Albertina Rasch 
Ballet, a sextette of terpsichorean 
artistes; Adler, Weil, and Herman 
with their peripatetic piano, who 
scored an instant hit, with new song 
numbers, crooned, yodeled and 
jazzed. Another headliner was Bill 
Robinson, colored eccentric dancer, 
who came very near stopping the 
show with his famous ‘steps and 
stairs’ skit. Bill calls himself “The 
Dark Cloud of Joy.’ He is just 
that. They were followed by Wil- 
lie West, McGinty and Co. in “The 
House Builders.’ ” “Willie West can 
do more with an empty dinner pail 
and a footloose hammer,” says the 
theatrical critic, “than a _ screen 
slap-sticker can with a whole pan- 
try full of custard pies.” 

One may see, therefore, that, as 
the newspaper says, “nothing has 
been omitted that could add to the 
esthetic and physical comfort of 
the audience.” Firmin Gémier, the 
famous French actor, who recently 
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played in America, is reported to 
have said, after he arrived at Paris, 
that the vaudeville and musical 
comedy in America are unworthy 
of the people of the United States.” 
Doubtless he had not seen Bill Rob- 
inson, or Willie West with his 


empty dinner pail and his footloose 
hammer, in the four million dollar 
house decorated with Corot paint- 
ings and Aubusson tapestries. 


in, 
— 


NE of the incidental joys of be- 

ing an American is in the fact 
that our Presidents, following the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, are free to call upon 
the name of God, and to speak 
frankly of religion, 
in orations and in 
public documents. 
There are, indeed, 
other countries, in 
which diplomatic custom does not 
prohibit the mention of God and re- 
ligion, but, of modern republics, 
there are too many that seem to 
think it necessary to be at least offi- 
cially atheistic. 

In a recent talk at a convention 
of Protestant foreign missionaries 
in Washington, President Coolidge 
made a speech that was redolent of 
Christian faith and even of Chris- 
tian piety. No doubt, his words 
have been seen by most of the read- 
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ers of THe CaTHOLIC WorLp. But 
perhaps few have noticed an edito- 
rial in The New York Telegram, 
commenting on the President’s re- 
marks. The newspapers have been 
so often criticized adversely in 
these columns, that it is a pleasure 
and a relief to be able to approve 
heartily of these observations: 

“No thinking man can be uncon- 
scious of the tendency of this pres- 
ent time toward religious thought. 
That there is a profound reaction 
against the negations and denials of 
the era of mental conflict through 
which the world has been struggling 
for upward of fifty years is every- 
where evident. 

“The human soul has returned 
from the exile to which pseudo- 
science and pseudo-philosophy con- 
demned it. Not even the grinding 
power of intolerance on one hand 
or of materialistic and mechanistic 
disbelief on the other has been able 
to do it permanent damage. The 
very existence of the human soul 
predicates that of the Divine Soul 
also, and religion is the indissolu- 
ble tie which links the one to the 
other.” 

That statement is refreshing and 
satisfying, not only because of its 
faith and its optimism, but because 
it contains what one seldom sees in 
a newspaper—a theologically cor- 
rect definition of religion. 








Recent 


A Mopet ProsBATION SysTEM. 


CarpINAL Hayes during the past 
month has inaugurated in the Court 
of General Sessions, New York City, 
a model probation system with 
trained social workers, mental 
clinic, employment bureaus, and 
other progressive facilities. The 
new organization will be financed 
by Catholic Charities and will have 
the complete backing of all the so- 
cial resources of the Archdiocese 
of New York. 

Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation 
Officer of the Magistrates’ Courts of 
New York, and one of the country’s 
leading authorities on probation, 
will have charge of this new under- 
taking. He has been granted a spe- 
cial leave of absence from his posi- 
tion in the Magistrates’ Courts to 
take charge of the work in the Court 
of General Sessions. 

For the first time in this country, 
it is expected, there will be a dem- 
onstration of what the probation 
system can accomplish when it is 
provided with an ample budget, 
scientific equipment, and_ the 
trained service of experts. Cardinal 
Hayes’s plan contemplates a thor- 
oughgoing test of the possibilities of 
probation as a reformative agency 
with early and young offenders, un- 
der the most favorable auspices 
and supported by an adequate and 
competent organization. 

Apropos of this plan The New 
York Times of January 15th pub- 
lished the following illuminating 
comment: 

“Such a test will be welcome. 
While probation has become estab- 
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lished in a few States, it is still in 
its experimental stage. In Massa- 
chusetts, where any court can sub- 
stitute probation for jail in any 
case, more than three times as 
many people have been placed in 
the care of probation officers during 
recent years as have been sent to 
penal institutions. An inquiry by 
the State Legislature last year re- 
vealed the fact that two-thirds of 
the adult offenders placed on pro- 
bation since 1915 have had no sub- 
sequent court record, while of those 
who were carried through the pro- 
bation period and given their dis- 
charge, only 3 per cent. have since 
been committed to correctional in- 
stitutions. Massachusetts, it is 
said, has not spent a dollar for 
added cells in its prisons for over 
twenty years. Last month the 
county jail in Lowell was sold at 
auction. Jails in Taunton, Fitch- 
burg and Newburyport await the 
same disposition; while that in Fall 
River has been turned over to the 
city for the use of its public relief 
department.” 

It is interesting to note, in pas- 
sing, that the purchaser of the jail 
in Lowell was His Eminence Cardi- 
nal O’Connell, and that the building 
is to be converted into a prepar- 
atory school for boys and called the 
Keith Academy. 

Turning to New York State, the 
writer of the Times editorial con- 
tinues: 

“In New York State, where all 
persons except those convicted of 
murder or treason or who are ‘ha- 
bitual criminals’ can be placed on 
probation by the courts, the use of 
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this method has grown rapidly, al- 
though it is applied almost entirely 
to misdemeanants. In 1907 there 
were 1,100 adults on probation in 
the care of 143 officers. Last year 
the number had grown to 15,200, 
cared for by 471 officers.” 
Regarding the present status of 
probation work in the New York 
City courts, the same writer says: 
“In the Court of General Sessions 
the work is at present entirely on a 
voluntary-basis. Catholic offenders 
have been cared for by the Catholic 
Charities, the Protestants by the 
Prison Association of New York and 
the Jews through the Jewish Proba- 
tion Society. The Children’s Court, 
the Magistrates’ Courts, the Wom- 
en’s Court and the Family Court 
all have a staff of probation officers 
who are regularly constituted court 
attachés. While Cardinal Hayes’s 
program will strengthen greatly the 
work now being done at General 


Sessions, and may set new stand- 
ards, volunteers are admittedly a 
makeshift.” 





DEATH OF BARON VON HUGEL. 


BaRoN FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL, 
noted Catholic philosopher and 
writer, whose work on the The 
Mystical Element of Religion is the 
subject of an article in this num- 
ber of THE CaTHoLtic Wor -p, died 
in London, January 27th. He was 
seventy-three years old. 

Baron von Hiigel was the son of 
an Austrian diplomat, and was edu- 
cated in Florence and Brussels. He 
married Lady Mary Herbert (who 
was received into the Church 
shortly before her wedding) and 
became a naturalized British sub- 
ject. His special fields of study 
were Greek and Hebrew, historical 


criticism as applied to Biblical 
documents, and also the psychology 
and philosophy of religious expe- 
riences. His writings include: The 
Mystical Element of Religion, Eter- 
nal Life, and The German Soul. He 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Oxford University in 
1920. 


— 
— 





A DISTINGUISHED CONVERT. 


JOSEPH WARREN Forpney, of Sa- 
ginaw, for almost a quarter of a 
century a member of the national 
House of Representatives from 
Michigan and for many years a 
leader of that body, has become a 
Catholic. His formal reception into 
the Church was kept a secret until 
Christmas Day as a surprise to his 
family. On that occasion, it has 
now become known, he approached 
the Communion rail with his wife 
and children, much to their aston- 
ishment. For many years, how- 
ever, Mr. Fordney had accompanied 
his wife to Mass regularly. 

Mr. Fordney was elected to Con- 
gress in 1901 and returned regu- 
larly until his retirement two years 
ago. He was a co-author of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff act in the 
early part of the Harding adminis- 
tration, and in the last Congress 
was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, one of the most 
powerful committees of the House. 

A resident of Michigan since 
1869, he entered the lumber field 
when young, has extensive interests 
in that industry and is a widely- 
known authority on it. He has 
taken an active part in civic life in 
Saginaw, having held the office of 
vice-president of the Saginaw Board 
of Trade and served two terms as 
alderman. He was married to Miss 
Cathern Haren in 1873. 
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FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 


Tue French Embassy to the Vat- 
ican will be suppressed. The 
Chamber of Deputies so decided on 
February 2d, when Premier Herriot 
made the question one of confidence 
and won by 314 to 250. 

He obtained his usual support 
from the Socialists, Radicals, and 
Radical Socialists. The parties of 
the Right, which supported his re- 
cent attack on Germany, voted 
against him. Former Premier Bri- 
and, who a few days previously 
urged retention of the Embassy, did 
not speak again. 

The vote was made on Chapter 
IX. of the budget, which withdraws 
the appropriation for the Embassy. 
It had been expected that if M. 
Herriot were defeated on any bud- 
get matter, it would be on this. But 
the Premier forestalled defeat by a 
compromise with the Deputies of 
Alsace-Lorraine, from whom the 
strongest opposition to suppression 
of the Embassy had been expected. 
The compromise consisted in the 
promise of 58,000 francs for the 
maintenance of a permanent chargé 
d’affaires at Rome to look after the 
interests of Alsace-Lorraine ac- 
cording to the Concordat of 1802, 
which is recognized as still apply- 
ing to the recovered provinces. This 
promise was much easier to make 
than to fulfil. It was with great 
difficulty that the Premier brought 
his followers to agree to it. It was 
finally passed by the Deputies by a 
vote of 317 to 246. The vote came 
after a session which was twice 
suspended by President Painlevé, 
and which surpassed in scenes of 
disorder anything that ever took 
place in the French Chamber. 

While this solution of the Vatican 
question is regarded as a victory 
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for the Cabinet, ministerial circles 
are not inclined to display undue 
elation, for the incident is believed 
to have widened the breech between 
the Radicals and the Socialists. 


_ 
> 





MEMORIAL TO Pope ADRIAN IV. 


On Friday, February 6th, a me- 
morial tablet was unveiled at the 
tomb of Pope Adrian IV. in the 
crypt of St. Peter’s at Rome, by 
representatives of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Science of Norway. Adrian 
IV. was the only Englishman to 
occupy the Chair of Peter. As 
Cardinal Nicholas Breakspeare, he 
had been in Scandinavia as papal 
legate and while there had estab- 
lished the Catholic hierarchy in 
Norway. He won the esteem and 
gratitude of the Norwegian people, 
and it is in token of this that the 
Norwegian Academy of Science has 
erected the tablet just unveiled. 

The King and the Norwegian 
Government were officially repre- 
sented at the ceremony by the 
Count Cristoforo de Paus, Papal 
Chamberlain, a native of Norway. 
The presentation committee was 
headed by M. Dahl, the Norwegian 
Consul at Rome. Addresses were 
delivered by the Count de Paus, in 
the name of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment; by M. Dahl, representing the 
Royal Academy; and by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, who expressed ap- 
preciation for the testimonial, which 
illustrates the grateful memories 
entertained by the Norwegians for 
the Roman Church. Cardinals Gra- 
nito, Van Rossum, and Gasquet; the 
Ministers to the Quirinal of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark; and 
many other illustrious personages 
were present. 

Before the unveiling of the tablet 
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the Pope received the Presentation 
Committee, which presented His 
Holiness with a parchment record 
recounting the works of Adrian IV. 
for the benefit of Norway. 


in 
> 





THE Mass 1N COLoRApo. 


CLARENCE J. Mor.ey, elected Gov- 
ernor of Colorado with Ku-Klux 
Klan support, will meet plenty of 
resistance if he attempts to stop the 
celebration of Mass in his State, as 
he has virtually threatened to do. 
Among the recommendations made 
in his first message to the State 
General Assembly was the follow- 
ing: 

“Eliminate from the prohibition 
law the right to obtain, possess, or 
dispense intoxicating liquors for 
‘sacramental uses.” Experience 
shows that this exception is too 
often flagrantly abused.” 


The response to this attack on the 
use of altar wine was prompt and 


vigorous. Father Matthew J. W. 
Smith, editor of the Denver Cath- 
olic Register, in a widely quoted 
statement, declared: 

“There has never been an abuse 
of this portion of the prohibition 
law from Catholic sources. There 
have been one or two Jewish cases, 
but they have been properly han- 
died. . . . Governor Morley or any- 
body else who thinks he is going 
to abolish the Catholic Mass has 
another guess coming. . . . We are 
going to use fermented wine for 
the Mass because Christ used it. It 
does not matter how many laws 
they pass forbidding it, we will get 
it and use it. They can send us to 
jail and keep us there until we rot. 
But the Mass will be celebrated, 
with fermented wine, and cele- 
brated regularly in Colorado. If 
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necessary, priests will come here 
by the hundreds to keep celebrating 
Mass. We pride ourselves on our 
loyalty to the nation, common- 
wealth and community, but when 
they enact laws contrary to the law 
of God, we say with Peter and the 
Apostles: ‘We ought to obey God, 
rather than men’ (Acts v. 29).” 

Others besides Catholics have 
voiced opposition to Governor 
Morley’s proposal. The following 
condemnation of it appeared in the 
editorial columns of the Washing- 
ton Post (January 22d), a paper 
edited by George Harvey, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain: 

“The latest prohibition proposal, 
of the Governor of Colorado, as- 
suredly seems calculated to bring 
affairs to a crisis. ... 

“Hitherto extreme prohibitionists 
have been going no further than to 
demand abolition of a medical prac- 
tice dating from the time of Hippoc- 
rates. Now they would suppress a 
sacrament dating from the time of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and another dat- 
ing from the Exodus. Seeing that 
Congress is forbidden to pass any 
law interfering with the free exer- 
cise of religion, it would be interest- 
ing to know the exact relation of 
such a state law to the Constitution. 

“It would at any rate seem to be 
a poor way to promote a great 
moral reform, to outrage the deep- 
est religious sentiments and faith 
of the people. Jesus said: ‘Do this 
in remembrance of Me.’ ‘If you do,’ 
prohibition extremists would reply, 
‘you'll be sent to jail.’ That sort 
of thing, in less aggravated degree, 
has been tried before, and has not 
long succeeded. It is no likelier to 
succeed now. The United States of 
America, in the twentieth century, 
is a poor place in which to try to 
deny ‘freedom to worship God,’ ” 





Our Contributors. 


Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 
(“Americanism and Catholicism”), 
author of The Question Box and 
numerous other books and pamph- 
lets, has contributed many articles 
to the pages of Tue CaTHOLIC 
Wortp. These have always been 
not only extremely interesting, but 
exceptionally timely. Father Con- 
way is the founder of the Catholic 
Unity League, the aim of which is 
to spread the Faith among non- 
Catholics by the free distribution 
of Catholic books and pamphlets 
and through free lecture courses. 


KATHERINE E. Conway (“The 
Passing of Joseph of Nazareth”), 
the distinguished editor and author, 
makes an opportune contribution 


in this profoundly beautiful poem 
on “her pet saint,” the Patron of 
the Universal Church, and the spe- 
cial patron of many of our readers. 
Some interesting details of Miss 
Conway’s life and career will be 
found in THe CatHotic Wor.p of 


September, 1924, in which her 
poem, “Two Edens,” was published. 


Enip Dinnis (“Emily Hickey—In 
Memoriam”) is a regular and highly 
esteemed contributor to THe CaTu- 
otic Wortp. The reader will re- 
call the few words about her life 
and writings in our issue of last 
October, which contained her poem, 
“Sisters of Reparation.” Her latest 
book, More Mystics, was reviewed 
in these pages last month. 


PHetim Bawn (“For God and St. 
Patrick”) is, of course, a pseudo- 
nym. Whatever the author’s rea- 


son may be for keeping secret his 
identity, it certainly cannot be in- 
ability to tell a good story. And 
what an appropriate story for the 
March number! 


Rev. Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
(“The Mystical Element of Reli- 
gion”), a new contributor to Tue 
CaTHOLIC Wor.Lp, was educated at 
Stonyhurst and Oxford. At the lat- 
ter he took first class Honors in 
Littere Humaniores. He holds the 
degree of M.A.(Oxon.). He was the 
winner of the Charles Oldham Prize 
(1916), the John Locke Scholar- 
ship in Philosophy (1918), and the 
Green Essay Prize for Moral Phi- 
losophy (1923). Father D’Arcy has 
contributed articles to various Cath- 
olic publications and the essay on 
“The Idea of God” to the volume, 
God and the Supernatural. He is 
also the author of The Problem of 
Evil, in the English Catholic Truth 
Society publications. 


MarGcaret Top Ritter (“Offer- 
tory”) was introduced to our read- 
ers last April with a beautiful and 
thoughtful little poem called “Res- 
urrection.” A collection of Miss 
Ritter’s poems is soon to be pub- 
lished in book form. 


ConpE B. PaLLen, Pux.D., LL.D. 
(“Punditism”), is a widely known 
author and lecturer, and one of the 
Board of Editors of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia and of the Universal 
Knowledge Foundation. Dr. Pallen 
is no stranger to the columns of 
Tue CatTHoiic Wortp. Articles of 
his have appeared here at various 
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times over a period of many years. 
His article on “A Meaning of the 
Idylls of the King,” published in 
THe CatHotic Worip of April, 
1885, drew from Tennyson himself 
a personal letter of congratulation 
and appreciation. 


P. J. O’Connor Durry (“The 
Man Who Told Stories”) was very 
thoughtful and farsighted when, in 
submitting this series of “Donoch’s 
Little Histories,” he included 
“Trenmore Jerningham” for St. 
Patrick’s Day. 


ELEANOR Downine (“Gethsem- 
ane”) is Instructor in English Liter- 
ature at Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood, N. J. She has contrib- 
uted previously to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, but not as frequently as 
our readers would have liked. 


KATHERINE Brécy (“I Thirst 
..+ ”) is well-beloved of CaTHoLic 
Wor.p readers. Her critical acu- 
men and distinctive style have won 
her a high place in contemporary 
literature. We need only recall her 
excellent study on “Emily Dickin- 
son: A New England Anchoress” in 
our issue of last December. This 
article, we are pleased to note, drew 
forth an unusual amount of lauda- 
tory comment. 
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THe ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“How Fares It with France?”) is a 
distinguished French churchman 
and publicist, resident in Paris. He 
is a contributor to French, Belgian, 
Spanish, and English periodicals. 
He has also published several 


books, one of which L’Egoisme hu- 
main, has been honored by an 
award from the French Academy. 


Mrs. LILLIAN HANKINS CAMPBELL 
(“The Missionary”) is a new con- 
tributor to our pages, but she has 
published children’s plays and 
poems in various other periodicals. 
Mrs. Campbell is a graduate of the 
University of Washington, and lives 
in the Puget Sound region where 
the scene of the present story is 
laid. 


W. F. P. Srocxiey, M.A. (“The 
‘Faith’ of ‘In Memoriam’ ”), a con- 
vert to Catholicism, is Professor of 
English in University College, Cork, 
Ireland. He was Member of Parlia- 
ment for the National University of 
Ireland, 1921-23. He is Past Pres- 
ident of the Cork Literary and Sci- 
entific Society, and Present Pres- 
ident of the Cork Library. Profes- 
sor Stockley is the author of a vast 
number of magazine articles, deal- 
ing chiefly with educational, liter- 
ary, musical, and religious topics. 








Mew Books. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. II. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, 
and F. E. Adcock.—The Joys and Tribulations of an Editor. By L. Frank 
Tooker.—The Great Chalice of Antioch. By Gustavus A. Eisen.—Histoire des 
Sciences en France. Vol. I.—Up the Slopes of Mount Sion. By Monsignor Kolbe. 
—Celebrities of Our Time. By Herman Bernstein.—Our Tryst With Him. By 
the Very Rev. Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin—The Psalms. Vol. II. By Rev. Patrick 
Boylan.—Christopher and Cressida. By Montgomery Carmichael.—My Psychic 
Adventures. By J. Malcolm Bird.—Voices of the Wind. By Virginia Mc- 
Cormick.—Jesus: The Model of Religious. By a Religious of the Congregation 
of St. Charles Borromeo.—The Catholic Teacher’s Companion. By Rev. Felix M. 


Kirsch, 0.M.Cap.—Noon. 


Dunney.—The Logia in Ancient and Modern Literature. 


Our Pilgrimage in France. 
Publications. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, 
and F. E. Adcock. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Vol. II. $9.00. 
This second installment of one of 

the most important works on his- 

tory now in process of publication, 
besides finding a place, as of course 
it must, in every public library, will 
be essential to all scholars since it 
covers so wide a field. Consider- 

able space is devoted to Egypt, a 

section largely dealt with by that 

well-known authority, Professor 

Breasted, and though much of what 

he here gives us has already ap- 

peared in his other works, it com- 
pletes the scheme of the volume 
and cannot be omitted. In this and 
in other articles the student of com- 
parative religion will find valuable 
information, especially in the sec- 
tion devoted to the Religion and 

Mythology of the Greeks, where the 

reader constantly finds himself 

stirred by new thoughts and ideas, 
for example, the influence of art in 
developing religious ideas as well 


By Kathleen Norris.—The Mass. 


By Rev. Joseph A. 
By John Donovan, S.J.— 


By Rev. F. M. Dreves.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet 


as in expressing them. The Bib- 
lical student will find much to in- 
terest and perhaps something to 
criticize in Dr. Cook’s chapter on 
the Rise of Israel, and from that he 
will pass to the account of the Hit- 
tites, once a mysterious folk heard 
of in the Old Testament but other- 
wise little known, whose doings 
have been largely, though by no 


means entirely, cleared up by the 


discoveries at Boghaz Keui, to which 
full attention is given. 

Another type of student will de- 
light in Professor Bury’s studies of 
Homer and the Homeric tales. The 
professor entirely abandons what 
he calls “the Homeric heresies of 
the nineteenth century,” long sup- 
posed to have been the creation of 
Wolf in his Prolegomena to Homer, 


-though, as we are now shown, 


everything that Wolf put forward 
had been already laid before the 
world of scholars about three 
generations earlier. Wolf’s work 
appeared in 1795, and that of the 
Abbé d’Aubignac, entitled Conjec- 
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tures Académiques, in 1715. In this 
book every one of the theories 
which we have been accustomed to 
associate with the name of Wolf 
finds a place. We are glad to see the 
restoration of Homer to his proper 
sphere, even though we now learn 
that he was not a blind old man, 
for the poem in which the writer 
so describes himself, long attributed 
to Homer, it now appears was from 
another pen. 

Another change of front very 
welcome to us appears in several 
portions of the book. For years it 
was the custom, as part of the gen- 
eral skepticism of the time, to dis- 
miss every story in history as a 
mere myth or invention. There 
was no King Arthur, no Argo, no 
Minotaur. Now, as we personally 
have always held, it is admitted that 
behind every one of these tales 
there is a real person and a real 
event or series of events. We know, 
though of course it forms no part 
of this book, that there was pretty 
certainly a Romanized Celt of the 
name of Artorius or something like 
that, and we now are told that be- 
hind the various so-called myths of 
Greek history there is every reason 
to believe that there were real 
men and real doings. Tradition 
is of amazing toughness; that we 
have learnt from many facts 
which have come to light of recent 
years. 

One further point: there are to- 
day quite a number of people writ- 
ing rather glibly about the great 
Nordic race and the populations of 
Europe generally; in fact, in these 
days of disputes as to immigration 
laws such discussions have invaded 
the columns of the popular press. 
Those who set themselves to this 
task should read through the por- 
tions of this work devoted to the 
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consideration of some of the early 
races of Europe and of the divisions 
of that continent in early days, and 
they will be surprised to find how 
many difficulties there are to be 
cleared up and how very much 
there is yet—if ever—to be discov- 
ered, before they can talk in the 
confident manner in which many 
do of which peoples are this and 
which are that and which are de- 
sirable and which are not. It is 
perfectly legitimate to discuss this 
question from the characteristics 
of the peoples of to-day as discov- 
erable by their actions, but when 
we start to try conclusions from 
their descent, we are opening the 
door to a thousand fallacies. 
B. C. A. W. 


The Joys and Tribulations of an 
Editor. By L. Frank Tooker. 
New York: The Century Co. $4.00. 
I once knew a man who refused 

to read magazines because, he de- 

clared, it was a waste of time. He 
felt reasonably sure, he would al- 
ways add, that whatever was of 
permanent value in a magazine 
would come to him later in book 
form. He paid the magazines at 
least the compliment of granting 
that they might publish something 
of permanent ,value. The maga- 
zines of this country have, in fact, 
done not only that, but they have 
contributed, in a measure not at all 
appreciated, to the making of Amer- 
ican literature and to the welding 
together of our nation more and 
more into a homogeneous whole. 

In the post-reconstruction days fol- 

lowing the Civil War the part played 

by our magazines in reuniting the 

North and South, spiritually as well 

as politically, was very great. Un- 

questionably the new impulse which 
literature took in the Southern 





States in the seventies and eighties 
was due in a large degree to the 
encouragement given Southern 
writers to appear in such magazines 
as The Century, Harper’s, and 
others; and the literature produced 
by those writers, the folk tales of 
Joel Chandler Harris, the romances 
of George W. Cable, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Miss Murfree, James Lane 
Allen, and others, accomplished 
much in making North and South 
understand and appreciate each 
other. 

Mr. Tooker, editor, poet, critic, 
and novelist of the sea, for nearly 
forty years connected with The Cen- 
tury Magazine, gives us in this vol- 
ume something more than a charm- 
ing autobiography. He gives us the 
history of a large section of Amer- 
ican literature in the making dur- 
ing those crucial years of readjust- 
ment just spoken of. He takes us 
behind the scenes and lets us see 


not only how a great magazine is 
made, but how authors are made— 
and especially how they are made 


over! Joys and tribulations both 
were his. His task was the most 
difficult an editor can undertake— 
the revising of manuscripts, the re- 
shaping of them to suit the exact 
requirements of the magazine, and 
the checking up of the mannerisms, 
even the syntax, and punctuation, 
and spelling, of geniuses erratic and 
otherwise. How he brought the 
wrath of famous authors down on 
his head time and again; how, on 
the other hand, he earned more 
than once the appreciation of other 
famous authors; how sometimes in 
the heaps of manuscripts that came 
his way such a masterpiece as Con- 
rad’s Typhoon would appear, only 
to slip out of hand and be seized on 
by some competing editor; and 
how, in those same piles of manu- 
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script year in and year out, the un- 
wearied hunt for beauty and truth 
was all too seldom rewarded: all 
this, and much more, Mr. Tooker 
tells in a fascinating personal nar- 
rative, full of humor and happy 
memories. We learn here how 
Maurice Francis Egan’s Everybody’s 
St. Francis came to be published, 
to balance the impression made by 
McGiffert’s Luther. We catch a 
glimpse of Egan himself, too, seen 
with an eye at once friendly and 
critical. We meet and talk with a 
whole galaxy of renowned authors, 
such contrasting figures as Kipling 
and Hall Caine, Howells and Mark 
Twain, Cable and Malcolm John- 
ston, Eggleston and Jeannette Gil- 
der; and of course Gilder himself, 
and Robert Underwood Johnson. In 
fact, scarcely any worth-while per- 
sonage of the past generation in the 
world of art or letters is missing 
from Mr. Tooker’s pages, and if 
there be discrepancies they must 
plainly be accounted for by lack of 
space — although even that can 
scarcely explain the absence of 
such a delightful figure as Helena 
Modjeska, whose memoirs, pub- 
lished in The Century, were among 
the magazine’s most noteworthy 
serials. 

The book is a panorama of the 
literary world of forty years, mar- 
shaled before the reader by a pen 
that is frank and entertaining, wise 
and keen, but never sharp. It gives 
us an almost complete record of 
how the art of writing is perfected 
and encouraged in our day through 
the medium of current literature 
and by the care and devotion to 
high ideals of a group of men whose 
contribution to culture, being too 
often anonymous, is seldom appre- 
ciated. Not the least of that group 
is Mr. Tooker. Gc P 
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The Great Chalice of Antioch. On 
which are depicted in sculpture 
the earliest known portraits of 
Christ, Apostles and Evangelists. 
By Gustavus A. Eisen. New 
York: Kouchakji Fréres. 2 vols. 
$150.00. 

This publication, which is issued 
in two volumes, gives the detailed 
explanation of the claims to authen- 
ticity of this rediscovered chalice, 
now more or less frequently dis- 
cussed in current periodicals. It 
was obtained from Arabs who dis- 
covered it at Antioch in 1910 
and is now in New York. The 
first volume contains 185 pages of 
text and two plates which show the 
geometric plan of decoration; the 
second volume consists of 60 plates 
which include 10 interpretive etch- 
ings by Margaret West Kinney, in 
addition to photogravure plates of 
all the important sections, in their 
actual size, and enlarged, and also 
a diagram showing the plan of deco- 
ration in detail. 

The text of the first volume 
covers the question of antiquity of 
the chalice from every angle. It 
describes the arrangement of the 
carvings of the Apostles in their re- 
lations to each other and to Christ, 
and identifies each one. The classi- 
cal ornamentation of Biblical sym- 
bols is subjected to criticism. The 
grapevine motif is interpreted as 
representing not only the wine of 
the chalice but also Christ, and, de- 
ductively, His Church. Similarly 
the eagle is shown not to be the 
eagle of St. John, used in the later 
Church, but the eagle of the Roman 
Empire then in its might. So, too, 
is the meaning of the basket of 
bread brought out, as the parable 
of the feeding of the multitudes, in 
truth a fit symbol to decorate an 
ecclesiastical chalice. 
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The chalice consists of two parts, 
an inner cup, roughly made and un- 
finished, and the beautifully carved 
reliquary, as it were, both of silver. 
The inner cup is cut along the edge 
as though persons took away par- 
ticles as tokens or souvenirs. This 
inspires the belief that the cup may 
have even greater intrinsic value,— 
that it may have been the cup used 
by Christ at the Last Supper. For 
this reason, all the traditional leg- 
ends of the Holy Grail have been 
examined. While the proof that this 
chalice is the Holy Grail is not 
definitely brought out, the possibil- 
ity that it may be that same treas- 
ure is not disproved. 

The interest in Christian archzol- 
ology, which has been spreading so 
broadly in recent years, has received 
added impetus from the scholarship 
of the men who have the interpre- 
tation of this discovery in their 
hands. They have given us in these 
volumes a thorough study from ar- 
tistic, theological, and historical 
standpoints, to which they have ap- 
pended an extensive bibliography 
and a good index. 

Though the cost of the set is very 
high, it is most valuable because the 
edition is limited to a thousand 
copies and because from beginning 
to end the workmanship in content 
and in form is excellent. M. T. M. 


Histoire des Sciences en France. Vol. 
XIV. of Histoire de la Nation 
Francaise, edited by Gabriel 
Hanotaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. Vol. I. 50fr. 

The French people, heirs of the 
Roman culture and among the first 
to receive the Faith in Western Eu- 
rope, have in turn played a con- 
spicuous part in the advance of 
civilization and in the spread of 
Christianity. Apart from their 





other achievements, this splendid 
volume shows in a clear and inter- 
esting way how greatly the world 
of science is indebted to their schol- 
ars and investigators. As far back 
as the ninth century, Gerbert, the 
first of his nation to ascend the 
chair of Peter, as Sylvester II., was 
the leading mathematician of his 
time. Science had a place at the 
great universities of the Middle 
Ages, notably at Paris. 

From the beginnings of modern 
science to our own day, we meet 
with French names among the 
leaders in every century. Descartes 
was the inventor of analytical ge- 
ometry, Laplace and Lagrange have 
few equals in their brilliant con- 
tributions to mathematics and the- 
oretical astronomy. Abbé Picard, a 
pioneer in exact geodesy, furnished 
the data which enabled Newton to 
verify the law of gravitation. Abbé 
Haiiy was the founder of crystallog- 
raphy. Le Verrier in predicting 
(simultaneously with but independ- 
ently of Adams) the existence and 
location of the planet Neptune gave 
mathematical astronomy its great- 
est triumph. Mariotte and Charles 
studied the laws of gases and fur- 
nished much of the data for the es- 
tablishment of the absolute scale of 
temperature, while the brilliant 
Carnot laid the foundations of 
thermodynamics. Coulomb and 
Ampére enunciated some of the 
fundamental laws of electricity and 
had their names bestowed upon two 
of its units. Fresnel by his genius 
placed the wave theory of light upon 
a firm basis. Lavoisier established 
the law of the conservation of mat- 
ter; Gay-Lussac, Dumas, Berthelot, 
Moissan are among the leaders in 
chemistry; while Niepce, Daguerre, 
and Lumiére are familiar names in 
photography. Branly made radio- 
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telegraphy possible by his discovery 
of the principles of the coherer. 
Becquerel and the Curies opened up 
the marvelous world of radio-activ- 
ity, thus beginning one of the great- 
est chapters in the history of mod- 
ern physics. 

France in giving to the world the 
metric system has lent powerful aid 
to all sciences depending upon ex- 
act measurement. The authors of 
this Histoire, in making known to 
the world the scientific achieve- 
ments of their countrymen, have 
also made a valuable contribution 
to the history of science. The sec- 
ond volume dealing with the biolog- 
ical sciences will be awaited with 
interest. H. M. B. 


Up the Slopes of Mount Sion. Or A 
Progress from Puritanism to Ca- 
tholicism. By Monsignor Kolbe, 
D.D., D.Litt. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.75. 

An even better subtitle for this 
book would be, “A Progress through 
Puritanism to Catholicism.” There 
are converts who reach their goal 
by reacting violently against the 
non-Catholic surroundings of their 
childhood; there are others who pa- 
tiently work through their early 
religious environment and come out 
on the other side. The author of this 
autobiography (a pioneer of Cath- 
olic education in South Africa) be- 
longs to the second class. He was 
the son of a Protestant missionary, 
and was brought up in the strictest 
Puritanical fashion. It was the 
kind of training that has driven 
many youths into a pagan aban- 
donment of all moral restraint, 
from which condition a few have 
found their way into the Church. 
But young Kolbe took his Puritan- 
ism seriously. He became an em- 
bodiment of what is known as the 
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Nonconformist conscience, trying 
hard, he tells us, to become a phari- 
see and a prig. His account of the 
result is instructive. “It went very 
much against the grain,” he writes, 
speaking of himself in the third 
person, “and very soon he began 
probing the conception of worldli- 
ness, suspecting that something 
was radically amiss: it did not 
‘work.’ This set him on the way of 
taking Scripture as it stands, with- 
out the Puritan gloss. As one ex- 
ample, he saw that, beyond any 
possibility of explaining it away, 
Christ Himself approved of fasting 
as an adjunct to prayer, and His 
Apostles practised it.” 

The quotation is typical of the 
method adopted. Scripture reading 
and a distorted kind of asceticism 
were the chief features of the 
régime imposed on the boy, and it 
was by pressing these with charac- 
teristic thoroughness to their ulti- 
mate conclusions that he escaped 
from the dour prison house in 
which he had been brought up. The 
Bible read “without the Puritan 
gloss” revealed a form of renuncia- 
tion unrecognized by the household 
that was so strict in other, unau- 
thorized abstinences. That passage 
illustrates what Monsignor Kolbe 
himself says of this time. “The 
break with Puritanism was not a 
reaction against discipline: he had 
experienced too much of the better 
side of discipline to have any de- 
sire of revolting against it.... 
But a good deal of Puritanism 
seemed, on riper experience, to be 
rather unauthorised discipline of 
others than any useful discipline of 
self.” 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter, for him, was that, “Protestant- 
ism, as he knew it, was not up to 
the Bible.” Thus it was on the 
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very ground chosen by the “Re- 
formed” religion that this thought- 
ful and conscientious inquirer de- 
feated it. That is the main impres- 
sion left by an absorbing story of 
spiritual pilgrimage. 

As a contribution to what may be 
called the science of conversion, the 
book is of considerable value, but, 
perhaps, it will be prized most as 
affording an introduction to and 
intimate acquaintance with a sin- 
gularly humble-minded and devoted 
servant of Our Lord and His 
Church. Ss. B. J. 


Celebrities of Our Time. Interviews. 
By Herman Bernstein. New 
York: Joseph Lawren. $3.00. 
Readers of newspapers whose 

eyes take in the “by-lines” (denot- 

ing authorship) which are printed 
above cable dispatches will not be 
disposed to question Mr. Bernstein’s 
statement in his preface that “dur- 
ing the past fifteen years I have met 
celebrities . . . in many lands.” In 
the present volume he has assem- 
bled, out of the storehouse of his 
ample experience as a correspond- 
ent, a number of the interviews 
with these celebrities which he has 
written up for the public, and has 
added in some cases personal rem- 
iniscences and estimates of men. 

His book is entertaining and, on 

the whole, instructive, although the 

temporary and formal aspect of 
much of the material in it leaves 
scant opportunity for the reader to 
derive a lasting impression. States- 
men do not reveal their inmost 
thoughts to newspaper visitors, al- 
though many of them are by no 
means blind to the value of the in- 
terview for shrewdly judged pur- 
poses of propaganda. 

There is, however, an element of 
value in Mr. Bernstein’s book which 





takes it out of the ordinary range 
of its class. Much of his work has 
been investigation of conditions in 
Russia and other countries in East- 
ern Europe before and since the fall 
of Czardom, and of the treatment 
of the Jews. Thus he broadens the 
horizon of many American readers 
by giving them impressions gained 
in close contact with some men of 
real importance in the world, past 
and present, of whom they know 
little, such as Radicz, the Croatian 
peasant leader, whose republican 
aspirations are even now causing 
perturbation to the ruling régime 
in Serbia. There are many articles 
on persons more familiar to the 
public which peruses Russian and 
German news, including Trotzki, 
Tchitcherin, Krassin, Kerenski, Ein- 
stein, Harden, and a long list of 
others. 

Mr. Bernstein was able to obtain 
in 1915 an interview with His Holi- 
ness Benedict XV., who spoke to 
him on “the plight of the Jewish 
people in the war zone,” and who 
afterward authorized Cardinal Gas- 
parri to write a letter to a commit- 
tee of American Jews voicing dis- 
tress at manifestations of anti-Sem- 
itism. He records that the Pope 
impressed him as a “brilliant states- 
man”—a verdict which some other 
non-Catholic observers were far less 
ready to accord in that year of san- 
guinary passion than they were sub- 
sequently. A. 8. W. 


Our Tryst With Him. By the Very 


Rev. Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
Searcely more than a year ago 
there came from the pen of Mon- 
signor Kirlin a book of sermons and 
meditations, all circling about the 
Holy Eucharist and bearing the title 
One Hour With Him. The papers 
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were comprehensive in range, 
rather brief, but more than usually 
suggestive because of a_ certain 
characteristic blending of tender- 
ness and intellectual vigor, of spir- 
itual insight and dramatic insight 
as well. Now the same author— 
who happens also to be diocesan di- 
rector of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League in Philadelphia—gives us in 
Our Tryst With Him a series of 
more extensive sermon-essays, Once 
again drawing their inspiration 
from Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and adapted particularly, or 
at least originally, as an aid to Holy 
Hour devotions. 

The qualities of that earlier vol- 
ume, particularly the quick imagi- 
nation by which past events were 
vitalized and abstract things made 
near and searching, have fortu- 
nately been carried into the more 
careful elaboration of theme and 
dogma in the present book. After 
a group of preliminary discourses 
—at least two of which, “The 
Changeless Mass in the Changing 
World” and “The Threefold Mass 
of Christmas,” contain some of 
Monsignor Kirlin’s richest work— 
come six chapters devoted to the 
Lord’s Prayer, three to the Ave 
Maria, and a final series on the 
Seven Last Words of Our Lord. It 
is this concluding series which il- 
lustrates perhaps most vividly the 
very note differentiating the volume 
from its companion and predeces- 
sor. For while the preacher misses 
not one poignant implication of 
those seven rifts in the Divine Sil- 
ence, he has chosen to dwell upon 
the philosophy and the theology of 
the Crucifixion even more than 
upon its emotional appeal. He 
would have his ‘readers think as 
well as feel; and through these ser- 
mons—as, indeed, through the 
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whole collection—he has com- 
pressed and adapted for popular 
consumption a surprising wealth of 
Scriptural and historical lore, a 
happy variety of illustrative quota- 
tion from Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic poetry, and a most sympathetic, 
practical insight into the difficult 
problems of modern life. But, as 
always with Monsignor Kirlin’s 
work, it is the freshness of view- 
point which first arrests his read- 
er’s attention, and then stimulates 
the reader into devotion. Some- 
times this unique and vigorous 
first-handedness is betrayed in an 
occasional flash of irony, some- 
times in the unhackneyed interpre- 
tation of an Apostle’s character, or 
of that mysterious “accolade of 
suffering” which would seem the 
price both of divine and human 
love. Always the originality of 
treatment is there; never for a mo- 
ment does it obtrude upon the sa- 
cred familiarity of the theme. 

Not always, nor indeed often, 
may one declare of the preacher— 
as Edgar Poe once declared of the 
poet—that he never sees and con- 
sequently never says the obvious 
thing. Nor is it often that a book 
so eminently adapted for Lenten 
perusal as Our Tryst With Him 
comes clothed in such literary grace 
or sealed with such persistent vital- 
ity. It will be quite as instructive, 
quite as refreshing, to the lay reader 
as to the religious. K. B. 


The Psalms. By Rev. Patrick Boy- 


lan, M.A., D.Litt. D.D. St 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Vol. 

Il. $6.25. 

Doctor Boylan has made us 
deeply indebted to him. The first 
volume of his commentary on the 
Psalms appeared in. 1921, and was 
at once hailed as a product of ripe 


Catholic scholarship and a perma- 
nent contribution to our Biblical 
literature. Volume II., just pub- 
lished, covers Psalms Ixxii.-cl. 

Those who use the Gallican 
Psalter, the text found in the Vul- 
gate and our Breviaries, find a com- 
mentary of some sort imperative. 
With reason a well-known book on 
the Psalms bears the title Psallite 
Sapienter. There is no portion of 
the Vulgate which we use more, no 
portion which creates more perplex- 
ity, than the Gallican Psalter. St. 
Jerome would, no doubt, be the first 
to admit it. For the text which we 
use is not the final and definite edi- 
tion brought out by the Father of 
the Latin Bible, but an earlier text 
based on the hexaplar Septuagint. 
St. Jerome had done his work well, 
but he was working on a text which 
was not all that it might be. It is 
notorious that the Greek translator 
of the Psalms was puzzled by many 
of the titles prefixed to them. At 
times he misunderstood the tenses 
of the verb. 

The second volume of Doctor 
Boylan’s work follows the same 
method which proved so successful 
in the first. As the subtitle explains, 
the commentary is “a study of the 
Vulgate Psalter in the light of the 
Hebrew text.” First, prefixed to 
each Psalm, there is a short intro- 
duction which furnishes the neces- 
sary orientation about that partic- 
ular poem. Then, in parallel col- 
umns, we have the Vulgate text and 
Doctor Boylan’s translation. This 
is rather of the nature of a para- 
phrase, for the author packs into it 
much of his commentary. Finally, 
there are copious notes explaining 
the Psalm verse by verse. 

We heartily commend this new 
volume. Those who are constrained 
to sing the songs of Sion in a 





Strange tongue, and wish to sing 
with the spirit and also with the 
understanding, will be grateful to 
Doctor Boylan. A. Z. 


Christopher and Cressida. By Mont- 
gomery Carmichael. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Those especially who have wit- 
nessed the rise and growth of a new 
school of Catholic writers of fiction, 
which includes such names as those 
of Canon Barry, Monsignor Benson, 
“John Ayscough,” Enid Dinnis, 
Ernest Oldmeadow, and “Roger 
Pater,” will welcome this new book 
from the pen of Montgomery Car- 
michael as from one of the most 
distinguished of the group. The 
present volume is not precisely a 
sequel to the author’s Solitaries of 
the Sambuca, though the story pur- 
ports to be related by the same Mr. 
‘ Mauldsley and assumes a knowl- 
edge of the earlier work, lack of 
which, however, does not detract 
from the enjoyment of this one. 
Its verisimilitude is supported by 
many of the devices, such as biblio- 
graphical references, which were 
supplied on a more elaborate scale 
for The Life of John William 
Walshe. 

Christopher and Cressida is a 
romance in the full Catholic sense 
of the term, which is sufficient as- 
surance that reality has not been 
disregarded. Its theme is love, that 
love of man and woman which is 
a reflection of the divine. The ac- 
tion moves upon a plane of inher- 
ited chivalry, despite a background 
of modern commercialism, and “the 
lambent flame that graced the 
brides of Cleresby” lights up all the 
scenes. That the action moves to 
a conclusion which is an unex- 
pected rendering of the usual ro- 
mantic climax, “And so they lived 
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happy ever after,” is due to the fact 
that the lovers of the story have so 
full an understanding of what is 
meant by “ever.” One wonders at 


the bestowal of the name “Cressida” 
on this pattern of constancy, a name 
which has become almost synony- 
mous with infidelity. 


B. M. K. 


My Psychic Adventures. By J. Mal- 
colm Bird. New York: Scientific 
American Publishing Co. $1.50. 
The author of this volume is as- 

sociate editor of the Scientific 

American, in the columns of which 

publication there appeared in 1922 

a series of articles for and against 

the acceptance of spiritistic phe- 

nomena as inexplicable by known 
forces of nature. The editors soon 
came to realize that the testimony 
thus offered from the two conflict- 
ing camps would not serve to bring 
to a solution the problem involved, 
and it was therefore decided that 
an investigation of mediums should 
be undertaken, prior to and in prep- 
aration of which a member of the 
editorial staff should acquaint him- 
self with the performances of some 
leading mediums of the day. Mr. 

Bird was chosen for this task, to be 

accomplished in Europe under the 

guidance of Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle. His experiences during his 

European tour and later with Amer- 

ican mediums form the main con- 

tents of the book. 

Mr. Bird does not regard his ex- 
periences in the nature of investiga- 
tion of mediums and their phe- 
nomena, but merely as a surface ac- 
quaintance with these things; con- 
sequently he refrains from draw- 
ing general conclusions. In regard 
to the physical phenomena, how- 
ever, he is convinced of the inade- 
quacy, generally speaking, of the 
hallucination and the hypnosis the- 
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ories. These phenomena, regard- 
less of their cause, are actual, ob- 
jective occurrences. Moreover, he 
feels that, if genuine, they should 
not be ascribed to black magic, but 
that their cause works through 
natural laws of some sort. 

In explanation of the psychical 
phenomena Mr. Bird strongly ad- 
vances the telepathic theory and 
seems inclined to believe that, be- 
sides telepathy, unconscious men- 
tal functions may sufficiently ac- 
count for the intelligence conveyed 
by means of automatism. Without 
disbelieving in immortality, he re- 
gards as repugnant the participa- 
tion in spiritistic séances of the 
souls of the departed. 

Mr. Bird’s book is interesting and 
wholesome, and his reserve in judg- 
ing what he has seen inspires con- 
fidence. One may look forward 
with interest to his promised report 
on the investigations to which his 


psychic adventures are a prelude. 
3. Be 


Voices of the Wind. By Virginia 
McCormick. New York: James 
T. White & Co. $1.50. 

This is the second published book 
by Virginia McCormick and we find 
it a most welcome one. Her Star 
Dust and Gardens appeared in 1920. 
This well-planned new volume is all 
that a second book should be. It 
holds fine, clear-cut, sincere, and 
melodious verse of deep feeling and 
good craftsmanship. Mrs. McCor- 
mick covers a wide field with a def- 
inite touch and keen precision. Her 
book makes delightful reading, the 
while we are intellectually stimu- 
lated. Her widely known prose is 
of high literary quality. In Voices 
of the Wind, she proves that she 
has the gift of imaginative poetic 
expression. 
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Not many writers surpass Mrs. 
McCormick in first-hand knowledge 
of the character and speech of the 
Southern negro. We miss from this 
book verse of that kind; but other 
genre poems, which are included 
in the contents, are leisurely, de- 
tailed, charming, and colorful. It is 
in the lyric that Virginia McCor- 
mick excels, and one were tempted 
to quote from several of these did 
not space forbid. Cc. G. H. 


Jesus: The Model of Religious. 
(Meditations for every day of the 
year.) By a Religious of the Con- 
gregation of St. Charles Borro- 
meo. Translated by a Sister of 
Notre Dame (Cleveland, Ohio). 
New York: Frederick Pustet Co., 
Inc. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Although this book is offered 
primarily to our Sisterhoods, it is 
none the less worthy of universal 
use. All subjects are treated, all 
states of life are appealed to. The 
style is terse and pointed, the appli- 
cation is personal. Beginners are 
taught the first steps, and veterans 
are constantly recalled to their first 
fervor. ‘ 

Every page is a thoughtful sum- 
mary of spiritual doctrine; and a 
golden thread of the events and the 
teachings of Our Savior’s life runs 
through the book, from His concep- 
tion till His sending down His Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples. The book 
is a sort of choir chant for the 
Church’s liturgical year. It is the 
vivid music of divine love and fear. 
The reader will find its lessons 
grafted into the tree of his mind; 
his resolutions will be the fruit. 
Each Sunday’s Gospel is given in 
full, as well as the Gospels of the 
principal feasts. Every day’s medi- 
tation has two preludes, made up 
principally from passages of Scrip- 





ture. It is likewise a book of refer- 
ence for all who have the care of 
souls, whether priests or educators. 
A welcome addition to our manuals 
of devotion, worthy of comparison 
with the best. 

The publisher’s name guarantees 
the durability of the binding, which 
is strong as that of a missal. The 
type is large, and well adapted for 
use in Community exercises. 

W. E. 


The Catholic Teacher’s Companion. 
By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 
The veil that the Catholic teach- 

ing Sister wears does not hide her 

face, but it shuts away from the 
world an inner life of daily toil and 
hourly sacrifice which even those 
who are intimately acquainted with 
the good work done by our educa- 
tional religious hardly appreciate. 

With this thought in mind I have 

the wish that the laity as well as 

the Orders might read Father 

Kirsch’s book. If they did, they 

would learn something thoroughly 

worth while about the good women 
who are educating their children— 
and about the men, of course, also. 

It is one of the most complete com- 

pendiums of the Catholic teacher’s 

duties I have ever seen; and it is 
complete because, to use a collo- 
quialism, it works from the ground 
up, from the inside out. Empha- 
sizing the teacher’s profession from 
the philosophical and devotional 
standpoint, it remains at all times 
beautifully human and inspiring. 
The chapters are short, the diction 
clear and direct. Issued in the 
format of a prayer book, this little 
volume will be prized as a com- 
panion and an inspiration by every 
teacher who is happy enough to 


possess it. Cc. P. 
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Noon. An Autobiographical Sketch. 
By Kathleen Norris. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

Kathleen Norris’s autobiograph- 
ical sketch, Noon, is felicitously 
named; for a noon-tide of optimism 
floods the book as generously as 
summer sunlight. Every struggling 
author should read it, because its 
heroine has gallantly recorded her 
early failures, as well as her later 
triumphs, and also the spirit which 
animated those first orphaned years 
when her young brothers and sis- 
ters and herself were tossed and 
worried by a life of many cares. 
“We cooked, cleaned, labored, 
worried, planned, we wept and 
laughed, we groaned and we sang— 
but we never despaired.” 

Every American should read this 
autobiography, because, with a gay, 
light touch it inculcates the finest 
of lessons, the stimulus of true 
economy, the joys of thrift. “I have 
come since to believe,” the author 
writes, “that that ‘talking poor’ is 
entirely a matter of personality. It 
is never the rich people or the poor 
people who ‘talk poor,’ it is always 
and inevitably the bad managers. 
Pride, fear and ignorance ‘talk 
poor.’” An almost Franciscan de- 
light in the bracing acceptance of 
the rough and smooth places alike 
of life, runs through the entire vol- 
ume. 

In its earlier pages Kathleen 
Norris’s story of her father and 
mother, devout Catholics, is deeply 
moving; and the record of her own 
early married life in New York on 
thirteen hundred a year and all 
flags flying should put heart into all 
who feel the weight of their finan- 
cial burdens. 

The sunny freshness and intimate 
charm of Noon should make it as 
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popular, as widely read, as Kathleen 
Norris’s delightful short stories and 
novels. A. MCC. S. 


The Mass. By Rev. Joseph A. Dun- 
ney. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

This very readable and instruc- 
tive study of the Mass fills a pop- 
ular need, and cannot fail of a 
widely successful mission among 
the laity, from the high school age 
up. 
The author has gathered in schol- 
arly fashion, from all available 
sources, material explanatory and 
interpretive of the Mass and has 
fused it with enthusiastic devotion 
and artistic perception in a way to 
grip the imagination of even the 
youthful uninitiate and lead, un- 
awares, into the heart of the Mys- 
tery. 

Father Dunney is Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Albany. 
To interpret the Mass especially to 
high school students, to make it a 
vital force in their lives, is his very 
evident purpose. Possibly this pur- 
pose is too evident in moral reflec- 
tions at times, nevertheless the book 
is not “dry,” but compelling and in- 
teresting. It is not primarily a text- 
book, but a book for supplementary 
reading and suggestion for discus- 
sions and theme writing. 

A serious mistake, on page 229, 
where St. Matthias is confused with 
St. Matthew will doubtless be recti- 
fied in a second edition. 


The Logia in Ancient and Modern 
Literature. By John Donovan, 
S.J.,M.A. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons, Ltd. 2s. 

This small pamphlet is a product 
of accurate scholarship. With 
painstaking care, the author traces 
the use of the expression, ta Logia 
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in the Greek literature of the re- 
mote past—in the Greek classics, 
where it carried the meaning of 
divine oracles; in the Septuagint, 
where the term was equivalent to 
Holy Scripture; and in the early 
monuments of the Church, where 
the term in the meaning of inspired 
Scripture is applied to the Gospel as 
well as to the Old Testament. As 
in the Septuagint, it is not limited 
to divine sayings alone but includes 
alsd the historical setting, that is, 
the whole Gospel. This is amply 
shown by the author’s study of the 
meaning of the term in a long array 
of pertinent passages from St. 
Clement of Rome, St. Polycarp, St. 
Ireneus, and St. Justin Martyr. 
These passages, first given in the 
original Greek, are carefully trans- 
lated into English. The conclusion 
is thus irresistible that, when 
Papias applied the term to the writ- 
ing of St. Matthew, he had in mind 
the Gospel, not a mere collection of 
Christ’s sayings. In conclusion, the 
author quotes a number of modern 
critics who have combated the 
Logia-Source theory. 

This little work is thus a valuable 
study for students of the New Testa- 
ment. C. F. A. 


Our Pilgrimage in France. By Rev. 


F. M. Dreves. St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. $1.40. 

This Jubilee Year of 1925 will be 
the occasion of many pilgrimages, 
not only to Rome, from all parts of 
the Catholic world, but also, with- 
out doubt, to many other shrines, 
and consequently will bring forth 
many guide books for the use of 
the pilgrims. 

Not one will be issued, more use- 
ful, more edifying and devoutly 
written, than the above-named book 
by Father Dreves. It is intended 





particularly for those pilgrims who 
intend to visit the shrine of the 
Blessed Teresa of the Child Jesus 
at Lisieux, the shrine of Our Lady 
at Notre-Dame de Lourdes, and 
Paray-le-Monial, that privileged 
city, where Our Lord made known 
to the Visitation nun, St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, the wondrous rev- 
elations of His Sacred Heart. 

In addition to being a guide to 
these holy places, the author leads 
the way to the Basilica of Mont- 
martre in Paris; to the Church of 
St-Sernin at Toulouse, perhaps the 
most venerable church in Christen- 
dom after St. Peter’s in Rome; 
among its many precious relics is 
the body of the prince of theo- 
logians, St. Thomas Aquinas; to 
Lyons, the city of martyrs, the 
cradle of the Catholic faith in 
France, where is to be seen the first 
church dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury; and then to Ars, which 
enshrines the memory and works 
of that holy priest, beatified by 
Pius X., the Blessed Jean-Baptiste- 
Marie Vianney, popularly known as 
the Curé of Ars. On the whole Our 
Pilgrimage in France is not only a 
guide book to earthly shrines of the 
blessed, but as well a guide to those 
seeking the eternal shrine of 
heaven. A beautiful book of a liv- 
ing faith. Cc. @ 


Shorter Notices—The Gateway to 
American History, by Thomas B. 
Lawler (Boston: Ginn & Co. 96 
cents), is an excellent textbook for 
elementary classes doing an outline 
course of world history from the 
earliest times to the beginning of 
modern history. Despite the lim- 
itations imposed on him by the 
brevity of his book and its ele- 
mentary character, the author has 
produced an eminently readable 
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and vivid story. High praise is due 
to the accuracy and clearness of 
the narrative, its freedom from any 
kind of prejudice, and the number 
and good quality of the illustra- 
tions. 

Health: Public and Personal, by 
Ralph E. Blount (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. $1.20), is one of the most 
satisfactory manuals of the subject 
that we have had the pleasure of 
seeing. It is really marvelously 
complete, is very well illustrated, 
tells everything in perfectly simple 
terms, and withal is thoroughly 
scientific. The matter is presented 
with a depth of common sense and 
lack of exaggeration that is very 
commendable. 

The Laboratory Manual of Gen- 
eral Biology and Fundamental Em- 
bryology, by John Giesen (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.80), emphasizes the motto of 
Agassiz, America’s greatest natural- 
ist, “Study nature and not books.” 
The work is of value for those who 
are engaged in actual work either 
in the preliminary studies for the 
medical course or for professional 
work in medicine. It is very well 
arranged, and is beautifully printed, 
though for actual service in the 
laboratory the paper cover seems 
very inefficient, and a flexible oil- 
cloth or imitation leather in some 
of the modern waterproof forms 
would have added very much to its 
usefulness. 

The Old Testament: a- New 
Translation, by James Moffatt, D.D. 
(New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50), is not merely a revision of 
other English veisions; it is a fresh 
translation into modern English 
from the original Hebrew. The 
work, however, has only so much 
authority as the scholarship of Dr. 
Moffatt can give to it; he performed 
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the truly great task single-handed. 
While we admire the prodigious in- 
dustry of the author, his translation 
is not likely to excite much interest 
among Catholics, who demand that 
any vernacular version of the Scrip- 
tures bare the stamp of approval of 
the Church. Our own “Westmin- 
ster Version” is an attempt to sup- 
ply English readers with an under- 
standable translation; now that the 
New Testament is so nearly com- 
pleted, we may hope the editors will 
turn to the Old. 

In The Lure of the West (Chi- 
cago: Joseph H. Meier. $1.75) Mr. 
Wallace has traveled far from the 
sixteenth-century Scotland of James 
V., so well described in The Outlaws 
of Ravenhurst, to the Arizona des- 
ert of the nineteenth century. The 
tale centers around Rafaela, the 


proud half-breed daughter of an 
Apache chief who, despite the Span- 
ish padre’s advice, faces inevitable 


disaster by marrying outside her 
race and religion. The narrative is 
full of stirring adventures dramat- 
ically pictured, and the kindly fos- 
ter father of the heroine, Doc. 
Wentworth, stands out as a char- 
acter portrait that will live. 

The Epistles of Father Timothy 
to His Parishioners, by Right Rev. 
Francis C. Kelley, D.D. (Chicago: 
The Extension Press. $1.50). 
Father Timothy is a genial old 
priest, who from his invalid chair 
addresses words of encouragement 
and advice to his beloved flock. He 
warns them against worldliness, 
and advises them against mixed 
marriages; he tells them of the 
blessing of patience, the comfort of 
tears, the joy of almsgiving, the 
happiness of Holy Communion; he 
urges them to pray for the souls in 
purgatory, and to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools; he praises 
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the women workers as the back- 
bone of every parish, and speaks 
eloquently of the following of 
Christ and love of Holy Mass. 
Bishop Kelley has done a great 
work for America by his apostolate 
for the poor churches. May he long 
be spared for his other great apos- 
tolate of the press. His words are 
always timely, suggestive, and help- 
ful to us all. 

Canon Guinan, although compar- 
atively unknown here, has written 
many an excellent story of Irish 
life. His latest novel, Annamore 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.35), 
is a vivid picture of Ireland in the 
days of the Land League agitation 
some fifty years ago. It is tragic 
tale of a past now happily dead and 
buried, but never to be forgotten 
by all who love justice and hate in- 
iquity. It is a well-told story full 
of clean-cut character sketches of 
landlords, agents, process-servers, 
tavern-keepers, farmers, priests, 
and informers. It is written by one 
who knows the Irish people as only 
a priest can know them—a people 
full of ardent faith, unbounded 
hope, and unfailing love of God. 

The Mass Intention Calendar 
(Cleveland: John W. Winterich. 
$1.00) is a handy and practical book 
for priests. Perforated sheets to be 
used in transferring intentions 
make it a decided improvement over 
some other books of its kind. How- 
ever, two things are lacking which 
should be in such a book, namely, 
classification of feast days, and 
blank pages for reference. 

Teresa Higginson, by Rev. A. M. 
O’Sullivan, O.S.B. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.35.). Teresa 
Higginson was certainly a remark- 
able woman. Like St. Paul, she 
was rapt up to the third heavens, 
although, unlike him, she was able 





to tell us all she saw and heard. 
Like St. Juliana Falconieri, she re- 
ceived Communion from Our Lord 
Himself, but, unlike the saint, she 
forgot all about it the next moment 
and then received Communion in 
the ordinary way. She possessed 
in a most remarkable manner the 
power of bilocation. She could stay 
at home teaching school in Bootle, 
England, or Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and at the same time instruct and 
baptize scores of pagans in some 
unknown land—Africa, Australia, 
or New Zealand—as her biographer 
naively guesses. Time and time 
again she visits young men in 
prison, carries the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to priests, nuns, and children, 
and yet never leaves her room! We 
are asked to believe this on her own 
ipse dizit given forth in “manifesta- 
tions” to her confessor, which are 
not even written in good English. 
How such a book got so many im- 
primaturs is beyond us. To com- 
pare her to Gemma Galgani or the 
Little Flower is to us the height of 
absurdity. 


Pamphlet Publications—An excel- 
lent account of Eastern Catholics, 
by W. L. Scott, K.C., formerly is- 
sued by the C. T. S. of Canada, and 
containing special references to the 


Ruthenians in Canada, is now 
brought out by the Catholic Truth 
Society of London for general use, 
and forms an instructive little study 
of the history and characteristics 
of the different Oriental Rites. The 
Society also publishes a discussion 
on Marriage in dialogue form, by 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward; devotional 
meditations on The Crib, by Rev. A. 
Roche; and a short sketch of Si. 
Anthony. (5 cents each.) 

The Holy Year is treated in the 
issues of December 8th and January 
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22d of The Catholic Mind. The is- 
sue of December 22d carries three 
articles: “The Gold Test applied to 
Religion,” “How Catholic Mexico is 
Governed,” and “The Census at 
Christ’s Birth.” “Christ’s Call to 
Patriotism and Piety,” the able and 
stirring address of the Right Rev. 
John P. Carroll at the Fourth An- 
nual Convention of the N. C. C. W., 
is the leading article under date of 
January 8th. (New York: The 
America Press. 5 cents each.) 
The “Protocol of Arbitration, So- 
curity and Disarmament” is treated 
in two Parts by the World Peace 
Foundation—Nos. 7 and 8 of Vol. 
VII. Part I. includes “What the 
Protocol Does,” by Manley O. Hud- 
son; “Text of the Protocol,” “Reso- 
lutions of the Assembly,” “General 
Report of M. Politis and M. Bénes”; 
Part II.: “Documentary Appendix,” 
“Hague Convention, 1907,” “Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance,” “Pro- 
posals of the American Group,” 
“Bénes Draft” (Boston: 40 Mt. Ver- 
non St. 5 cents each). 
International Conciliation for Oc- 
tober and November (New York: 
407 West 117th St. 5 cents each) 
presents “America’s Part in Ad- 
vancing the Administration of In- 
ternational Justice,” by Edwin B. 
Parker, and I. “The Dawes Report 
on German Reparation Payments”; 
II. “The London Conference on the 
Application of the Dawes Plan,” by 
George A. Finch. The issue for De- 
cember reprints from official pub- 
lications of the League of Nations 
the text and analysis of the “Proto- 
col for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes,” and the Jan- 
uary issue gives “The Japanese 
Law of Nationality and the Rights 
of Foreigners in Land under the 
Laws of Japan” as stated in an ad- 
dress by Tsunejiro Miyorka, an 
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eminent international lawyer (5 
cents each). 

Protestant Activities in South 
America, by Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C.; Sixty Assertions of Prot- 
estants, refuted by Scripture, and 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, a summary of Father Petro- 
vitz’s work on “Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart,” by Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway, are recent publications 
of The Paulist Press (5 cents each). 

Among other interesting topics 
treated in the September-October 
issue of Introibo (the organ of the 
young priests of the Society of 
Jesus, Campion House, Osterley, 
2s. 6d. a year) is a criticism of 
Dom Louismet’s books on Mysti- 
cism by Father Herbert Lucas, S.J. 


A rejoinder by Dom Louismet is 
promised in the next issue. 

The Disarmament Conference at 
Washington Will Be a Failure, by 
Luigi Carnovale (Chicago: Italian- 
American Publishing Co.), con- 
tends that armaments do not 
cause, nor can disarmament pre- 
vent, war. 

Your Son’s Education is a plea 
for Catholic education addressed to 
Catholic parents, by Frank H. 
Spearman, the novelist (Notre 
Dame, Indiana: The Ave Maria 
Press). 

A simple arrangement of pray- 
ers, especially for Holy Com- 
munion, Jesus Come to Me, is pub- 
lished in Chicago by John P. Da- 
leiden Co. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LENT. 
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STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 
By Cardinal Newman. 
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His Bminence John Cardinal Farley. Right Rev. Mgr. 
M. J. Lavelle. 

Journal of My Life, The. 

Noble Ursuline, A—Mother 
G. Wooten. 

True History of Maria Monk, The. 


STORIES OF CONVERSIONS 


God's Voice in the Soul. A Convert’s Story. 
My Conversion. F. X. Farmer, 8.J. 
p= { Ingebor 


By a Nun. 
Mary Amadeus. Dudley 


William L. Stone. 


da Conversion, a. 
Samuel Fowle _ 
Experiences, Th: 


New 
0 w, The. 
Story of My eat Henry 
H. Wyman, 0.8. 
True Story of a Conversion. V. Rev. T. Tobin. 
Bonald es. wees a Catholic. md Bertrand 
L. Conway, 0.8.P 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Advanced Angices Assumption, The. H. P. Russell. 
A woanway, 6: 8 eee The. Rev. Bertrand L. 
aneee, 


f Histo wt ‘Religion, A. 
} — of Catholicism, x V. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D.D. 
Chained —s Before and After the Reformation. 
Rev. J. M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
Copeaeee of Galileo, The. Rev. B. L. Oonway, 
Is the Catholic Church a Menace? Dudley G. Wooten. 
Lather, Short Studies. Rev. eo I. X. Millar, 
J. and James J. Walsh, M.D., 
‘Open Bible’’ in Pre-Reformation ‘hime, The. Rev. 
M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
Outline of Church History. V. Rev. T J. Siapen, B.D 
i ¥ Diluted Catholicism. V. Rev. A ewit, 


why" Priests Do Not Marry. Rev. B. L. Conway, 0.8.P. 


THE PAPACY 
America’s Tribute to Pope wi” XV. Edited by 
V. Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P 
Canon Law, The Pope and the People. 
Darwin Fox. 
Decretals, The. Rev. B. _ Sepres. 0.8.P. 
Temporal Power, The. L. J. 8. 


DEVOTIONAL 
Aspe Guard, The (Prayer). Rev. 


Beauty of Holy Scripture, The. Rev. P. Kuppers. 
Catholic as Citizen and Apostle, The. Rev. Walter 


Elliott, C.8.P. 
Christian Home, The. James Cardinal Gibbons. 
Devotion to the Holy Spirit. Rev. J. McSorley, C.S.P. 
onsignor de Ségur 
By a Paulist Father. 
> J. Burke, ©.S.P. 
*s Praise of Love. Rev. Joseph McSorley, 0.S.P. 
Necessi a Virtue. Rev. W. Elliott, ©0.8.P. 
Meth for e's Big Business. Rev. Rush 
Ranken, 8.J. 
of Suffering, The. Rev. W. Elliott, ©.S.P. 
Novena for Vocations, A. Rev. J. Elliot Ross, ©.S.P. 
Novena to the Holy ¢ Ghost. Compiled by Rev. Walter 
Elliott, C.8.P. 
Our Father, The. Abbé Grou, 8.J. 
Soul-Blindness. Rev. Joseph McSorley, 0.8.P. 
The Pearl of Great Price or The Religious Life. Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C 
Why We Sheuld Hope. Rev. Ty Elliott, C.S.P. 
Worth of the Commonplace, The. Rev. Walter Elliott, 


.S.P. 
WAY OF THE CROSS 
Lavi Stations ‘3 } oe Way of the Cross. Rev. John 


. Burke, C.8S.P 
Thoughts on the Way of the Cross. Rev. John 


Samuel F. 


John J. Burke, 


Stations of the Cross for Children. 
Cenacle. 


A Religions of the 


Advent, Its Meaning = D 

ven ts om Gué 

Babe ct Bethiohem "he. Reskings for Ager wm 
Thomas & Kempis. 


Bethlehem. Father Faber. 
Emmanuel, God 


With Us. 8. C. J. 
Meditations for Advent. Rev. Richard F. Tt 8.J. 
Why Was Christ Born? Joseph McSorley, ©.S.P. 


LENT 
A Thought a Pet a for Lent. Rev. M. Gillis, 
Accepta' The. 


Dail hesait for Lent 
Thomas ane Kempi 8. of ng “ 


Agony. Rev. Henry E. O'Keeffe, 0.9?. 
ain? Rev. Paul Schanz. 
mgtted from the Liturgy. Rev. 
John J. Burke, C.S.P 
Lent in Practice. Rev. John J. Burke, 0.8.P. 
Lent, Its M and Seapeae. From the Liturgical 
M. Gillis, 


Year by Dom Guéra: 
Selected Prayers for Lent, Rev. J. oer, 
: it of Lent, The. Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.8.P 
m A on Holy Week. Selected from Thomas a 
em 
Thoughts on the Passion of Jesus Christ. Bishop Rose- 
crans. 
Three-Hours’ Agony. By a Paulist Father. 
MONTH OF THE SACRED HEART 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Rev. B. L. 


Conway, C.S.P 
Short Meditations for June. Rev. 


0.8.P. 
from 


Sacred cart, The. 
oe Clarke, 8.J 


g- *#®, ~-, ior nee 
From the French of Msgr. La Rocque. 


DOCTRINAL 
THE CHURCH 


Acthostet Fema of Holy Scriptures, The. Wil- 

am 0: 

Catholic Church, What Is the. Rev. R. Felix, 0.8. 

Catholic Faith, e. Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P. 

Christian Unity—-The Means of Attaining It. By s 
Missionary. 


the Month. 


Projects of. J. W. Poynter. 
The. ©. OC. Shriver. 
v. Paul Schanz. 
Church, The. Rev. John B. 
Harney, ©0.S.P 


Divinity of Christ, The. Rev. James M. Gillis, ost. 

Is One Church As Good As Another? Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.8.P. 

Is There Salvation Outside the Church? Rev. Henry 


— L. E. Bellanti, 8.J. 


ons 
om Shall We Go? oy Cc. Van de Me x 
= and His Answer, A. Rev. A. 


Trust the Church. W. F. P. Stockley. 

Virgin Birth, The. Rev. B. L. Conway, C.S.P. 

Vv Ie Church, The. H. P. Russell. 

Voice of the Good Shepherd, ae ’ aa It Live? 
wht Where? Rev. Edmund Hill, 

y I Am a Catholic. Rev. John 5. ,— 0.8.P 
why Not Be a Catholic? M. D. Forrest, M.S.O. 


. Doyle, 


THE MASS. 
Sovempenins of the — The. Rev. ©. C. Smyth. 


Hearing o: 
Keeping gel Holy. . Rev. J. B. Bagshawe. 
Mass. 7. Akers. 


Sunday 

THE 3.5 
Confession | Sin, The. Rev. John B. 
Confession of Sins a Divine Institution. 


Conway, C.8.P. 
ment Communion for Young and Old. Rev. James 


A. Maloney. 
Conventual Life, The. Right Rev. Wee Hog Ultatherss 
e of. —_, Pope, 0.P 


ae Her wy Geew Gaphens 
enr re Re a? 
When Ge ” Joined. a ‘citiet Ross, C.8.P. 
Not Valid. Paalist 


ALS 
Harney, 0.8. r 
Rev. B. L 


God Hath Ji 
Why Anglican Orders ‘an 
Father 





CATECHISMS 


nf n. 
Liturgy, A. By a Religious of the 


Rev. J. McSorley, ©.8.P. 
Kindly Light. 


EDUCATION 


Cstholic Education. Rev. W. J. Kerby, Ph.D. 
Catholic — Movement. Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 


, 0.8.P 

cundiom and Catholicism. ny. James M. Gillis, 0.8.P. 
Gary System, The. ‘am . McKee, M.A. 
Manners and Religion. v. T. J. Brennan, 8.T.L. 
Open Mindodness. Rev. J. McSorley, ©.8.P. 
Parochial Schools. Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll, D.D. 
Sociologist in Mexico, A. Right Rev. Mgr. Francis 

0. Kelley, D.D., LL.D. 


ETHICS 


Birth Control. Rev. B. L. Conway, 0.8S.P. 

Oatholic sagely. Cardinal Gibbons. 

Catholicism and Peace. Rev. Joseph Keating 

Bhies and Labor, The. | Father Outhber OBE. 

Bthical Basis of Wages, The. Father Outh L OSF.O. 

Bthics and sag of Cremation, The. Rev. Bertrand 
L. Conway, C.S. 

Sin of Indifference ‘and the Fac of Moral Indigna- 

5 The. Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D. 

Virtue of Bigotry, The. Rev. R. J. Keefe, LL.D. 


HAGIOGRAPHY 
THE BLESSED MOTHER 
Devotion to Mary Right and Useful. By a Paulist 


Father. 
Mary, the Mother of God. V. Rev. Canon P. A. 
Sheehan. 
Mary, Tower of Ivory and Glory of Israel. V. Rev. 
P. A. Sheehan. 
THE SAINTS 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Patroness of the Poor. 
Thomas B. Reilly. 
St. Francis Xavier—‘‘A Buccaneer of Christ.’’ 
Charles Phillips. 
St. Gabi of Our Lady of Sorrows. Rev. 8S. Lum- 
mer, ©. 
St. Jerome, His | ae Centenary. V. Rev. Thomas 
. illy. 
St. Joseph, — of Fidelity. By a Paulist Father. 
St. Katherine of Alexandria—‘‘A Saint for Soldiers.’’ 


Charles Phillips 
a Mary—‘“The Pearl of Paray.’’ L. 


Whea 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. V. Rev. Canon A. 


a Paul—“The soo s Reconstruction.’ V. Rev. 
Thomas F. Burke 

St. Paal, the Apostie of ‘the World. Rev. John Cava- 
nang 

St. Paul of the Cross, the Saint of the Crucified. By a 
Passionist Father. 

St. Vincent de Paul—‘‘Apostle of Organized Charity.’’ 


Henry Somerville. 
Francis McCullagh 


Martyrs of Moscow, The. 
Mothers of the Saints, The. F. Prouet, C. 
The. Rt. Rev. H. 


Twenty-two Martyrs of Ugandr 
Wise and bons ‘Counsels of St. Francis de Sales, A.M. 


Streicher, W.F 
LITERATURE 

Abiding Power of Dante, The. Edmund G. Gardner. 
American Spirit, The. George N. Shuster. 
Cape Point Crew, The. Jacques Busbee. 
Catholic Founders of the National Capital, The. Mar- 

garet B. ~y1 * 
Catholic View in ern Fiction, The. May Bateman. 
life and Literature—The om of a Catholic Press. 

Rev. John J. y-y C.8.P 

‘Cnr 


Noel: A Christmas “tory. 
“To Prepare the Way.’’ Julia C 


PHILOSOPHY 
Cometie awe and Christian Unity, Arthur 
ft ? my. 
— oy Bogus Religion. By James J. 
8s . 
Incarnation and. the Werld Crisis, The V. Rev. 
Edward A. Pace, Ph.D. 
I Wish I Could Believe. John S. Baldwin, A.M. 
Philosophy and Belief. V. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D. 
aganism, The. Dudley G. Wooten. 
h Rev. Charies Bruehl, Ph.D. 
Reason and Religion. By Rev. R. Lummer, O.P. 
Sepetaatte —e Explained, The. Rev. Henry H. 
man, ° 
To the , A God. Rev. H. E. Calnan, D.D. 


SCIENCE 


Astronomy and Mother Church. Edith R. Wilson, M.A. 
Centenary of Scientific Thought, A. Sir Bertram O. 


A. Windl le, LL.D. 
me itx and ‘‘Darwinism.’’ Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
tio Adam Or An Ape? 


a. We Come From 
Rev. Lummer, O. 

Is the Satholic Church An Enemy to Science? Rev. 
R. Lummer, C. 

Man or Ape? pBefiections on Evolution. Rev. H. O. 
Hengell, Ph.D 

Relativity or Interdependence. Rev. J. T. Bilankart. 

Saints or Spirits? A —~.» = 

me = ' wom en and Now. James J. Walsh, 

Searle, O0.8.P. 


tritism. ay y. Rev. George M. 
Tike for the Times. V. Rev. George M. Searle, 0.8.P. 
SOCIOLOGY 
American uality and Justice. 
Semple, 8S. 
Bolshevism. Rev. McGowan. 


—_ on =, Skee Poor, The. James J. Walsh, 


Ph 
Case of Sovtalism vs. the Catholic Pa ~~ one F rane 
United States, The. Rev. Henry 0. , et +e 
0 n 


Catechism of the Social Question, A. Rev 
Ryan, D.D., and Rev. R. A. McGowan. 

Catholic Layman sae Social Reform, The. Rev. Joseph 

o McSorley, C.S 


— r= ‘Worker in an Italian District, The. 
oseley 
Catholic Womanhood and the Socialistic State. Helen 


Haines. 
Charity and the Plight of Europe. Rev. John 
Ryan, D.D. 
Catholis Doctrine on the Right of Self-Government. 
Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 
ristian Doctrine of Property. Rev. John A. Ryan, 
er i) Sense on Immigration. Rev. James M. Gillis, 


Family Limitation. Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D 
Henry George and Private Property. Rev. ‘John A. 


Ryan, D.D. 
Ku-Klux Klan, The. Rev. James M. Gutta, C.8.P. 
Anthony J. Bec 


Labor’s Ascendanc 
Social Reform by ‘Legiulstion, A. Rev. 


Program of 
John A. Ryan, D.D. 

Protestant Activities in South America. Rev. John F. 
O'Hara, C.S.C. 

Psychology and the Catholic Teacher. Rev. G. B. 


O'Toole, Ph.D 
Religious Ideals in Industrial Relations. William 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. M. 


Cardinal O'Connell. 
Rights and Duties of Labor, The. 
. Lavelle. 
0.8.F.0. 
v. Joseph 
om Reform on Catholic Lines. Rev. John A. Ryan, 
Supreme Court and the Minimum Wage, The. 
the Catholic Church Cannot Accept Socialism. 
. Rev. George M. Searle, 0.8.P. 


Rev. Henry 0. 


Socialism or Democracy. Father Cuthber 
Socialist State Doomed to Failure, The. 
J. Mereto, 8.J. 
Rev. 
ohn A. Ryan, D.D. 
Wage Le m for Women. Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara. 
bd ay Is Justice? Rev. H. ©. Semple, 8.J. 
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Price: 
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The Paulist Fathers’ Broadcasting Static 


The Radio is forcing itself on the Catholic Church. The American 
pecple are taking not only their news and their entertainment, but—to a 
degree—their religious instruction from the air. 

Protestant ministers have, from the beginning, utilized the Radio. 
Let them have due credit for their enterprise and zeal. 

Catholics, typically conservative, have (perhaps for too long) ob- 
served the advice, “Be not the first by whom the New is tried.” 

The time has come for the establishment of a CATHOLIC BROAD- 
CASTING STATION. 


The Paulist Fathers of New York 


(With the Approbation of His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes) 


Have contracted for the erection of Station WPL. 
The cost of construction and maintenance is very great. 
All those who favor the erection of such a station are asked to assist. 


, 


The Paulist League 


Has been already established for the purpose of financing this enterprise, 


as well as for 
Distributing literature. 
Conducting circles for the study of Catholic doctrine. 
Promoting popular lectures on religious and social Topics. 
Maintaining a magazine for defending and explaining the Cath- 
olic Faith. 
The new magazine will be established soon. 
Donations, large or small, for these works are solicited. 
Dues for membership in the Paulist League are $1.00 annually. 


Kindly send donations or dues to 


The Paulist League 


415 West 59TH SrrREET 
New York 


Please Mention “The Catholic World.” 








Back Numbers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
WANTED 


DECEMBER, 1924 
JANUARY, 1925 
FEBRUARY, 1925 


Recent numbers of Tae CatHotic Wort 
have been so popular that several of our 
issues were quickly exhausted. We have 
received many orders that we have been 


unable to fill. 
Will you kindly communicate with this 


office, if you possess and are willing to 
se of any of the above listed 


magazines? 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
120 West 607TH SrrEeT 
New York 











(Near Warren 64%.) 




















AT LESS THAN ORDINARY COMMERCIAL MONU. 
MENTS. 


TWELVE DESIGNS HAVE BEEN CREATED BY THE 
SAME TALENT THAT PRODUCED 20.009 PRESBREY- 
LELAND MEMORIALS IN EVERY STATE AND SEVERAL 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


THE PRICES $100 TO $1000 A LOGICAL RESULT 

] OF ECONOMY IN PRODUCTION ARE BASED UPON 

y UTILIZING SURPLUS GRANITE RESULTING FROM 
QUARRYING FOR LARGER WORK, 


WHITE DUMMERSTON. BY GOVERNMENT TEST 

THE HARDEST OF AMERICA'S NON STAINING WHITE 

GRANITES. 1$ EXCLUSIVE WITH US | THE FINISH 

HOUR SAME HIGH STANDARD MAINTAINED FOR A 
QUARTER CENTURY. 

| THE MONUMENTS ARE SHIPPED DIRECT TO 

on ea VERMONT THE GRANITE CENTER OF 

LD - NO INTERMEDIA 
a ERMEDIATE PROFITS OR 
W&ITE FoR PoRTTOQUD ““M"' 


THE PRESBREY LELAND CO 
661 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 











| PRESBREY-LEIAND-MAVS°LEVMS || 


STORIES STORIES 


The Ideal Short Story Magazine 


How many Catholics know that we 
have a Catholic short story magazine 
which offers the best fiction in the 
market? 


The ideal companion for trip, for voy- 
age, for week-end, or holiday. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy 


The = Magnificat 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 











Holy Year Pilgrimages to the 
Eternal City 


Pope Pius XI. has proclaimed 1925 the Holy Year in Rome. In his 
proclamation, the Holy Father made an urgent appeal to Catholics of 
the whole world to go to Rome for this extraordinary occasion, and 
the event of the new year will find travelers from all parts of the 
Christian world already on their way to the Eternal City. 


It will be a year crowded with special services and ceremonials in 
which all the Hierarchy of the Church in Rome will participate. ; 


An opportunity is offered of visiting the American Church in Rome 
conducted by the Paulist Fathers, and the portals of the Basilicas will 
be open at all times to the vast number of pilgrims who will throng 
the Eternal City. 


In codperation with the American Express Co,, THe CaTrHoric Wort 
is planning a series of moderate priced and better grade tours from 
$545 up, visiting Naples, Rome, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, Lourdes, and 
Bordeaux, sailing March 14th, April 18th, May 26th, July 4th, 
August 6th, Sept. 16th, Oct. 24th and Dec. 8th. 


A Spiritual Director will accompany each pilgrimage and an audience 


will be secured with the Holy Father. 


The anticipated large volume of travel to Rome this year makes it 
advisable to make arrangements for the trip far in advance. 


For further information fill out this coupon or address a letter to 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
120 West 60th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Holy Year Pilgrimage sailing in the 











